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Preface 



Welcome to IWQoS 2001 in Karlsruhe! 

Quality of Service is a very active research field, especially in the networking 
community. Research in this area has been going on for some time, with results getting 
into development and finally reaching the stage of products. Trends in research as well 
as a reality check will be the purpose of this Ninth International Workshop on Quality 
of Service. 

IWQoS is a very successful series of workshops and has established itself as one of the 
premier forums for the presentation and discussion of new research and ideas on QoS. 
The importance of this workshop series is also reflected in the large number of 
excellent submissions. Nearly 150 papers from all continents were submitted to the 
workshop, about a fifth of these being short papers. The program committee were very 
pleased with the quality of the submissions and had the difficult task of selecting the 
relatively small number of papers which could be accepted for IWQoS 2001. Due to 
the tough competition, many very good papers had to be rejected. 

The accepted papers included in these proceedings can be neatly structured into 
sessions and we have a very interesting workshop program which covers the following 
areas: Provisioning and Pricing; Systems QoS; Routing; TCP Related; Aggregation 
and Active Networks Based QoS; Wireless and Mobile; Scheduling and Dropping; and 
Scheduling and Admission Control. Finally, we have a session in which the accepted 
short papers will be presented. The contributed workshop program is complemented 
by a strong invited program with presentations on "Quality of Service - 20 years old 
and ready to get a job?" and "Automated, dynamic traffic engineering in multi-service 
IP networks", and by a panel discussion on "How will media distribution work in the 
Internet?". 

While IWQoS is now a very well established event, we nevertheless want it to be a 
lively workshop with lots of interesting discussions. Thus, we would like to encourage 
all participants to take an active part during the discussions of the presented work as 
well as during the breaks and social events. 

Here we would also like to thank our sponsors and patrons, namely SAP AG / CEC 
Karlsruhe - Corporate Research, Enterasys Networks, Ericsson Eurolab, Siemens, 
IBM, NENTEC, and Gunther-Schroff-Stiftung, who helped to make the workshop 
possible. Moreover, IWQoS 2001 is supported by technical co-sponsorship in- 
cooperation with the IEEE Communications Society, ACM SIGCOMM, and IFIP WG 
6 . 1 . 

We heartily thank the program committee, and also all the expert reviewers, for their 
efforts and hard work especially in the reviewing and selection process - a large 
number of reviews had to be prepared in a very short time! 

Finally, many thanks to the local organizers, especially Klaus Wehrle and Marc 
Bechler, but also all the other people helping with the workshop organization. 
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Panel Discussion: How Will Media Distribution 
Work in the Internet? 



Andrew Campbell^, Carsten Griwodz^, Joerg Liebeherr^, Dwight Makaroff^, 
Andreas Mauthe^, Giorgio Ventre®, and Michael Zink^ 

^ Columbia University 
^ University of Oslo 
® University of Virginia 
^ University of Ottawa 
® tecmath AG 
® University of Napoli 
^ Darmstadt University of Technology 



Abstract. The panelists discuss the directions that future QoS research 
should to support distributed multimedia applications in the Internet, in 
particular applications that rely on audio and video streaming. 

While real-time streaming services that are already deployed attract only 
a minor share of the overall network traffic and have only a minor impact 
on the network, this is in part due to the distribution infrastructures that 
are already in place to reduce network and server loads. 

However, it is questionable whether these infrastructures for non-inter- 
active applications, that rely largely on the regional over-provisioning of 
resources, will also be capable of supporting future multimedia applica- 
tions. The panelists discuss their views of the current and future demand 
for more sophisticated QoS mechanisms and the resulting research issues. 



1 Introduction 

Researchers in distributed multimedia applications in the Internet, and in audio 
and video streaming in particular, have investigated the provision of services 
with a well-defined quality, and a considerable share has gone into the develop- 
ment of approaches for generic QoS provision. The commercial applications in 
the streaming area make a strict distinction between application areas such as 
conferencing and on-demand streaming, reflecting the equally strict distinction 
between the business and consumer markets. For high-quality delivery over long 
distances, the costumer demand for quality guarantees is pressing, but an appli- 
cation of QoS techniques that have been developed so far is not necessarily the 
solution. 

In the multimedia server business, scalable and performance-optimized servers 
are currently preferred over such that guarantee fine-grained QoS per session. We 
can observe a concentration of real-time delivery development in a few compa- 
nies and an obvious interest of infrastructure providers to integrate storage and 
distribution services into their portfolio. Their nationwide and sometimes global 
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distribution infrastructures rely largely on the transfer of data into regional 
centers which allow to fulfill demands regionally. Researchers in the network 
resource management are increasingly paying attention to reservation schemes 
that work on aggregated flows rather than individual reservations. Applications 
are supposed to cope with variations in service quality that result from such 
infrastructures by adaptation. However, services that are extremely attractive 
to consumers for a short time are not served well by these approaches, as demon- 
strated by live high-quality broadcasts, that have so far been rare and unreward- 
ing events. 

Depending on the point of view, the lack of control over the Internet infras- 
tructure or the lack of open standards for distributed multimedia applications 
impede the deployment of commercial services to the general public. 

The network orientation of this year’s IWQoS asks for a comparison of net- 
working researchers’ and other distributed systems researchers’ views of the fu- 
ture developments. 

The panelists discuss their assumptions about future QoS requirements and 
the question whether current networking research topics are closer to real-world 
applications in today’s Internet than tomorrow’s. Giorgio Ventre, Jorg Liebeherr 
and Andrew Campbell address the development of QoS research from the net- 
working point of view while their Dwight Makaroff, Andreas Mauthe and Michael 
Zink provide their views on the distributed applications’ future needs for QoS 
and they identify the existing and upcoming research issues. They demonstrate 
the influence that modified networking developments -such as the unlikeliness 
of negotiable per-flow guarantees in the foreseeable future- have on the goals 
of research and development of distribution systems, and identify the specific 
QoS requirements for audio and video distribution that can not be discarded or 
evaded. 

A preview of their points of view is given in the following. 

Dwight Makarojf: Is research in Network Quality of Service going to ever be 
applied to the Internet, given that no commercial force in the Internet seems 
willing to enable any protocols or mechanisms that will be enforceable. Even 
though CISCO puts QoS capabilities in their routers and Windows will eventu- 
ally have RSVP, if routers in the middle are going to turn off these features, all 
the QoS work just can’t be tested or implemented in the large scale. 

It may well be the case that there is currently (and will continue to be) so 
much excess capacity in the backbone of the Internet that all we need is fiber 
to the home and we won’t need QoS in the network. All the packets will get 
there just fine. So, in this case, QoS work is not needed. Since ’’fiber is cheap”, 
individual users will be able to purchase/lease/lay down their own fiber or reserve 
wavelengths on a fiber. 

What remains to be solved? Server issues will still be a problem, because 
the scalability of the content provider will continue to be difficult. One reason 
for the scalability problem is the need to maintain consistency in a replicated 
environment, caching issues, pushing the content out further to the edges of the 
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backbone. This must all work seamlessly in a heterogeneous environment with 
multiple carriers and pricing policies. 

Additionally, the display devices will continue to have differing bandwidth 
and resolution capabilities. Thus, applications will have to be adaptable, either 
at the server end, or at some intermediate location to avoid overwhelming the 
device that does not have the processing power to intelligently discard the excess 
media data. These resources will be at the control of the intra-domain (in the 
lab, in the house, in the building) sphere to properly adjust the bandwidth for 
individual devices. 

Andreas Mauthe: The ’ubiquitous’ Internet has penetrated almost all communi- 
cation sectors. Without the Internet the World Wide Web would not have been 
possible and most LAN implementations use Internet protocol. Professional me- 
dia applications at productions houses and broadcasters more and more use IT 
networks for the transmission of their data (in-house and in the wide area). In 
this context there are two major problems, lack bandwidth and lack of sufficient 
QoS support. The data rates of broadcast or production quality video are be- 
tween 8Mb/s and 270 Mb/s. In a streaming environment these data rates have 
to be guaranteed. At present the reaction to these problems are either dedicated 
networks or an adaptation at the application level. A fully integrated communi- 
cation platform catering for the needs of these applications are not in sight. 

Michael Zink: It seems that streaming applications will not be able to make 
use of Network QoS in the near future because QoS features are not enabled in 
today’s Internet. Caused by the lack of this functionality streaming applications 
need to make use of other mechanisms to support high quality even in best effort 
networks. One possible solution is a distribution infrastructure for streaming 
applications that will overcome some of the existing shortcomings. Scalability 
issues on media servers can be solved by load reduction through caches. The 
reliability of the system can be increased by an increased fault tolerance against 
server failures, and in addition the amount of long distance distribution will be 
reduced. 

In an Internet without any QoS mechanism, streaming must be TCP-friendly 
to adopt the ’’social” rules implied by TCP’s cooperative resource management 
model. TCP-friendly streaming mechanisms are also needed in the case that 
Network QoS is realized by reservation schemes that are based on aggregated 
ffows (e.g DiffServ). Such aggregated ffows that provide QoS guarantees are the 
minimum requirement for an infrastructure that reasonably supports wide area 
distribution of continuous media. It is rather questionable whether the other 
extreme, individual reservations, will ever be affordable for an end user. 




Invited Talk: 

Automated, Dynamic Traffic Engineering in 
Multi-service IP Networks 



Joseph Sventek 

Agilent Laboratories Scotland 
Communication Solutions Department 
j oe_sventek@agilent . com 



Abstract. Since the initial conversion of the ARPAnet from the NCP- 
family of protocols to the initial TCP/IP-family of protocols in the early 
1980s, and especially since the advent of tools (such as browsers) for 
easily accessing content in the early 1990s, the Internet has experienced 
(and continues to experience) meteoric growth along any dimension that 
one cares to measure. This growth has led to the creation of new busi- 
ness segments (e.g. Network Element Manufactures and Internet Service 
Providers), as well as to partitioning of the operators providing IP ser- 
vices (access/metro/core). 

Many of the core IP operators also provide long-distance telephony ser- 
vices. Since the majority of their sunk costs are concerned with laying 
and maintaining optical fibre (as well as the equipment to light up the 
fibre plant), these operators would like to carry both classes of traffic 
(data and voice) over a single core network. Additionally, the meteoric 
growth in number of users forces these carriers, and their NEM suppli- 
ers, to continue to look for ways to obtain additional capacity from the 
installed fibre and network element plants. 

The net result of these pressures is that core IP networks have become 
increasingly complex. In particular, traditionally form of management 
products and processes are becoming less effective in supporting the nec- 
essary service provisioning, operation, and restoration. 

I will describe some of the research that Agilent Laboratories is pursu- 
ing to enable automated, dynamic traffic engineering in multi-service IP 
networks. 
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Dynamic Core Provisioning for Quantitative 
Differentiated Service 



Raymond R.-F. Liao and Andrew T. Campbell 

Dept, of Electrical Engineering, Columbia University, New York City, USA 
{liao, campbell}@comet . columbia.edu 



Abstract. Efficient network provisioning mechanisms supporting ser- 
vice differentiation and automatic capacity dimensioning are important 
for the realization of a differentiated service Internet. In this paper, we 
extend our prior work on edge provisioning |7| to interior nodes and core 
networks including algorithms for: (i) dynamic node provisioning and 
(ii) dynamic core provisioning. The dynamic node provisioning algorithm 
prevents transient violations of service level agreements by self-adjusting 
per-scheduler service weights and packet dropping thresholds at core 
routers, reporting persistent service level violations to the core provi- 
sioning algorithm. The dynamic core provisioning algorithm dimensions 
traffic aggregates at the network ingress taking into account fairness is- 
sues not only across different traffic aggregates, but also within the same 
aggregate whose packets take different routes in a core IP network. We 
demonstrate through analysis and simulation that our model is capa- 
ble of delivering capacity provisioning in an efficient manner providing 
quantitative delay-bounds with differentiated loss across per-aggregate 
service classes. 



1 Introduction 

Efficient capacity provisioning for the Differentiated Services (DiffServ) Inter- 
net appears more challenging than in circuit-based networks such as ATM and 
MPLS for two reasons. First, there is a lack of detailed control information (e.g., 
per-ffow states) and supporting mechanisms (e.g., per-ffow queueing) in the net- 
work. Second, there is a need to provide increased levels of service differentiation 
over a single global IP infrastructure. In traditional telecommunication networks, 
where traffic characteristics are well understood and well controlled, long-term 
capacity planning can be effectively applied. We argue, however, that in a Diff- 
Serv Internet more dynamic forms of control will be required to compensate 
for coarser-grained state information and the lack of network controllability, if 
service differentiation is to be realistically delivered. 

There exists a trade-off intrinsic to the DiffServ service model (i.e., qualita- 
tive v.s. quantitative control). DiffServ aims to simplify the resource manage- 
ment problem thereby gaining architectural scalability through provisioning the 
network on a per-aggregate basis, which results in some level of service differ- 
entiation between service classes that is qualitative in nature. Although under 
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normal conditions, the combination of DiffServ router mechanisms and edge reg- 
ulations of service level agreements (SLA) could plausibly be sufficient for service 
differentiation in an over-provisioned Internet backbone, network practitioners 
have to use quantitative provisioning rules to automatically re-dimension a net- 
work that experiences persistent congestion or device failures while attempting 
to maintain service differentiation. Therefore, a key challenge for the emerging 
DiffServ Internet is to develop solutions that can deliver suitable network control 
granularity with scalable and efficient network state management. 

In this paper, we propose an approach to provisioning quantitative differen- 
tial services within a service provider’s network (i.e., the intra-domain aspect of 
the provisioning problem). Our SLA provides quantitative per-class delay guar- 
antees with differentiated loss bounds across core IP networks. We introduce 
a distributed node provisioning algorithm that works with class-based weighted 
fair (WFQ) schedulers and queue management schemes. This algorithm prevents 
transient service level violations by adjusting the service weights for different 
classes after detecting the onset of SLA violations. The algorithm uses a simple 
but effective analytic formula to predict persistent SLA violations from mea- 
surement data and reports to our network core provisioning algorithm, which in 
turn coordinates rate regulation at the ingress network edge (based on our prior 
work of edge provisioning | 7 |). 

In addition to delivering a quantitative SLA, another challenge facing Diff- 
Serv provisioning is rate control of any traffic aggregate comprising of ffows 
exiting at different network egress points. This problem occurs when ingress 
rate-control can only be exerted on a per traffic aggregate basis (i.e., at the root 
of a traffic aggregate’s point-to-multipoint distribution tree). In this case, any 
rate reduction penalizes traffic ffowing along branches of the tree that are not 
congested. We call such a penalty, branch-penalty. One could argue for breaking 
down a customer’s traffic aggregate into per ingress-egress pairs and provision- 
ing in a similar way as MPLS tunnels. Such an approach, however, would not 
scale as the network grows because adding an egress point to the network would 
require reconfiguration of all ingress rate-controllers at all customer sites. We 
implement a suite of policies in our core provisioning algorithm to address the 
provisioning issues that arises when supporting point-to-multipoint traffic ag- 
gregates. Our solution includes a policy that minimizes branch-penalty, delivers 
fairness with equal reduction across traffic aggregates, or extends max- min fair- 
ness for point-to-multipoint traffic aggregates. 

Node and core provisioning algorithms operate on a medium time scale, as 
illustrated in Figure Q As can be seen in the figure, packet scheduling and flow 
control operate on fast time scales (i.e., sub-second time scale); admission control 
and dynamic provisioning operate on medium time scales in the range of sec- 
onds to minutes; and traffic engineering, including rerouting and capacity plan- 
ning, operate on slower time scales on the order of hours to months. Significant 
progress has been made in the area of scheduling and flow control, (e.g., dynamic 
packet state and its derivatives mi)- In the area of traffic engineering, solutions 
for circuit-based networks has been widely investigated in literature |1()|. There 
has been recent progress on the application of these techniques to IP routed net- 
works jS]- In contrast, in the area of dynamic provisioning, most research effort 
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sub-msec 100 of msec seconds to hours hours to days weeks to months 

Fig. 1. Network Provisioning Time Scale. 

has been focused on admission control issues such as endpoint-based admission 
control P|. However, these algorithms do not provide fast mechanisms that are 
capable of reacting to sudden traffic pattern changes. The dynamic provision- 
ing algorithms introduced in this paper are complementary to scheduling and 
admission control algorithms. These dynamic algorithms are capable of quickly 
restoring service differentiation under severely congested and device failure con- 
ditions. Our method bears similarity to the work on edge-to-edge flow control P 
but differs in that we provide a solution for point-to-multipoint traffic aggregates 
rather than point-to-point ones. In addition, our emphasis is on the delivery of 
multiple levels of service differentiation. 

This paper is structured as follows. In Section El we introduce a dynamic pro- 
visioning architecture and service model. Following this, in Sectional we present 
our dynamic node provisioning mechanism. In Section 0 we present a core provi- 
sioning algorithm. In Section El we discuss our simulation results demonstrating 
that the proposed algorithms are capable of supporting the dynamic provision- 
ing of SLAs with guaranteed delay, differential loss and bandwidth prioritization 
across per-aggregate service classes. We also verify the effect of rate allocation 
policies on traffic aggregates. Finally, in Section 0 we present some concluding 
remarks. 

2 Dynamic Network Provisioning Model 

2.1 Architecture 

We assume a DiffServ framework where edge traffic conditioners perform traffic 
policing/shaping. Nodes within the core network use a class-based weighted fair 
(WFQ) scheduler and various queue management schemes for dropping packets 
that overflow queue thresholds. 

The dynamic capacity provisioning architecture illustrated in Figure El com- 
prises dynamic core and node provisioning modules for bandwidth brokers and 
core routers, respectively, as well as the edge provisioning modules that are lo- 
cated at access and peering routers. The edge provisioning module 0 performs 
ingress link sharing at access routers, and egress capacity dimensioning at peer- 
ing routers. 

2.2 Control Messaging 

Dynamic core provisioning sets appropriate ingress traffic conditioners located 
at access routers by utilizing a core traffic load matrix to apply rate-reduction 
(via a Regulatc-Ingress Down signal) at ingress conditioners, as shown in Fig- 
ure 0 Ingress conditioners are periodically invoked (via the Regulatc-Ingress 
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Fig. 2. Dynamic Capacity Provisioning Model. 



fTp signal) over longer restoration time scales to increase bandwidth allocation 
restoring the max-min bandwidth allocation when resources become available. 
The core traffic load matrix maintains network state information. The matrix 
is periodically updated (via Link_State signal) with the measured per-class link 
load. In addition, when there is a significant change in rate allocation at ingress 
access routers, a core bandwidth broker uses a SinkTrec-Update signal to notify 
egress dimensioning modules at peering routers when renegotiating bandwidth 
with peering networks, as shown in Figure |2l We use the term “sink-tree” to 
refer to the topological relationship between a single egress link (representing 
the root of a sink-tree) and two or more ingress links (representing the leaves of 
a sink-tree) that contribute traffic to the egress point. 

Dynamic core provisioning is triggered by dynamic node provisioning (via 
a Congestion_Alarm signal as illustrated in Figure 0) when a node persistently 
experiences congestion for a particular service class. This is typically the result of 
some local threshold being violated. Dynamic node provisioning adjusts service 
weights of per-class weighted schedulers and queue dropping thresholds at local 
core routers with the goal of maintaining delay bounds and differential loss and 
bandwidth priority assurances. 



2.3 Service Model 

Our SLA comprises: 

— a delay guarantee', where any packet delivered through the core network (not 
including the shaping delay of edge traffic conditioners) has a delay bound 
of Di for network service class *; 

— a differentiated loss assurance', where network service classes are loss differ- 
entiated, that is, for traffic routed through the same path in a core network. 
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Fig. 3. Example of a Network Topology and Its Traffic Matrix. 

the long-term average loss rate experienced by class i, Pioss{i) is no larger 
than Piossi.'^)- The thresholds are differentiated by P^ossi'^ ~ 1) = 

< 1; and 

— a bandwidth allocation priority: where the traffic of class j never affects the 
bandwidth/buffer allocation of class i,i < j. 

We argue that such a service is suitable for TCP applications that need packet 
loss as an indicator for flow control while guaranteed delay performance can sup- 
port real-time applications. We define a service model for the core network that 
includes a number of algorithms. A node provisioning algorithm enforces delay 
guarantees by dropping packets and adjusting service weights accordingly. A core 
provisioning algorithm maintains the dropping-rate differentiation by dimension- 
ing the network ingress bandwidth. Edge provisioning modules 0 perform rate 
regulation based on utility functions. Even though these algorithms are not the 
only solution to supporting the proposed SLA, their design is tailored toward 
delivering quantitative differentiation in the SLA with minimum complexity. 

In the remaining part of this paper, we focus on core network provisioning 
algorithms which are complementary components to the edge algorithms of our 
dynamic provisioning architecture shown in Figure |3 



2.4 Core Traffic Load Matrix 

We consider a core network with a set C = {1, 2, • • • , L} of link identifiers of 
unidirectional links. Let c; be the finite capacity of link I, I G C. 

A core network traffic load distribution consists of a matrix A = 
that models per-DiffServ-aggregate traffic distribution on links I G L, where 
ai^i indicates the fraction of traffic from traffic aggregate i passing link 1. Let the 
link load vector be c and ingress traffic vector be u, whose coefficient Ui denotes 
a traffic aggregate of one service class at one ingress point. A network customer 
may contribute traffic to multiple Ui for multiple service classes and at multiple 
network access points. 

The constraint of link capacity leads to: Au < c. Figure 0 illustrates an 
example network topology and its corresponding traffic matrix. 

The construction of matrix A is based on the measurement of its column 
vectors a. j, each represents the traffic distribution of an ingress aggregate Ui 
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over the set of links C. In addition, the measurement of Ui gives the trend of 
external traffic demands. 

In a DiffServ network, ingress traffic conditioners need to perform per-profile 
(usually per customer) policing or shaping. Therefore, traffic conditioners can 
also provide per-profile packet counting measurements without any additional 
operational cost. This alleviates the need to place measurement mechanisms 
at customer premises. We adopt this simple approach to measurement that is 
proposed in and measure both Ui and a..i at the ingress points of a core 
network, rather than measuring at the egress points which is more challenging. 
The external traffic demands Ui is simply measured by packet counting at profile 
meters using ingress traffic conditioners. The traffic vector a.^ is inferred from the 
ffow-level packet statistics collected at a profile meter. Some additional packet 
probing (e.g., traceroute) methods can be used to improve the measurement 
accuracy of intra-domain traffic matrix. 

3 Dynamic Node Provisioning 

3.1 Algorithm Control Logic 

The design of the node provisioning algorithm follows the typical logic of mea- 
surement based closed-loop control. The algorithm is responsible for two tasks: 
(i) to predict SLA violations from traffic measurements; and (ii) to respond to 
potential violations with local reconfigurations. If violations are severe and per- 
sistent, then reports are sent to the core provisioning modules to regulate ingress 
conditioners, as shown in Figure El 

The calculation of rate adjustment is based on an M/M/l/K model where 
K represents the current packet-dropping threshold. The Poisson hypothesis on 
arrival process and service time is validated in Ej for mean delay and loss calcu- 
lation under exponential and bursty inputs. We argue that because the overall 
network control is an iterative closed-loop control system, the impact of mod- 
eling inaccuracy would increase the convergence time but does not affect the 
steady state operating point. 

Since the node provisioning algorithm enforces delay guarantees by dropping 
packets, the packet-dropping threshold K needs to be set proportionally to the 
maximum delay value Dmax, be., K +1 = Dmax * Mi where denotes the service 
rate. In addition, we denote traffic intensity p = X/ p,, and A is the mean traffic 
rate. 



3.2 Invocation Condition 

The provisioning algorithm is invoked by the detection of overload and under- 
load conditions. Given a packet loss bound for one traffic aggregate class, 
the dynamic node provisioning algorithm’s goal is to ensure that the measured 
average packet loss rate Pioss is below When Pioss > laPfoss^ buffer 

for this class is considered overload, and when Pioss < laPfoss^ buffer is 
considered underload. Here 0 < 7 h < 7 a < 1. 
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When -P;* gg is small, solely counting rare packet loss events can introduce a 
large bias. Therefore, the algorithm uses the average queue length Nq to improve 
the measurement accuracy. Since the average queue length Nq is represented as: 

Nq = ^(p-{K + 1) Floss), ( 1 ) 

Given Pioss and K, we need to formulate p in order to calculate Nq. 

Proposition 1. Given the paeket loss rate of a M/M/l/K queue as Pioss, the 
corresponding traffic intensity p is bounded as: Pa ^ P ^ Pb, where pb = f{Kmf) 
and Pa = f{Ksup)- 

The detailed derivation of f{x), Kmf and Ksup , as well as the error analysis of 
this approximation method are given in jSj due to lack of space here. 

With the upper loss threshold 7aPjossi calculate the corresponding up- 
per threshold on traffic intensity with the value of pb in Proposition m, 
and subsequently Nf^^, the upper threshold on the average queue length, from 
Equation 0. Similarly, with ')bP*oss^ calculate the lower threshold 

using Pa in Proposition (0, and then iV“^. 



3.3 Target Control Value and Feedback Signal 

We use the target traffic intensity p as our target control value. It is calculated 
as: 

p= (p-P + p“/)/2, (2) 

Subsequently, we use p, the measured traffic intensity as the feedback signal. 
By definition, p = A/p. However, directly measuring p is not easy because it 
requires measuring the time a packet at the head of queue waits for packets 
from other queues to complete service. We use an indirect approach to solve this: 
when a queue is overloaded, measuring p can be simply done by counting the 
packet departure rate r depart , and p=\j r depart ■ When a queue is underloaded ( 
A = r depart), we use Equation 0 to calculate p using the average queue length 
Nq and packet loss Pioss- Therefore, we have: 



_ J depart depart ^ 1 

^ \ {\J {Nq - {K + l)Pioss)'^ + 4Vg - {Nq - {K + l)Pioss))/2 othcrwisc 

( 3 ) 

The performance of the proposed node algorithm depends on the measure- 
ment of queue length Nq, packet loss Pioss, arrival rate A and departure rate 
^depart for each class. We use the same form of exponentially weighted moving 
average function proposed in HH to smooth the measurement samples. 



3.4 Control Actions 

The control conditions that invoke changes to the traffic intensity p(z) are as 
follows: 
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1. If Nq{i) > iV™P(z), reduce traffic intensity to p{i) by either increasing service 
weights or reducing arrival rate by applying multiplicative factor Pi; and 

2. If Nq{i) < increase traffic intensity to p{i) by either decreasing 

service weights or increasing arrival rate by multiplying Pi . 

In both cases, the control factor Pi is: Pi = p{i)/p{i). 

Reducing arrival rate is achieved by signaling (via the RegulateJDown signal) 
the core provisioning algorithm (discussed in Section^ to reduce the allocated 
bandwidth at the appropriate edge traffic conditioners. Similarly, an increasing 
arrival rate is signaled (via the Link_State signal) to dynamic core provisioning, 
which increases the allocated bandwidth at the edge traffic conditioners. 

For simplicity, we introduce a strict priority in the service weight allocation 
procedure, i.e., higher priority classes can “steal” service weights from lower 
priority classes until the service weight of a lower priority class reaches its min- 
imum (w'"“). In addition, we always change local service weights first before 
sending a Congestion_Alarm signal to the core provisioning module to reduce 
the arrival rate which would require a network-wide adjustment of ingress traf- 
fic conditioners at edge nodes. An increase in the arrival rate is deferred to a 
periodic network-wide rate re-alignment algorithm which operates over longer 
time scales. In other words, the control system’s response to rate reduction is 
immediate, while, on the other hand, its response to rate increase to improve 
utilization is delayed to limit any oscillation in rate allocation. 

The details of the algorithm are given in j^j. 

4 Dynamic Core Provisioning 

Our core provisioning algorithm has two functions: to reduce edge bandwidth 
immediately after receiving a Congestion-Alarm signal from a node provisioning 
module, and to provide periodic bandwidth re-alignment to establish a modified 
max-min bandwidth allocation for traffic aggregates. We will focus on the first 
function and discuss the latter function in Section lOl 



4.1 Edge Rate Reduction Policy 

Given the measured traffic load matrix A and the required bandwidth reduction 
{— cf(i)} at link I for class i, the allocation procedure Regulate-Ingress-Down() 

needs to find the edge bandwidth reduction vector — = — [u'^(l):u'^(2): • • • : 

u*^(J)]^ such that: B-p-(j) * u^(j) = cf(j), where 0 < uf < Ui. 

When a/,, has more than one nonzero coefficients, there is an infinite number 
of solutions satisfying the above equation. We will choose one based on opti- 
mization policies such as fairness, minimizing the impact on other traffic and a 
combination of both. For clarity, we will drop the class (j) notation since the 
operations are the same for all classes. 

The policies for edge rate reduction may be optimize for two quite different 
objectives. 
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Equal Reduction. Equal reduction minimizes the variance of rate reduction 
among various traffic aggregates, i.e., min^ |x^r=i ~ ^ | with con- 
straints 0 < uf < Ui and = cf. Using Kuhn-Tucker condition [fi;], we 

have: 

Proposition 2. The solution to the problem of minimizing the variance of rate 
reductions comprises three parts: 

Vi with ai^i = 0, we have uf = 0; (4) 



then for notation simplicity, we re-number the remaining indeces with positive 
ai^i as 1, 2, • • • , n; and 






and 



1!^ 

^a{k) 



6 ^^k—1 

S _ ~ 

— ^cr(n) — 



E n 

i=k 



( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 



where {cr(l), cr{2), • • • , a{n)} is a permutation of {1,2, ■■■ ,n} such that 
sorted in increasing order, and k is chosen such that: Ceq{k — 1) < cf < Ceq{k), 
where Ceq^k') T ^cr(fc) fc-t-1 



Remark: Equal reduction gives each traffic aggregate the same amount of rate 
reduction until the rate of a traffic aggregate reaches zero. 



Minimal Branch-Penalty Reduction. A concern that is unique to DiffServ 
provisioning is to minimize the penalty on traffic belonging to the same regulated 
traffic aggregate that passes through non-congested branches of the routing tree. 
We call this effect the “branch-penalty”, which is caused by policing/shaping 
traffic aggregates at an ingress router. For example, in Figure El if link 7 is 
congested, the traffic aggregate ffl is reduced before entering link 1. Hence 
penalizing a portion of traffic aggregate #1 that passes through link 3 and 9. 

The total amount of branch-penalty is X)r=i(^ ~ since (1 — ai^i) is 

the proportion of traffic not passing through the congested link. Because of 
the constraint that have ~ = Sr=i ~ 

Cl - Therefore, minimizing the branch-penalty is equivalent to minimizing the 
total bandwidth reduction, that is: min ~ with 

constraints 0 < uf < Ui and X^r=i ~ H- 



Proposition 3. The solution to the minimizing branch-penalty problem com- 
prises three parts: 



■“<7(1) — '*^<t( 1)7- • • 7Mo.(fe_i) — tia(fc-l); 



( 7 ) 



k-1 

'^(j{k) “ Q ~ ^l,a(i)'^a(i) 7 

i=l 



( 8 ) 
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= ■■■ = u^(„) = 0, (9) 

where {cr(l), cr(2), • • • , <j{n)} is a permutation o/ {1, 2, • • • , n} such that ^.(i) is 
sorted in decreasing order, and k is chosen such that: Cbr{k — 1) < < Cbr{k), 

where Cbr{k) = 

A straightforward proof by contradiction is omitted due to lack of space. See 0 
for details. 

Remark: The solution is to sequentially reduce the Ui with the largest to 
zero, and then move on to the Ui with the second largest ai^i until the sum of 
reductions amounts to cf. 

Remark: A variation of the minimal branch-penalty solution is to sort based 
on rather than In this case, the solution minimizes the number 

of traffic aggregates affected by the rate reduction procedure. 



Penrose- Moore Inverse Reduction. It is clear that equal reduction and min- 
imizing branch-penalty have conflicting objectives. Equal reduction attempts to 
provide the same amount of reduction to all traffic aggregates. In contrast, min- 
imal branch-penalty reduction always depletes the bandwidth associated with 
the traffic aggregate with the largest portion of traffic passing through the con- 
gested link. To balance these two competing optimization objectives, we propose 
a new policy that minimizes the Euclidean distance of the rate reduction vector 
u^\ min constraints 0 < uf < Ui and Yl=i = cf ■ 

Similar to the solution of the minimizing variance problem in the equal re- 
duction case, we have: 

Proposition 4. The solution to the problem of minimizing the Euclidean dis- 
tance of the rate reduction vector comprises three parts: 

Vz with ai^i = 0, we have uf = 0; (10) 

then for notation simplicity, we re-number the remaining indeces with positive 
ai^i as 1, 2 , • • • , n; and 

'^o-(i) “ ■ ■ ■ 7 '^o-(fc-i) = 'Uo-(fc-i); and 

6 ^^k—1 

_ _ “(T(n) _ ~ ^l,cr{i)'^cr{i) 

El 2 

i=k ^l,<y(i) 

where {a{l),a{2),- ■ ■ ,a{n)} is a permutation of {1,2, ■■■ ,n} such that u^cr(i)l 
is sorted in increasing order, and k is chosen such that: Cpm{k— 1) < cf < 
Cp7n{h) , where Cpm {k) = x T (^cr(fc) / ^ I, (7 (k)) Yli—k+1 ’ 

Remark: Equation dI2J is equivalent to the Penrose-Moore (P-M) matrix in- 
verse g, in the form of u^a(k+i) ' ’ ’ ■ ' ' ai,a(n)V' * 



( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 
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(cf — ®/,o-(i)Wcr(i)), where [•••]''' is the P-M matrix inverse. In particu- 

lar, for an n X 1 vector a;_., the P-M inverse is a 1 x n vector where 

We name this policy as the P-M inverse reduction because of the property 
of P-M matrix inverse. The P-M matrix inverse always exists and is unique, 
and gives the least Euclidean distance among all possible solution satisfying the 
optimization constraint. 

Proposition 5. The performance of the P-M inverse reduction lies between the 
equal reduction and minimal branch-penalty reduction. In terms of fairness, it 
is better than the minimal branch-penalty reduction and in terms of minimizing 
branch-penalty, it is better than the equal reduction. 

Proof: By simple manipulation, the minimization objective of P-M inverse is 
equivalent to the following: min ('“i “ (Sr=i + (Sr=i /”}■ 

The first part of this formula is the optimization objective of the equal reduction 
policy. The second part of the above formula is scaled from the optimization 
objective of the minimizing branch penalty policy by squaring and division to 
be comparable to the objective function of equal reduction. 

That is, the P-M inverse method minimizes the sum of the objective func- 
tions minimized by the equal reduction and minimal branch penalty methods, 
respectively. Therefore, the P-M inverse method balances the trade-off between 
equal reduction and minimal branch penalty. □ 

Remark: It is noted that the P-M inverse reduction policy is not the only 
method that balances the optimization objectives of fairness and minimizing 
branch penalty. However, we choose it because of its clear geometric meaning 
(i.e., minimizing the Euclidean distance) and its simple closed- form formula. 

4.2 Edge Rate Alignment 

Unlike edge rate reduction, which is triggered locally by a link scheduler that 
needs to limit the impact on ingress traffic aggregates, the design goal for the 
periodic rate alignment algorithm is to re-align the bandwidth distribution across 
the network for various classes of traffic aggregates and to re-establish the ideal 
max-min fairness property. 

However, we need to extend the max-min fair allocation algorithm given in 
0 to reflect the point-to- multipoint topology of a DiffServ traffic aggregate. Let 
denote the set of links that are not saturated and V be the set of ingress 
aggregates that are not bottlenecked, (i.e., have no branch of traffic passing a 
saturated link). Then the procedure is given as follows: 

(1) identify the most loaded link I in the set of non-saturated links: 
I — argminjg£u ^Xj = (cj — allocated_capacity)/y~],.^.„ 

(2) increase allocation to all ingress aggregates in P by Xi and 
update the allocated_capacity for links in 11“ 
remove ingress aggregates passing I from V and 



( 3 ) 
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remove link I from 

(4) if V is empty, then stop; else go to (1) 

Our modification of step (1) changes the calculation of remaining capacity 
from (c; — allocated-capacity)/\\V\\ to (c/ — allocated -capacity) / 

Remark: The convergence speed of max-min allocation for point-to-multipoint 
traffic aggregates is faster than for point-to-point session because it is more 
likely that two traffic aggregates have traffic over the same congested link. In the 
extreme case, when all the traffic aggregates have portions of traffic over all the 
congested links, there is only one bottlenecked link. In this case, the algorithm 
takes one round to finish, and the allocation effect is equivalent to the equal 
reduction (in this case, “equal allocation”) method. 

5 Simulation Results 

5.1 Simulation Setup 

We evaluate our algorithms by simulation using the ns-2 simulator with the 
DiffServ module provided by Sean Murphy. Unless otherwise stated, we use the 
default values in the standard ns-2 release for the simulation parameters. 

The ns-2 DiffServ module uses the Weighted-Round-Robin scheduler which 
is a variant of WFQ. Three different buffer management algorithms are used for 
different DiffServ classes; these are, tail-dropping for the Expedited Forwarding 
(EF) Per-Hob-Behavior (PHB), RED-with-In-Out for the Assured Forward (AF) 
PHB Group, and Random Early Detection for the best-effort (BE) traffic class. 
In our simulation, we consider four classes: EF, AFl, AF2, and BE. The order 
above represents the priority for allocation of service weight and bandwidth, but 
does not reflect packet scheduling. The initial service weights for the four class 
queues are 30, 20, 10 and 10 with a fixed total of 100. The minimum service 
weight for EF, AFl is 10, and for AF2 it is 5. There is no minimum service 
weight for the BE class. The initial buffer size is 30 packets for the EF class 
queue, 100 packets each of the AFl and AF2 class queues, respectively, and 
200 packets for the BE class queue. When a RED or RIO queue’s buffer size is 
changed, the thresholds are changed proportionally. 

A combination of TCP, Constant-Bit-Rate (CBR) and Pareto On-Off traffic 
sources are used in the simulation. We use CBR sources for EF traffic, and a 
combination of infinite FTP with TCP Reno and Pareto bursty sources for others. 
The mean packet size of the EF traffic is 210 bytes, and 1000 bytes for others. 
The traffic conditioners are configured with one profile for each traffic source. 

The measurement window t; for packet loss is set to 30 seconds for the 
EF class and to 10 seconds for other classes. The measurement interval r for 
exponential weighted moving average is set to 500 ms. The multiplicative factor 
for upper and lower queue length thresholds are set to 7 q = 0.75 and 75 = 0.3. 

The simulation network comprises eight nodes with traffic conditioners at 
the edge, as shown in Figure 0. The backbone links are configured with 6 Mb/s 
capacity with a propagation delay of 1 ms. The three backbone links (Cl, C2 
and C3) highlighted in the figure are overloaded in various test cases to represent 
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sources 




Fig. 4. Simulated Network Topology. 

the focus of our traffic overload study. The access links leading to the congested 
link have 5 Mb/s with a 0.1 ms propagation delay. 

5.2 Dynamic Node Provisioning 

Service Differentiation Effect. To evaluate the effect of dynamic node pro- 
visioning on our network service model (defined in Section l2.,'fj) . we compare the 
results where the algorithm is enabled and disabled. We set the per-node delay 
bound to be 100 ms for the EF class, 500 ms for the AFl class and 1 s for the 
AF2 class. The packet loss threshold that invokes edge rate reduction is set to 
5 X 10“® for the EF class, 5 x 10“'* for the AFl class and 10“^ for the BE class. 

In this experiment, we use 2 CBR sources for the EF class, and 3 FTP and 3 
Pareto sources each for the AFl and AF2 classes, respectively. In addition, 2 FTP 
and 2 Pareto sources are used for the BE class. The dynamic node provisioning 
algorithm’s updateJnterval is set to 500 ms. 

The delay comparison shown in Figure El a) and illustrates the gain in 
delay differentiation when the node provisioning algorithm is enabled. Unlike 
Ea) where both AFl and AF2 delays are in the same range, in Eb), the AFl 
class has a quite flat delay of 100 ms. In addition, the EF class delay is better 
in 0(b) than in 0(a). The initial large delay for the AF2 class shown in 0b) 
reflects the difficulty of performing node provisioning without sufficient initial 
measurement data. 

In the packet loss comparison, the lack of loss differentiation is also evident in 
Figure 0c), while in Ed) with node provisioning enabled, only AF2 experiences 
loss. 

We also use simulation to investigate the appropriate time scale for the up- 
dateJnterval when invoking the node provisioning algorithm. Our results show 
that a short updateJntervals (100 msec) can affect system stability. We also note 
that increasing the updateJnterval to 5 second also risks violating the packet 
loss threshold. This comparison leads us to use an updateJnterval of 500 ms for 
the remaining simulations. 
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(a) Delay without node provisioning. (b) Delay with node provisioning. 
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(c) Loss without node provisioning. (d) Loss with node provisioning. 



Fig. 5. Node Provisioning Service Differentiation Effect. 



Sensitivity to Traffic Source Characteristics. Since our node provisioning 
algorithm uses a Markovian traffic model to derive the target control value p, we 
further test our scheme with TCP and self-similar bursty sources to demonstrate 
the algorithm’s insensitivity to non-Markovian traffic sources. We first run the 
simulation with only CBR and FTP sources. 

As shown in Ha), the service weights remain unchanged after an initial in- 
crease from an arbitrarily chosen initial value. This indicates that the provi- 
sioning algorithm quickly finds a stable operating point for each queue, inter- 
operating well with the TCP flow control mechanism. In the next experiment, 
we increase the traffic dynamics by adding eight Pareto sources with 500 Kb/s 
peak rate and 10s On-Off interval. We run the simulation for 1000s. FigureEI(b) 
shows that the dynamics of the service weight allocation is well differentiated 
against different service classes. 

In addition, the delay plots given in |S| also show that all the delay results 
are well below the per-node delay bound of 100ms, 500ms and Is for the EF, 
AFll and AF21 classes, respectively. These results verify that even though we 
use a simple and concise analytical model, we are able to provide performance 
differentiation for non-Markovian long-range dependent traffic. 



5.3 Dynamic Core Provisioning 

Responsiveness to Network Dynamics. We use a combination of CBR and 
FTP sources to study the effect of our dynamic core provisioning algorithm (i.e., 
the P-M Inverse method for rate reduction and max-min fair for rate alignment). 
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(a) Service weight, TCP. 



(b) Service weight, Pareto. 



Fig. 6. Node Provisioning Sensitivity to Bursty Traffic. 



The updateJnterval for edge rate reduction is set to Is. Periodic edge rate align- 
ment is invoked every 60s. We use CBR and FTP sources for EF and AFl traffic 
aggregates, respectively. Each traffic class comprises four traffic aggregates en- 
tering the network in the same manner as shown in Figure El A large number 
(50) of FTP sessions are used in each AFl aggregate to simulate a continuously 
bursty traffic demand. The distribution of the AFl traffic across the network is 
the same as shown in Table El 

The number of CBR flows in each aggregate varies to simulate the effect 
of varying bandwidth availability for the AFl class (which could be caused in 
reality by changes in traffic load, route, and/or network topology). The changes 
of available bandwidth for AFl class includes: at time 400s into the trace, C2 
(the available bandwidth at link 2) is reduced to 2Mb/s; at 500s into the trace, 
C3 is reduced to 0.5 Mb/s; and at 700s into the trace, C3 is increased to 3 Mb/s. 
In addition, at time 800s into the trace, we simulate the effect of a route change, 
specifically, all packets from traffic aggregate ul and m3 to node 5 are rerouted 
to node 8. 

Figure 0 illustrates the allocation and delay results for the four AFl ag- 
gregates. We observe that not every injected change of bandwidth availability 
triggers an edge rate reduction, however, in such a case it does cause changes 
in packet delay. Since the measured delay is within the performance bound, the 
node provisioning algorithm does not generate Congestion_Alarm signals to the 
core provisioning module. Hence, rate reduction is not invoked. In most cases, 
edge rate alignment does not take effect either because the node provisioning 
algorithm does not report the needs for an edge rate increase. Both phenomena 
demonstrate the robustness of our control system. 

The system correctly responds to route changes because the core provisioning 
algorithm continuously measures the traffic load matrix. As shown in Figure 0(a) 
and (b), after time 800s into the trace, the allocation of ul and m3 at link 
Cl drops to zero, while the corresponding allocation at link C2 increases to 
accommodate the surging traffic demand. 



Effect of Rate Control Policy. In this section, we use test case examples 
to verify the effect of different rate control policies in our core provisioning 
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1000 




(a) Average bandwidth, link Cl. (b) Average bandwidth, link C2. 




1000 




(c) Average delay, link Cl. (d) Average delay, link C2. 

Fig. 7. Core Provisioning for API Aggregates: Bandwidth Allocation and Delay 
(Averaged over 10s). 



algorithm. We only use CBR traffic sources in the following tests to focus on the 
effect of these policies. 

Table [D gives the initial traffic distribution of the four EF aggregates com- 
prising only CBR flows in the simulation network, as shown in Figure 0 For 
clarity, we only show the distribution over the three highlighted links (Cl, C2 
and C3). The first three data-rows form the traffic load matrix A, and the last 
data-row is the input vector u. 

In Figure 0 we compare the metrics for equal reduction, minimal branch- 
penalty and the P-M inverse reduction under ten randomly generated test cases. 
Each test case starts with the same initial load condition, as given in Table 0 
The change is introduced by reducing the capacity of one backbone link to cause 
congestion which subsequently triggers rate reduction. 

Figure 0(a) shows the fairness metric: the variance of rate reduction vector 
u'*. The equal reduction policy always generates the smallest variance, in most 
of the cases the variances are zero, and the non-zero variance cases are caused 
by the boundary conditions where some of the traffic aggregates have their rates 
reduced to zero. Here we observe that the P-M inverse method always gives a 
variance value between those of equal reduction and minimizing branch penalty. 
Similarly, Figure 0(b) illustrates the branch penalty metric: ~ In 

this case, the minimizing branch penalty method consistently has the lowest 
branch penalty values, followed by the P-M inverse method. 
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Table 1. Traffic Distribution Matrix. 



Bottleneck 


[Traffic Aggregates! 


Link 


Ui 


U2 


C/a 


C/4 


Cl 


0.20 


0.25 


0.57 


0.10 


C2 


0.80 


0.75 


0.43 


0.90 


Ca 


0.40 


0.50 


0.15 


0.80 


Load (Mb/s) 


1.0 


0.8 


1.4 


2.0 



The results support our assertion that the P-M Inverse method balances the 
trade-ofl between equal reduction and minimal branch penalty. 



6 Conclusion 

We have argued that dynamic provisioning is superior to static provisioning 
for DiffServ because it affords network mechanisms the flexibility to regulate 
edge traffic maintaining service differentiation under persistent congestion and 
device failure conditions when observed in the core network. Our core provi- 
sioning algorithm is designed to address the unique difficulty of provisioning 
DiffServ traffic aggregates (i.e., rate-control can only be exerted at the root of 
any traffic distribution tree). We proposed the P-M Inverse method for edge 
rate reduction which balances the trade-off between fairness and minimizing the 
branch-penalty. We extended max-min fair allocation for edge rate alignment 
and demonstrated its convergence property. Our node provisioning algorithm 
prevents transient service level violations by dynamically adjusting the service 
weights of a weighted fair queueing scheduler. The algorithm is measurement- 
based and uses a simple but effective analytic formula for closed-loop control. 
Collectively, these algorithms contribute toward a more quantitative differenti- 
ated service Internet, supporting per-class delay guarantees with differentiated 
loss bounds across core IP networks. 
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Fig. 8. Reduction Policy Comparison (Ten Independent Tests). 
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Abstract. The question of our study is how to provision a diffserv (dif- 
ferentiated service) intra-net serving three classes of traffic, i.e., voice, 
real-time data (e.g. stock quotes), and best-effort data. Each class of 
traffic requires a different level of QoS (Quality of Service) guarantee. 
For VoIP the primary QoS requirements are delay and loss; for real- 
time data response-time. Given a network configuration and anticipated 
workload of a business intra-net, we use ns-2 simulations to determine the 
minimum capacity requirements that dominate total cost of the intra- 
net. To ensure that it is worthwhile converging different traffic classes or 
deploying diffserv, we cautiously examine capacity requirements in three 
sets of experiments: three traffic classes in i) three dedicated networks, ii) 
one network without diffserv support , and iii) one network with diffserv 
support. We find that for the business intra-net of our study, integration 
without diffserv may need considerable over-provisioning depending on 
the fraction of real-time data in the network. In addition, we observe 
significant capacity savings in the diffserv case; thus conclude that de- 
ploying diffserv is advantageous. The relations we find give rise to, as far 
as we know, the first rule of thumb on provisioning a diffserv network 
for increasing real-time data. 



1 Introduction 

Integration of services for voice, real-time data, and best-effort data on IP intra- 
nets is of special interest, as it has the potential to save network capacity that 
dominates costs Moreover, Bajaj et al. |2| suggested that when network 
utilization is high, having multiple service levels for real-time traffic may reduce 
the capacity requirement. While Bajaj et al. examined voice and low quality 
video in a diffserv network, we are interested in voice and emerging transaction- 
oriented applications. Such applications are web-based and include support for 
response-time-critical quotes, and transactions on securities, stocks, and bonds. 
We expect to derive guidelines to provision an IP intra-net with multiple levels 
of services for such applications. 

Recently Kim et al. evaluated provisioning for voice over IP (VoIP) in a diff- 
serv network P). They found a roughly linear relationship between the number 
of VoIP connections and the capacity requirement. The multiplexing gain was in 



L. Wolf, D. Hutchison, and R. Steinmetz (Eds.): IWQoS 2001, LNCS 2092, pp. 27-^^ 2001. 
(c) Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2001 
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agreement with the telecommunication experience. Although they investigated 
the effect of competing web traffic on VoIP in diffserv networks, they did not 
measure performance for any type of traffic other than VoIP. 

It is not clear yet how to provision for web- like data traffic. This provisioning 
problem is of special interest because in the future a portion of this data traffic 
may be real-time. This work addresses the problem of provisioning web traffic 
with response-time requirement on diffserv networks that carry, in addition to 
real-time data, VoIP and other best effort data. Our goal is to measure with 
simulations the benefit of integration and differentiation of services. Therefore 
we try to answer, which of the following three cases requires lower capacity. 

1. Keeping voice, real-time data, and best-effort data on dedicated IP networks 

2. Integrating voice, real-time data, and best-effort data in a conventional IP 
network without diffserv support 

3. Integrating voice, real-time data, and best-effort data in a network with 
diffserv support for the three classes of traffic 

To determine the minimal capacity requirement, we measure quality of VoIP 
and real-time data. For VoIP, similar to Kim et al. P], we measure end-to-end 
delay and loss. For real-time data traffic, we measure response-times of web 
down- loads. 

We observe that case two needs significant over-provisioning compared to 
case one when the fraction of real-time data is small to medium. If all data 
traffic is real-time, the capacity requirements for case one and two are not very 
different. For case three, we find a lower capacity requirement than that of case 
one. This capacity requirement shows an approximately linear relationship to the 
fraction of real-time data; more real-time data require more capacity. Compared 
to dedicated networks, the percentage of capacity savings for integration with 
diffserv remains approximately constant for a small to medium fraction of real- 
time data. These results give a guideline on how to provision diffserv networks 
for web traffic with response-time requirements. 

The rest of this report is organized as follows: Section El describes the sim- 
ulation environment, topology, source model and explains measurement metrics 
for QoS requirements to assess capacity provisioning. In Section 0 we explore 
capacity provisioning for voice, real-time and best-effort data services on dedi- 
cated networks. In Section 0we present results on provisioning a conventional IP 
network without diffserv support for these services. In Section 0 we investigate 
provisioning and capacity savings with diffserv support. In Section we discuss 
our results, limitations, and further work. 



2 Setup 

This section introduces the simulation environment, topology, source model, and 
measurement metrics for QoS requirements to assess capacity provisioning. 
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2.1 Simulation Environment 

We use the ns-2 ^ as our simulation environment. We have augmented ns-2 with 
diffserv additions by Murphy and scripts that explicitly model the interac- 
tions of HTTP/ 1.1 (^. We have customized routines for collecting performance 
statistics. 

The diffserv additions model diffserv functionality. Diffserv mni provides 
different levels of service by aggregating flows with similar QoS requirements. 
At the network edges, packets are classified and marked with code-points. Inside 
the network, packets are forwarded solely depending on their code-points. We 
consider three levels of service based on different forwarding mechanisms as 
specified by the IETF. 

— expedited forwarding (EF) 

This forwarding mechanism implements a virtual wire m- It is intended for 
delay sensitive applications such as interactive voice or video. Wroclawski 
and Charny HH propose to implement guaranteed service [E] based on EF. 
We use it to forward voice traffic. 

— assured forwarding (AF) 

This forwarding mechanism is intended for data that should not be delayed 
by network congestion H3|. Wroclawski and Charny HH propose to imple- 
ment controlled-load service HH based on AF. We use AF to differentiate 
real-time data traffic from best-effort data traffic. 

— best effort (BE) 

This forwarding mechanism implements best-effort service. We use it to for- 
ward best-effort data traffic. 

The diffserv package implements three queues to buffer the packets of these 
three service classes. The queues are serviced with a deficit round-robin sched- 
uler. We do no conditioning at ingress and configure a single level of drop prece- 
dences for AF, i.e. we mark all AF traffic as AFll. 



2.2 Topology 

For our simulation we choose a simple dumbbell topology as depicted in Figure 
El This topology may e.g. represent the bottleneck link in an intra-net, on which 
capacity is scarce (see Figure ^). It may also be viewed in a more general sense, 
since many have argued that there is always a single bottleneck link on any 
network path |2j, which justifies our choice to start experiments with such a 
network topology. We distribute sources as depicted in Figure El We position 50 
phones and 50 web clients at the right side of the bottleneck and 50 phones and 
5 web servers at left side. Access links have 10Mb in capacity and 0.1ms in delay. 
The bottleneck link has a propagation delay of 10ms to model the worst case for 
a connection going through all of Europe. The variables in this simulation are 
the capacity of the bottleneck link and its queue size. If not explicitly mentioned, 
queue size is set to 20KB. 
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Fig. 1. Intra-Net Topology. 
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Fig. 2. Simulation Topology. 



2.3 Source Model 

We model voice traffic as VoIP. A telephone is a source/sink pair that produces 
CBR traffic at call times. We assume no compression or silence suppression; the 
source thus produces a 64Kb stream. As packetization for VoIP is not standard- 
ized, we assume that each packet contains 10ms of speech. We think that this 
is a realistic tradeoff between packetization delay and overhead due to IP and 
UDP headers. The net CBR rate of a phone is thus 86.4Kb. 

To model call duration and inter-call time we use parameters as depicted 
in Table O In residential environments, call durations are simply exponentially 
distributed with a mean of 3 minutes HSl. However, from our partners we know 
that a bi-modal distribution for call durations, representing long and short calls, 
better suits the situation of a busy hour in a large bank. Both long and short 
calls, as well as the inter-call time, were represented by exponential distributions. 
This model offers a mean load of 800Kb on the bottleneck link given that 50 
phone pairs interact. 

We model data traffic as web traffic. We explicitly model the traffic generated 
by request/reply interactions of HTTP/ 1.1 between web server and clients. This 
modeling of HTTP/ 1.1 interactions includes features like persistent connections 
and pipelining. We keep TCP connections at servers open for further down- 
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Table 1. User/Session Related Parameters to Generate Voice Traffic. 



Parameter 


Distribution 


Average 


Call duration 


Bimodal 


long call : 20"/, 
Short Call : 80"/, 


Long Call 


Exponential 


8 min 


Short Call 


Exponential 


3 min 


Inter-Call time 


Exponential 


15 min 



loads and eliminate the need for a client to wait for the server’s response before 
sending further requests. We model a requested web page as an index page plus 
a number of embedded objects. To generate the corresponding traffic, we need 
the distributions for the following entities: 

1. size of requested index objects 

2. number of embedded objects 

3. size of embedded objects 

4. server selection 

5. think time between two successive down- loads. 



Table 2. User/Session Related Parameters to Generate Web Traffic. 



Parameter 


Distribution 


Average 


Shape 


Size of Index Objects 


Pareto 


8000 B 


1.2 


Size of Embedded Objects 


Pareto 


4000 B 


1.1 


Number of Embedded Objects. 


Pareto 


20 


1.5 


Think Time 


Pareto 


30 sec 


2.5 



We use parameters as depicted in Table El Distributions of object sizes and 
number of embedded objects were determined with web crawling in a bank’s 
intra-net PI- Measured distributions basically agree with those of Barford et 
al. f l 711 S) . Our model does not address the matching problem, i.e. which request 
goes to which server. Instead we randomly chose the server for each object. 
Server latencies were not modeled, as this exceeds the scope of this work. This 
model produces a mean load of 850Kb on the bottleneck link in direction from 
servers to clients, given that five web servers interact with 50 web clients on a 
dedicated network with 2.4Mb provisioned at the bottleneck link. In experiments 
with integrated networks, we measure slightly more data traffic than voice traffic 
on the bottleneck link given the number of sources and topology in Figure E] 
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2.4 QoS Requirements 

To determine the capacity requirement for a given network, we need to define 
QoS requirements for each type of traffic. We chose these requirements as real- 
istically as possible. For this reason we were in contact with a large Swiss bank. 
Thus, the QoS requirements for voice and real-time data are derived from the 
practice. 

For VoIP transmission, we measure end-to-end delay and packet loss. We 
define three requirements: one for the end-to-end delay and the other two for 
packet loss. End-to-end packet delay for VoIP consists of coding and packeti- 
zation delay as well as network delay. Coding and packetization delays can be 
up to 30ms. Steinmetz and Nahrstedt state that one-way lip-to-ear delay 
should not exceed 100-200ms based on testing with human experts. In conven- 
tional telephony networks, users are even accustomed to much lower delays. For 
these reasons we define 50ms as an upper limit for end-to-end network delay. 
The impact of loss to VoIP depends on the speech coder. We assume the ITU-T 
G.7I1 coder j2Uj . which is widely deployed in conventional telephones in Europe. 
To quantify the impact of packet loss to packetized speech coded with this coder, 
we group successive losses of VoIP packets into outages. The notion of outages 
comes from Paxson who investigated on end-to-end Internet packet dynamics 
m- Such outages are usually perceived as a crackling sound when played out 
at the receiver’s side. We think that number and duration of outages may char- 
acterize the impact of loss reasonably well for this coder in situations of low or 
moderate loss. Since there is no standard on how to assess human perception of 
VoIP transmission with this coder, we conducted trials in our lab, in which we 
mapped pre-recorded speech on outage patterns of our simulations. From these 
trials, we define the requirements on outages for VoIP as follows: The number of 
outages must not exceed 5 per minute. Outage duration must not exceed 50ms. 
This approach is similar to the one used by Kim et al. P]. 

For real-time data we measure the fraction of response-times of web page 
down-loads that are below five seconds. We define this fraction as the five sec- 
onds response time quantile. We define the response-time as the time that has 
elapsed between sending out the first TCP syn packet and receiving the last 
TCP packet containing relevant data. To control QoS for this type of real-time 
data traffic, banks measure the percentage of data that is received in five sec- 
onds. Banks require this quantile to exceed some limit in the very high nineties. 
After discussion with partners, we set this limit to 99%. 



3 Dedicated Networks 

We investigate the provisioning for dedicated networks for VoIP and web traffic 
to be able to assess the benefit in terms of capacity savings when integrating 
these networks. We determine provisioning by assessing QoS for each type of 
traffic. 
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3.1 Voice 

For VoIP traffic we measure the capacity needed to accommodate the traffic 
generated by 50 phones. We measure end-to-end delay, and number and duration 
of outages at increasing link capacity. 



Delay vs. Link Capacity 




Number of Outages per minute vs. Link Capacity 




Link Capacity [Mb] 



Fig. 3. Packet Delay and Outage Frequency for VoIP on a Dedicated Network. 



Figure El (top) depicts maximum end-to-end delay of VoIP packets. We find 
that the maximum delay decreases from 145ms at 1.2Mb to 11ms at 1.9Mb. The 
QoS requirement for end-to-end packet delay, to be less than 50ms, is reached at 
1.6Mb. For capacities larger than 1.8Mb, the end-to-end delay equals the phys- 
ical propagation delay. This means that queues in the system are empty at this 
capacity. Figure El (bottom) demonstrates the number of outages for VoIP on 
a dedicated network decreases from 25 at 1.2Mb to zero at 1.8Mb. For larger 
capacities the number of outages remains zero. The QoS requirement for the 
number of outages, to be less than five per minute, is met at 1.5Mb. At 1.8Mb 
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VoIP Outage Duration vs. Link Capacity 




Link Capacity [Mb] 



Fig. 4. Outage Duration for VoIP on a Dedicated Network. 



outages disappear as queues become empty. Figured depicts the maximum out- 
age durations. Maximum outage duration sharply drops at 1.4Mb and becomes 
zero at 1.8Mb. The QoS requirement for the maximum outage duration, to be 
less than 50ms, is reached at 1.5Mb. Reviewing all QoS requirements at a time, 
we find that the end-to-end delay requirement is met at 1.6Mb, whereas the 
requirements on the number and duration of outages are both met at 1.5Mb. 

We summarize our findings on provisioning dedicated network for VoIP: 

— Outages and queuing delay totally disappear at 1.8Mb. 

— The stringent end-to-end delay requirement of 50ms is the dominant factor 
that limits provisioning for VoIP in a dedicated network to 1.6Mb. 



3.2 Real-Time Data 

In this section, we measure the capacity requirement for real-time data traffic on 
a dedicated network. We model real-time data as web traffic with a response-time 
requirement. 

We start with all data traffic in our experiment being real-time, i.e. all 50 
web clients requesting web pages with a response-time requirement. Figure El 
depicts the fraction of web pages that can be down-loaded within five seconds 
at increasing capacities. This fraction grows from 93.5% at 1.2Mb to 99.3% at 
2.6Mb. The curve is concave from above, which means that additional capacity 
has a stronger impact on response-times at lower capacities and a smaller impact 
at higher capacities. The QoS requirement for real-time data, that 99% of the 
web pages can be down-loaded in less than five seconds, is met at 2.4Mb. 

These response-time quantiles are measured at a queue size of 20KB at both 
ends of the bottleneck link. Since queue size 20KB is already larger than the 
bandwidth delay product, which is required to make TCP perform at its maxi- 
mum, varying queue size has not much impact on response-times. 
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Response Time Quantile vs. Link Capacity 




Fig. 5. Five Seconds Response Time Quantile for Web Traffic on a Dedicated 
Network. 



Capacity Requirement for Real-Time Data 




Number of Web Clients 



Fig. 6. Multiplexing for Real-Time Data Traffic. 



As we want to experiment with various fractions of data traffic having a 
real-time requirement, we investigate the capacity requirement of an increasing 
number of web clients requesting pages with a response-time requirement. Figure 
0shows that the capacity requirement grows less and less with increasing number 
of clients. It grows from 0.9Mb for 5 web clients to 2.4Mb for 50 web clients. 

We summarize our findings on provisioning dedicated networks for real-time 
data: 

— The capacity requirement for 50 web clients requesting web pages with 
response-time requirement is met at 2.4Mb. 
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3.3 Three Dedicated Networks 

We determine the capacity requirement for a set of dedicated networks as fol- 
lows. A dedicated network for VoIP has a capacity requirement of 1.6Mb. To 
accommodate the real-time data traffic on a dedicated network, we need be- 
tween zero and 2.4Mb depending on the number of clients requesting web pages 
with response-time requirement. The remaining best-effort traffic on a dedicated 
network needs marginal capacity as it has no QoS requirements to meet. We as- 
sume that this capacity for best-effort traffic on a best-effort network is zero, 
which is in favor of the dedicated networks case. Summing up these require- 
ments, we conclude that dedicated networks need between 1.6Mb and 4.0Mb 
provisioning depending on the fraction of real-time traffic. 



4 Integrated Networks 
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Fig. 7. Maximal End-to-End Delay without Diffserv Support. 
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In this section, we investigate capacity requirements for an integrated network 
without diffserv support. A network without diffserv support cannot differentiate 
between best-effort and real-time data. Therefore, we have to over-provision the 
network such that VoIP meets its QoS requirements and all web traffic, best- 
effort and real-time, meet the response-time requirement. 

For VoIP packets we measure a maximum end-to-end delay of 58ms at 3.5Mb 
that linearly decreases with increasing capacity to 45ms at 4.4Mb (Figure Q. 
In contrast to the dedicated networks case, these values remain considerably 
high. To measure the impact of loss for VoIP, we depict number and duration 
of outages at increasing capacity. Figure 0 (top) shows that outages start at 5.5 
per minute for 3.5Mb and slowly decrease to 2.8 per minute at 4.5Mb. The QoS 
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Number of Outages per minute vs. Link Capacity 
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Fig. 8. Number of Outages and Outage Duration without DiffServ Support. 



requirement of a maximum of five outages per minute is met at 3.6Mb. Outage 
durations (see Figure 0 bottom) show no clear trend. They fluctuate between 
30ms and 40ms in the studied interval between 3.5Mb and 4.5Mb. This is below 
the QoS requirement of 50ms. Other than in the dedicated networks case, there 
is no capacity at which VoIP delay sharply drops and outages disappear. We 
presume that this effect comes from the bursty nature of competing web traffic, 
which cannot be alleviated in the studied range of capacities. 

For data traffic, we monitor the response-time of all web pages, as a network 
without diffserv support cannot differentiate between real-time and best-effort 
data. FigurelOldepicts the fraction of all down-loads below five seconds. This frac- 
tion increases from 99.2% for 3.6Mb to 99.6% for 4.5Mb. The QoS requirement, 
that 99% of the web pages can be down- loaded in five seconds, is fulfilled for all 
studied capacities. We presume that the reason for this excellent performance 
for real-time data is the unlimited use of the total capacity at the bottleneck 
link. 
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Five Seconds Response Time Quantiie vs. Link Capacity 
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Fig. 9. Five Seconds Response Time Quantile without DiffServ Support. 
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To determine the capacity requirement for a network without diffserv sup- 
port, we review QoS requirements for VoIP and data traffic. VoIP‘s delay is the 
dominant requirement that sets the capacity requirement to 4.2Mb. 

We summarize our results for provisioning an integrated network without 
diffserv support: 

— An integrated network without diffserv support cannot differentiate services. 
Therefore we have to over-provision such that all data traffic meets the QoS 
requirement for real-time data. 

— The stringent requirement on VoIP’s delay is the dominant factor setting 
the capacity requirement for an integrated network without diffserv support 
to 4.2Mb. 

5 DiffServ Support 

In this section we investigate provisioning an integrated network for voice, real- 
time, and best-effort data with diffserv support. To differentiate three levels of 
service, we mark the traffic as follows: 

1. Voice traffic as expedited forwarding (EF). 

2. Real-time data traffic as assured forwarding (AF). 

3. The remaining traffic as best effort (BE). 

After some first trials, in which we have observed larger capacity requirements 
for a diffserv network than for a network without diffserv support, we realized 
a performance problem caused by the deficit round-robin (DRR) scheduler in 
Murphy’s diffserv package. The DRR scheduler implements a queue for each 
level of service and assigns a fixed number of byte-credits to each queue on a 
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Max. Delay vs. Link Capacity 




Fig. 10. Maximal End-to-End Delay with DiffServ Support. 



per-round basis. These byte-credits can then be used to forward packets of back- 
logged queues. If a queue is not back-logged, the byte-credits can be unlimitedly 
accumulated to be used when packets arrive on this queue, which then causes 
high queuing delays for packets in other queues. We have found in our simulations 
that bursty real-time traffic has led the AF queue to accumulate enough byte- 
credits to cause large delay and outages for VoIP traffic in EE. The performance 
problem is now also reported on the web page of the diffserv package 0- We thus 
revised the scheduler and modified it into a weighted round-robin (WRR) based 
on packet counts. This WRR scheduler has the advantage that we can give tight 
delay bounds for every queue. With this modification, we were able to measure 
significantly lower capacity requirements than in the integration without diffserv 
case. 

Before varying the fraction of data traffic that is real-time, we have thor- 
oughly studied a setup in which 20% of the web clients have requested real-time 
data and 80% of the web clients have requested best-effort data. We have found 
that the capacity requirement is minimized when service rates for the queues in 
the WRR scheduler are configured such that QoS for voice and real-time data 
is simultaneously at the performance limit. We show figures that depict QoS 
metrics vs. capacity for such a configuration. For VoIP, Figure E3 shows that 
end-to-end delay lowers from 140ms at 2.1Mb to 20ms at 3.1Mb. The QoS re- 
quirement of 50ms is fulfilled at 2.4Mb. Figure O (top) shows that the number 
of outages for VoIP drops from eight per minute at 2.1Mb to zero at 2.8Mb 
and remains zero for capacities larger than 2.8Mb. Figure El (bottom) shows 
that the maximal outage duration for VoIP drops from 15ms at 2.1Mb to zero 
at 2.8Mb and remains zero for capacities larger than 2.8Mb. The QoS require- 
ment for outage durations, not to exceed 50ms, is met for all capacities in the 
interval studied. We see that all QoS metrics for VoIP in an integrated network 
with diffserv support evolve similar to the corresponding QoS metrics in a ded- 
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Fig. 11. Number of Outages and Outage Duration with DiffServ Support. 



icated network. Delay, and the number and duration of outages sharply drop at 
some sufficient capacity around 2.4Mb. The delay requirement determines the 
provisioning from the VoIP side. 

For real-time data, the fraction of web pages that can be down-loaded in 
less than five seconds increases from 98.7% at 2.1Mb to 99.7% at 3.1Mb (Figure 
C21 The 99% QoS requirement, determining provisioning from the real-time data 
side, is met at 2.3Mb. For best-effort data, the fraction of pages with down-loads 
times of less than five seconds increases from around 80% at 2.1Mb (not shown) 
to 97.6% at 3.1Mb. This is a clear service differentiation between real-time traffic 
and best-effort traffic. 

Next, we vary the fraction of data traffic that is real-time to investigate the 
relationship between provisioning requirements and the fraction of real-time data 
traffic. We find an approximately linear correlation for small to medium fractions 
of data traffic being real-time; more real-time traffic needs more capacity (Fig- 
ure o. Compared to the dedicated networks case, the savings in capacity are 
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Five Seconds Response Time Quantiie vs. Link Capacity 
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Fig. 12. Five Seconds Response Time Quantiles with DiffServ Support. 



Capacity Provisioning vs. Fraction of Real-Time Data Traffic 
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Fig. 13. Provisioning Requirement versus Fraction of Real-Time Data Traffic. 



approximately 15% for the WRR scheduler with our source model that produces 
slightly more data traffic than voice traffic. First measurements with a weighted 
fair queuing scheduler seem to show slightly higher savings. In addition, we see 
that a network without diffserv support needs up to 60% over-provisioning. 

We additionally experimented with conditioning the real-time data traffic 
with a token bucket and found that configuration of rate and depth had no 
significant effect on provisioning. 
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6 Conclusion 

In this study, we investigate QoS provisioning of intra-nets serving three classes 
of traffic, i.e., voice, real-time data and best-effort data. We find that integra- 
tion on a network without diffserv support needs significant over-provisioning 
if a small to medium fraction of data traffic is real-time. If all data traffic is 
real-time, provisioning for dedicated networks and integrated networks with or 
without diffserv support is not much different. For all other traffic compositions 
we find lower capacity requirements for networks with diffserv support than for 
dedicated networks. Compared to dedicated networks, the percentage of savings 
for integration with diffserv remains constant for a small to medium fraction of 
real-time data. Our results provide a rule of thumb towards capacity planing for 
real-time data. 

For the networks with diffserv support, we find that choice and implementa- 
tion of the scheduling algorithm had significant impact on capacity requirements. 
We are aware that the WRR scheduler, which we used in Section|3does not lead 
to the optimal performance. However, we can give tight delay bounds for this 
scheduler, which we think is crucial as delay seems to be the limiting factor. To 
clarify this issue, we are currently experimenting with a weighted fair queuing 
scheduler m- 

In addition, we plan to further vary traffic compositions, particularly to 
study variations of offered load for voice and data, and investigate more com- 
plex topologies. To generalize our results for the Internet, we plan to investigate 
capacity provisioning on randomly generated topologies with Zipf’s law connec- 
tivity m- Finally, we would like to stress that, in addition to the results reported 
in this paper, our simulation package is publicly available. It will enable the re- 
search community, network service providers, banks and other large enterprises 
to derive provisioning guidelines for their networks. 
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Abstract. As the diversity of Internet applications increases, so does 
the need for a variety of quality-of-service (QoS) levels on the network. 
The Paris Metro Pricing (PMP) strategy uses pricing as a tool to im- 
plement network resource allocation for QoS assurance; PMP is simple, 
self-regulating, and does not require significant communications or band- 
width overhead. In this paper, we develop an analytic model for PMP. 
We first assume that the network service provider is a single constrained 
monopolist and users must participate in the network; we model the re- 
sultant consumer behavior and the provider’s profit. We then relax the 
restriction that users must join the network, allowing them to opt-out, 
and derive the critical QoS thresholds for a profit-maximizing service 
provider. Our results show that PMP in a single-provider scenario can 
be prohtable to the provider, both when users must use the system and 
when they may opt out. 



1 Introduction 

There has been tremendous interest in engineering the Internet to provide Qual- 
ity of Service (QoS) guarantees. Most proposals for providing QoS in networks 
focus on the details of allocating, controlling, measuring and policing bandwidth 
usage. Many of the Internet resource reservation schemes such as RSVP PI ini- 
tially proposed for the Internet have also been adapted and proposed for wireless 
access networks (e.g. and references therein); so have simpler alternatives 

like the philosophy behind the Differentiated Services (Diff-Serv) [B| approach 
(e.g. m and references therein). 

In this paper we consider the use of market-based mechanisms, and in partic- 
ular, pricing, for resource allocation to provide differentiated services. Odlyzko 
P] has recently proposed a simple approach, called Paris Metro Pricing (PMP), 
for providing differentiated QoS service on the Internet. The PMP proposal was 
inspired by the Paris Metro system, which until about 15 years ago operated 
1st and 2nd class cars that contained seats identical in number and quality, but 
with 1st class tickets costing twice as much as 2nd class. The 1st class cars were 
thus less congested, since only those passengers who cared about getting a seat, 
fresher air, etc., paid the premium. The system was self-regulating: when the 1st 

* ©Telcordia Technologies, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 
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class cars became too crowded passengers decided they were not worth the pre- 
mium and traveled 2nd class, eventually thus restoring the quality differential Q 

As Odlyzko 0 points out, pricing is a crude tool, since different applications 
have different requirements for bandwidth, latency, jitter, etc. PMP is similar 
to Diff-Serv in that no hard QoS guarantees are provided, only expected levels 
of service, but unlike Diff-Serv, it integrates economics and pricing with traffic 
management. In this sense the present paper is interdisciplinary in nature. The 
appeal of PMP lies in its simplicity and low overhead, not only in terms of techni- 
cal aspects of marking and measuring packets, etc., but also in terms of charging 
and pricing, which can represent very significant overheads in commercial net- 
works like the Public Switched Telephone Network (PSTN). We believe that the 
simplicity and low overhead of PMP make it particularly attractive for wireless 
access networks, given the constrained bandwidth of wireless networks and the 
resource limitations of mobile devices. However this model can be applied to any 
network, not just wireless ones. 

In Sec. 13 we develop a simplified model of PMP using tools drawn from eco- 
nomic analysis to investigate how well it provides differentiated QoS. Gibbens et 
al. P have previously developed an analytical model for PMP, and we base our 
work on this model. We investigated the Gibbens model and found that it did not 
correctly take into account the number of users accessing the network. We have 
developed a modified analytical model that does so; although the modification 
is subtle, it has significant impact. We validated our model by simulation. We 
describe our analytical model and simulation results in Sec. |3 The simulation 
shows that when the system is bootstrapped, with high and low-QoS channels 
being initially empty, and users subsequently arrive and make choices in accor- 
dance with their willness to pay for QoS, the system does eventually converge, 
and it converges to the equilibrium predicted by the analytic model. Thus the 
simulation model confirms that users under PMP obtain differentiated services, 
and users who are willing to pay more do in fact enjoy a less congested channel. 

We next turn our attention to whether a service provider offering network 
access in an enterprise environment will in fact enhance profits by offering PMP. 
Glearly this question is crucial if PMP is to be viable. Note that in an enterprise 
situation the service provider may be an external company (as is increasingly 
the case where support services are outsourced) or an in-house operation (where 
internal charging mechanisms are used to maintain accountability and reduce 
waste.) 

In Sec. 0 we consider the situation where all users use the network, using ei- 
ther the low-priced or high-priced channel, but the service provider is constrained 
to provide some minimum level of capacity at the low price (a common type of 
clause in service contracts.) We then consider the question: can the provider 
enhance profits by introducing a premium channel of high QoS and using PMP? 
We show by means of enhancements to our analytical model that in fact he can. 

In Sec. 0 we turn to the situation where users may in fact opt out of using the 
network altogether if they feel it does not have sufficient utility (e.g., the price 

^ The Bombay commuter trains, affectionately known as “locals”, still operate under 
this principle, so the proposal should perhaps be called Bombay Local Pricing (BLP). 
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is too high or the quality too low) . We develop our analytical model further and 
show that once again, for this situation, the service provider can enhance profits 
by splitting the available bandwidth into a high priced and a low-priced channel 
and using PMP. 

Thus this paper develops an analytical model for the viability of PMP and 
of user behavior, validates this model by simulation, and shows by further de- 
velopment of the model that PMP is desirable from a service provider’s point 
of view for the situations we have discussed. Clearly there are numerous further 
issues that can and need to be studied further. In Sec.Elwe briefly address these 
in our conclusion. 



2 The Basic PMP Model 



In this section, we develop the basic PMP model. Our derivation follows the 
approach used in Gibbens P but with some key differences described below. 

Let the entire bandwidth (or capacity) available in a given cell of the network 
be C Mbps, and when using PMP this is divided into a low-priced channel with 
capacity Cl = aC, and a high-priced channel with capacity Ch = (1 — a)C. 
For a particular system, the possible values of a may need to be fixed, but in 
general they may be any value in [0, 1]. For simplicity in this paper we assume 
subscription pricing, i.e., the user pays a flat rate per unit time for accessing 
the network, rather than usage pricing, where the user would pay based on the 
amount of data transmitted. Thus let the price of the low-priced channel be Pl 
per unit time and of the high-priced channel be Ph = RPl, .R > 1, where R is 
the ratio of Ph / Pl ■ 

A user specifies, for each job, the strength of her preference for high QoS, 0, 
where 0 is a normalized value in the range [0, 1]. For a wireless environment, it 
is quite feasible that a portable terminal, such as a two-way pager or a screen 
cellular phone with a Wireless Application Protocol (WAP) browser, might allow 
the user to specify QoS in this way. Alternatively, the user’s terminal (e.g. a 
PDA) might assign default values for desired QoS for different types of jobs 
(ftp, e-mail, voice, etc.) or even different destinations (e.g. based on a profile) to 
reduce the burden on the user. Let the QoS for each user’s jobs be drawn from a 
probability distribution function, f(9), with a cumulative distribution function 
F{6). 

At the moment that a new user arrives to the cell, let the total number of jobs 
already in the low and high channels be Jl and Jr respectively. Then we assume 
that obtained QoS in the low and high channels respectively is Qh = Cr / Jh = 
and Ql = ClIJl = 

We will And it more convenient to use the congestion in each channel, where 



Qh (1 - a)C 

K = — = 

^ Ql aC 



( 1 ) 



( 2 ) 
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We assume that all users join exactly one channel (we will relax this as- 
sumption in Sec. HI, and on doing so a user receives a benefit, or, in economics 
parlance pmu, a utility, U . The user receives some benefit V simply for ob- 
taining access to the network, but for any given channel c S {H, L}, this is offset 
by the amount of congestion Kc the user’s job experiences, and the price Pc the 
user has to pay. The utility to the user for using channel c is then set to 



U{9,c) = V -wOKc- Pc (3) 

where w is a scaling factor that converts the user’s dislike of congestion into 
units of $ per unit time. Fig. ^ shows how utility varies with the user’s desire 
for high QoS, 6, for a job and the actual QoS, Qc, obtained on a given channel. 
For any given 9, increasing QoS beyond a certain point has diminishing returns, 
while as 9 increases, the utility of using the channel drops more sharply when 
the obtained QoS is low. This utility function thus captures some of the essential 
relevant features of the system while remaining tractable. 







Fig. 1. Utility as a function of obtained QoS Qc for 9 = 1, 0.5, 0.1 (black, grey, 
light grey), and V = IQ, w = 1, Pc = 1,C = 1. 



2.1 User Job Allocation 

With the basic model above, we now consider how users react to PMP, i.e., 
how users decide which channel they should use for their jobs. We use (slightly 
strengthened forms of) two properties from Q and provide proofs (omitted in 

P)- 

Property 1: When the system is at equilibrium, the high-priced channel has 
lower congestion, i.e., Ph > Pl iff Kh < Kl- 

Proof. Consider the QoS, 9, for a job where the consumer is indifferent between 
using the high and low quality channels. For this 9: 



U(9,H) = U(9,L) 

V - wKh9 -Ph = V- wKl9 - Pl 
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Since Ph > Pl 

Kh<Kl 



□ 

Property 2: When the system is at equilibrium, users who dislike congestion 
more will join the higher-priced channel, i.e., Given Ph > Pl, 30* such that V0, 
9 >9* iSU{9,H) >U{9,L). 

Proof. 

U{9,H) > U{9,L) 

V - wKh9 -Ph>V- wKl9 - Pl 
q^Ph^Pl 
- w{Kl - Kh) 

= 9* 



□ 

Property 2 implies that a user with a job of desired QoS 9 — 9* is indifferent 
between the two channels. Thus, U{9*,H) = U{9*,L), i.e., 



V - wKh9* -Ph = V - wKl9* - Pl 
n. Pl{R-1) 

w{Jl/Cl — Jh/Ch) 



(4) 

(5) 



Recall that the jobs in the system are distributed with cdf F{9). Thus if there 
are J users in the system, the number of jobs in the low-priced channel is Jl = 
F{9*)J and in the high-priced channel is Jh = {I — F{9*))J. Hence, 



Pl{R-1) 

wJ{F{9*)/Cl - (1 - F{9*))/Ch) 
a{l-a)C‘^PL{R-l) 
wJC{F{9*) - a) 



We note here that Eq.Eldiffers in subtle but important ways from P|. Firstly, 
the formulation is more general since it allows for an arbitrary distribution of 
jobs, F{9). More importantly, however, it takes into account the number of jobs 
J present in the system at equilibrium, a crucial factor overlooked in j leading 
to the following observation. 

Observation 1: The threshold value 9* beyond which, at equilibrium, users 
will choose to utilize the high-priced channel decreases as the number of jobs in 
the system increases. When the desired QoS for the users’ jobs is drawn from 
the uniform distribution, 9* approaches a as the number of jobs in the system 
increases. 

Proof. When 9 is uniformly distributed we have F{9) = 9, so using Eq. 
wJC9P - wJaC9* - a{l - a)C‘^PL{R - 1) = 0 
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Solving for 9* and taking the positive root since 0 > 0, 

9* = ^+ya^+ 4a(l - a)PUR - 1)^ (7) 

□ 

Observation 1 points out that when the system is at equilibrium but over- 
loaded, jobs simply get assigned roughly in accordance with the bandwidth al- 
located in each channel. We can see this from Eq. 0 As J ^ oo, the term 
4 q ;(1 — a)PL{R — 1 );^ ^ 0, and therefore 9* — > a. In practice some mechanism 
like admission control is required to prevent overload. For example, in a wireless 
network, system overload could be avoided either by the base station, which 
ignores requests for transmission that it cannot satisfy, or because contending 
mobile hosts are unable to gain access to the uplink signaling channel to transmit 
their requests to the base station. 

When the system is not overloaded, however, the model indicates that PMP 
does result in users receiving differentiated services, i.e., users willing to pay the 
higher price access the channel with the lower congestion. 



2.2 Model Validation by Simulation 

To validate the model developed above we carried out a simulation experiment 
that simulates the behavior of individual users and verifies that Eq. [7| does in 
fact hold at equilibrium. 

The model initially begins with a channel of capacity C divided into Ch and 
Cl, and no jobs. Users arrive sequentially, and each user has a job with desired 
QoS 9 drawn from the uniform distribution. The user examines the current 
congestion levels of the high and low channels, and chooses the channel which 
currently provides her with the highest utility in accordance with Ea.m 

In order to simulate the equilibrium situation, we use the following method 
to “prime the pump” . Suppose we wish to study the equilibrium with J jobs. We 
let the simulation run for N ^ J job arrivals. However, after J jobs, job number 
J + i results in job i being removed from the system. Thus after N jobs have 
arrived, there are still exactly J jobs in the system, but the effect of individual 
jobs and the effect of starting from an empty channel has been smoothed out. 
(Note that we are interested in the equilibrium condition and not the dynamic 
behavior of the system in these experiments.) 

In Fig. El we show the results of the simulation experiment for J = 1000, N = 
10000, for the case where the channel is split equally {a = 0.5) with the high- 
priced channel having a premium of i? = 1.25. For this set of parameters, the 
theoretical equilibrium threshold 9* = 0.604. Three curves, each corresponding 
to a different experimental measure of 9*, are shown in the Figure. The curve 
with the most volatility shows 9*{i), the instantaneous value of 9* as calculated 
for each arriving job i,l < i < N, using Eq. Eland the current number of jobs in 
each channel. The curve with the least volatility shows 9*, the equilibrium value 
of 9* as calculated by each arriving user using Eq. 0 and the current number 
of total jobs in the system; this line decreases until i = J, after which point it 
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becomes fixed at the theoretical value 9* = 0.604. Finally, the third line shows 
the instantaneous value 4>{i) of the proportion of users in the low-priced channel; 
i.e., the instantaneous empirical value of F(9*). 

Fig. El shows that as the simulation is run for a large number of jobs, the 
threshold value 9*{i) observed in the simulation by an arriving job i does in 
fact converge to the theoretical value of 9*, and the proportion of users in the 
low-priced channel also converges to 9*. Thus the simulation has approached 
equilibrium and the theoretical model derived above is validated by the simu- 
lation. Other simulation runs confirm that both 9*(i) and 9* converge to lower 
values as J increases, as predicted from Eq.0 as well as the behavior predicted 
for other values for the other parameters; we omit these plots for brevity. 




Fig. 2. Basic PMP Model: Instantaneous (j>{i), instantaneous 9*{i), and equilib- 
rium 9* from simulations with J = 1000, a = 0.5, R = 1.25. 



3 PMP for Profit 

In this section, we consider the question of whether the network service provider 
would enhance profits by using PMP. Clearly if PMP is to be viable this is a key 
concern. 

The Basic PMP model developed above considers price but not the notion 
of profit. In an enterprise environment it is quite feasible that revenue or profit 
might be a concern. For example, there is an increasing tendency in corporations 
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and universities to outsource services that are not part of the core mission of 
the enterprise. Thus the enterprise would typically ask a third-party service 
provider to provide quotes or bid for a contract for network services. The service 
provider would then seek to maximize profit. Even when services are provided 
in-house, enterprises frequently use an internal system of charging employees (or 
their projects or organizations) to maintain accountability and discourage waste. 
Regardless of whether the service provider is in-house or an external company, 
in this situation typically the provider has a kind of constrained monopoly: there 
is no direct competition from other providers, but the service contract often 
places stipulations and constraints to provide certain minimum levels of service, 
prevent overcharging, etc. 

In this section, we make the assumption that customers have no choice but 
to purchase service from the provider. (In the following section we will relax 
this assumption, allowing users to opt out of the service.) In this scenario, if 
the provider had no constraints and could fix both price and capacity, he would 
simply make the entire bandwidth a “high QoS” channel, setting a = 0 and Ph 
arbitrarily high. 

Thus here we consider a provider who is constrained to provide some mini- 
mum amount of capacity, say aC, for a fixed price, say Pl = 1- The question 
we consider in this section is: can the provider enhance profits by introducing a 
premium channel of high QoS and using PMP? 

Let the revenue of the provider (or profit, assuming for simplicity that costs 
are set to zero) offering undifferentiated service be ttud and under PMP be tt£>. 
Then at equilibrium, if there are J jobs which under PMP are split into Jh and 
Jl jobs in the high and low-priced channels as before, 

7T(7_d = PlJ 

T^D = T^H + ttl = PhJh + PlJl 
= JPl{R-{R-1)F{9*)) 

When the distribution of 9 is uniform, Eq. M simplifies to 

t:d = JPl{R-{R-1)9*) 

3.1 Maximizing Profit under PMP 

We now find the price ratio that optimizes profit under PMP for a given a, 
R*{a). We find 

( 11 ) 

For convenience, let S' = so that S is the average capacity per job scaled by 
w. Then, from Eq. 0 

9* = a/2 -h 1/2 v'a^ -h 4a(l - a)PL(R - 1)S 
89* _ a(l-g)PLS 

^ ~ V^a2 -h 4a(l - a)PL{R - iJS 



( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 
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Substituting in Eq. inland solving for d-nnlQR = 0: 

2 - _ 2a + (2 - a) - a + 1 , ^ 

'*<“> = 9a(l-°)C^S + ‘ ’ 

We can show linia^o R*{a) = oo and linia^i i?*(a) = 1 + 2 p^- Figure 0, we 
plot R*{a), with the parameters Pl, S, J = 1. Thus for any given a to which the 
provider is constrained by his service contract, he can offer PMP and choose R so 
as to maximize profit. As a gets smaller, the low-priced channel gets extremely 
congested and customers are willing to pay much higher premiums for the high 
QoS channel. (This underscores the need for minimum levels of capacity in the 
provider’s service contract.) 




Fig. 3. The optimum price for the premium channel under PMP, R*{a), given 
a, for Pi, S' = 1. 



Now Eq.Elcan be used with Eq.0to derive max7r£), the maximum profit for 
a given division of the channel 0 Figure 2| plots max it d and ttjjd, showing that 
for any given a < 1, the provider with a constrained monopoly has an incentive 
to offer a premium channel and increase his profits. 



4 PMP with User Choice 

So far we have assumed that all users have no choice but to join the network. 
In fact, even in an enterprise network with a provider having a constrained 
monopoly, this is often not the case. When prices are too high or quality is 
too low, users will simply find alternative methods to perform their tasks (or 
eventually cause the provider’s service contract to be terminated.) Thus in this 
section we consider the realistic case where users can opt out and not use the 
network, i.e. not subscribe to any channel. The question we address is: in the 
situation where the provider is not only a constrained monopolist but users may 

^ We spare the reader this formula, particularly as it is difficult to format on the page. 
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Fig. 4. Maximum profit under PMP, ttd, (black) and under undifferentiated 
QOS, TTuD (gray), for Pl,S = 1. 



opt out of using his service, will it be beneficial for him to offer PMP? Clearly 
this question is critical if PMP is to be a viable option in this scenario. 

It is in evaluating this option that the parameter V in the utility function 
of Eq. 0 becomes important. We interpret V as the value of the subscription 
to the user in the absence of any congestion. Thus, if the congestion and price 
components of the utility function more than cancel out the benefit V, the utility 
of the channel is negative and the user will not subscribe. 

We approach this analysis by first studying the situation where the provider 
offers undifferentiated services to maximize profit, and then considering whether 
adding a premium channel would enhance profits. 



4.1 Undifferentiated Service with User Choice 



Observe that, unlike the situation studied in the previous section, when users 
have the choice to opt out the provider cannot simply provide an undifferentiated 
channel and set the price arbitrarily high. Thus we assume that if the provider 
has capacity C available, all of it is made available to users as an undifferentiated 
channel. 

Let the price and congestion for this undifferentiated channel be Pl and 
respectively. At equilibrium, a user with a job of desired QoS 6 will choose to 
use the network only if the utility of subscribing is positive, that is, using Eq. 0 
if 



e < 



wKl 



(13) 



At equilibrium, the proportion of users who subscribe will be F{9*) and so 
the number of subscribers will be Jg = JF{9*). Thus 

_ {V-Pl)C 
wF{9*)J 
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If we assume, as before, that Q is uniformly distributed in [0,1], F(ff) = 6 and so 



e* 

Then the profit is given by: 



{V - Pl)C 
wJ 



(14) 



T^UD = PlJs 



= PlJF{6*) 

= PlJO*, if F{9) = 0 



= PlJ 



jV - Pl)C 
wJ 



(15) 



To maximize profit, we set Sttud /OPl = 0, thus obtaining the optimal price 
and thence the optimum profit . The resulting congestion at the optimum 
price is denoted and the corresponding optimal threshold value for 0 is 
denoted r. Thus, 



2 

Pi = 77 ^ 

^ 3 

Vjc 

3w 



I VC 
^wJ 





(16) 

(17) 

(18) 
(19) 



Note that an increase in the number of users, J, will not affect the optimal price. 
However, it will result in a decrease in r, the proportion of users that subscribe, 
but an increase in the absolute number of users who subscribe, i.e., Jr, and so 
an increase in both the profit and the congestion. 



4.2 Introducing a Premium Channel 

We now consider the situation where the provider has offered a service at price 
Pl, and now wants to determine whether dividing the available capacity C by 
adding a premium channel and using PMP will enhance profits, given that users 
may opt out of the service altogether. 

Under this scenario, a new user is faced with three options: 1) subscribe to 
the non-premium channel (LOW), 2) subscribe to the premium channel (HIGH) 
or 3) subscribe to neither channel (Opt out). To make this choice, the user 
considers three two-way comparisons: 

1. Which is better: LOW or Opt out?. Based on the analysis in the previous 
section on undifferentiated service, i.e., Eq. the user will select LOW if 
and only if 

V-Pl 



0 < 0LO 



Klw 



( 20 ) 
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User chooses Desired QoS 


Condition 


LOW: 


9 e [0, mm(0Lo, 9lh)] 


V>Pl 


HIGH: 


9 € [9lh,9ho] 


9lh < 9ho, i.e., V > Ph + 


Opt out: 


9 £ [max(0io, 9ho), 1] U < max(Pff + wKh, Pl + wKl) 



Fig. 5. User QoS Choices. 



2. Which is better: HIGH or Opt out?. Again from Eq.^lthe user selects HIGH 
if and only if 



V - Ph 

e<9HO = (21) 

Khw 

3. Which is better: LOW or HIGH?. Based on the analysis in Section r2.il i.e., 
Eq. 01 the user will select LOW if and only if 



0 <0LH = 



Ph-Pl 
[Kl - Kh)w 



(22) 



We can thus derive, for each value of 0 for the user’s job, which channel she 
will choose. Not all choices may exist, since the existence of a choice depends on 
how much value V the user places on access to the network. Figure 14.21 shows 
the user’s QoS choices under different conditions. 

In general, if V is high enough, no user will opt out. This scenario was covered 
in Section 0 Further, if V is low enough, every user will opt out. For intermediate 
values of V, the choices can be LOW only, LOW and Opt out only, or all three. 

The other cases having been covered in earlier sections, we will focus here on 
the case in which all three choices are possible at equilibrium. For this to occur, 
the value of V must satisfy 



Ph + 



{Ph — Pl)Kh 
Kl — Kh 



<V < Ph + wKh 



To calculate the optimal profit for this situation, we must first find the critical 
QoS thresholds. 



The Critical QoS Thresholds. At equilibrium, let <pL be the proportion of 
the population in LOW and (j>H be that in HIGH. Then the congestions on the 
low and high channels are 



Using Eq. EDI- 



Kl 



Kh 



4>lJ 

aC 

4>hJ 

{l-a)C 



,, {V-PL)aC 
w(I>lJ 
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n* 

^HO — 



^LH 



{V-PH){l-a)C 

W<1)hJ 

{Ph - PL)a(l - a)C 
- a) - 4>Ha)Jw 



For the case we are considering, the choice is given by 



0<0<0*LH LOW 

OIh <0 < 9*ho high 
9*fjo < 9 <1 Opt out 

Thus (j)L = F{.9\u) and (j)H = F{9 *ho) ~ This leads to 

{V-PL)aC 
wF{91h)J 
(V-PH)il-a)C 
w{F{9*ho) - F{91h))J 

n. ^ (Ph - PL)aq - a)C 

{F{9lH)a - «) - {F{9*ho) - F{9lH))a)Jw 

Note that in the current case, only 9’^q and of interest. Assuming that 

QoS is drawn from a uniform distribution, we have F(9) = 9, so 



{V-PH){l-a)C 

{Ph - Pl)q(1 - o)C 
— a) — {9*fjQ — 9*j^^)a)Jw 



(23) 

(24) 



The simultaneous equations above can be solved for 9*jjq and 9*j^jj (we omit 
the formulas for brevity). We plot the solutions assuming that the price of the 
LOW channel is set to the optimum value Pl = found in the undifferentiated 
case. 

FigureEl displays the values of 9^q and as a function of Ph given 1^ = 1, 
Pl = 2/3, a = 0.5, and w,S,J = 1. When Ph = Pl, the subscribing users are 
split between LOW and HIGH in direct proportion to the capacity split {a 
and 1 — a). This situation corresponds to the undifferentiated case described 
above. As the value of Ph increases, some users move from HIGH to LOW while 
others, with higher values of 9, choose to opt out. When Ph reaches V, the 
utility associated with HIGH has a value of 0, even with no congestion. Thus, 
all users disappear from HIGH. At this point, 9*^q,9*^q and 9*^^j all have the 
same value. Increases in Ph above this value are, of course, irrelevant. 



Profit. The profit is modeled as: 



T^D = PlJl + PrJh 
= Pl4>lJ + Ph4>hJ 

= J[PlF{91h) + Ph{F{9*ho) - F{91h))] 

= J{Pl91h + Ph{9*ho - if F{9) = 9 



(25) 
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Fig. 6. How users choose channels when they may opt out: OjjQ (black) and 
(gray) for V = 1, Pl = 2/3, a = 0.5, and w,S,J= 1. 



Figure 0 displays four plots of the profit as a function of Ph given V = 1, 
Pl = 2/3, w,S,J = 1. The first three show profit when a is set to 0.5, 0.75, and 
0.99 respectively. The bottom right-hand graph shows the three plots superim- 
posed. When Ph = Pl, the situation is identical to the undifferentiated case, and 
is as specified by Eq. [d As Ph increases from Pl, the profit increases as well. 
Thus, there is an incentive for the provider to differentiate. As a increases, the 
maximum profit is diminished due to increased congestion in the HIGH channel. 
All three plots seem to be maximized at roughly the same value of Ph — 0.75, 
that is, the profit-maximizing value of Ph seems very insensitive to a. 

In summary, we show that even when users have the ability to opt out of 
using the service, the provider has an incentive to offer differentiated service 
using PMP. 



5 Conclusions 

In this paper, we developed results and demonstrated the profit incentive for 
providers to use PMP in a variety of scenarios. In particular, we analyzed con- 
sumer behavior under PMP both when users must use a network service, and 
when they have the ability to opt-out. We also evaluated the profitability of us- 
ing PMP when there is a single provider of network service. While our analytic 
model assumes consumers interact under equilibrium conditions, we developed a 
simulation that verifies that users behavior does indeed converge to the analytic 
equilibrium results. 

Future work, based on this initial model, includes developing models with 
more than one service provider where each provider may offer different bundles of 
QoS and channel capacities. We also intend to investigate different architectural 
and protocol models for applying this work in a wireless environment. 
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Profit 



Alpha = 0.75 




P H 




Fig. 7. Profit as a Function of Ph- 
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Abstract. To create acceptable levels of Quality of Service (QoS), designers 
need to be able to predict users’ behaviour in response to different levels of 
QoS. However, predicting behaviour requires an understanding of users’ 
requirements for specific tasks and contexts. This paper reports qualitative and 
experimental research that demonstrates that future network service must be 
based on an old principle: service and its associate cost must represent value in 
terms of the contribution it makes to customers’ goals. Human Computer 
Interaction (HCI) methods can be applied to identify users’ goals and associated 
QoS requirements. Firstly, we used a qualitative approach to establish the 
mental concepts that users apply when assessing network services and charges. 
The subsequent experimental study shows that users’ require certain types of 
feedback at the user interface to predict future levels of quality. Price alone 
cannot be used to regulate demand for QoS. 



1 Introduction 

The number of Internet users is expected to triple between 1998 and 2002 [1], largely 
because of new applications (such as videoconferencing) and new services (such as e- 
commerce). This shift in usage imposes higher Quality of Service (QoS) requirements 
at different levels of granularity. It also means that the traditional Internet way of 
managing quality (best-effort) has to be replaced by a more service-oriented 
approach, and that service providers need to find a way of creating revenue. 

Traffic produced from different applications can be characterized through an 
associated payment [2], [3], [4], For example, high-volume video may be prioritized by 
associating it with a high-price. The majority of pricing schemes are based on the 
assumption that the amount and type of quality that is detectable within the network is 
identical to the quality that will be paid for by users. However, the design of socio- 
technical environments, such as the evolving Internet, cannot be solely be based on 
technical considerations. By definition, integration of the requirements of users and 
technology has to take place. 

There are several stakeholders in the design of Internet services: server designers, 
network providers, advertisers, companies whose products are sold on-line, and 
consumers themselves. While a vision of the future Internet offers the potential to 
break traditional barriers in communications and commerce, the current level of 
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service does not satisfy the requirements of many users [5],[1], Failure to understand 
users’ QoS requirements may affect users’ conception of a company’s stature and 
commercial viability which, in turn, affects the business interests of service providers 
and advertisers [6]. The future Internet will have more users and support a greater 
diversity of Internet applications. It has the potential to change the way that 
consumers interact with companies. Research is needed to identify users’ 
requirements for QoS and the schemes that are used to charge them for it. Only 
through such identification will it be possible to achieve the customer satisfaction that 
leads to the success of any commercial system. 

The aim of this research is to define users’ requirements for network QoS and 
charging, and investigate the relationship between users’ assessment of QoS in 
different contexts of use, and the mental models that motivate that assessment. The 
ultimate aim of the research is to provide models that can be used to predict users’ 
demand for QoS in priced situations. The work reported establishes users’ 
requirements, and what network service designers need to know to make design 
decisions that support users’ goals. The developed models should aid the integration 
of users’ requirements for QoS into systems design, and therefore have immediate 
practical benefits for systems designers and users themselves. The study reported in 
this paper was structured in 2 stages: 

1) Construct conceptual models that motivate users’ perceptions of network 
QoS and charging mechanisms. 

2) Capture users’ evaluations of objective QoS in different contexts. 



2 Previous Results 



2.1 Predictability 

The effect of applying fiat and usage-based charging mechanisms to the telephone 
service was extensively studied in the late seventies [7]. It was shown that users 
reduced their usage of the network when faced with usage-based charging. 
Additionally, customers would choose the flat-rate option regardless of the amount of 
calls made. These results indicate that the predictability and simplicity of charges are 
criteria valued by customers, and because of this they will actually pay more than 
their usage levels require. In a study of American households, it was shown that 
families did not want to install phone lines because they were uncertain about the 
magnitude of bills incurred by usage [8]. These results suggest that an adequate 
feedback mechanism, informing customers of likely charges, might increase the 
acceptability of usage-based charges. 

Quota charging has been suggested [9]: Quotas for certain important QoS drivers 
can be bought prior to network use. Users then have a (dynamic) choice whether to 
use their quota for any particular transaction. From a user’s perspective, this scheme 
combines the predictability of bounded usage with the flexibility to request increased 
QoS when it is needed. Under the quota scheme, the average rate of service requests 
are optimal for every user considering the price and anticipated delay. 
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Predictability is one of the most fundamental QoS drivers from a user’s 
perspective [10]. The concept Risk Assessment is directly linked with Predictability - 
a low-risk situation is one that is predictable. This suggests that users are prepared to 
accept charging mechanisms that are predictable. However, somewhat contrary to the 
findings in [7], more recent studies suggest that users prefer to be able to dynamically 
change the levels of QoS they receive in line with the value given to the task being 
performed [11]. Therefore, dynamic pricing needs to provide feedback on network 
congestion, which would enable users to predict the risk involved in making certain 
payments. 



2.2 Risk 

Users make a Risk Assessment about whether the QoS they will receive represents 
value for money. To assess Risk, users consider several sub-concepts; the relevance 
of the different sub-concepts depend on users’ level of knowledge and experience. 
Users’ tolerance of certain levels of QoS, and consequently how much QoS they are 
prepared to pay for, depends on their expectations [11]. This suggests that the network 
should provide feedback to users, allowing them to make accurate predictions of 
future quality. 



2.3 Context of Interaction 

Previous research has shown that users judge the acceptability of pricing schemes 
according to a variety of dimensions [3]. The salience of these dimensions is 
determined, not by the fact that they are technically implementable, but by their 
semantic value. In networked multimedia applications in particular, variations in 
quality at the network level are not directly linked to the subjective assessment of 
quality received by users [12]. This suggests that users will pay for the QoS they 
receive in terms of the media quality they require to complete their goal. For example, 
with real-time video tasks, participants in previous studies mentioned that the ability 
to manage the video image in terms of operations such as resizing was important [10]. 
Clearly, users’ need to resize the video image depends on the value placed on what is 
seen in that image. 



3 Qualitative Study 

3.1 Method 

The phenomena under investigation are complex. The approach of our study was 
therefore to combine qualitative and experimental research. Qualitative data is needed 
to investigate users’ motivations and conceptual models. We used focus groups to 
collect data about the acceptability of different charging mechanisms in more detail 
with users who have the responsibility for payment of line and usage charges. We 
used grounded theory methods [13], to analyze focus group data. Grounded theory 
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allows characterization of concepts extracted from conversations. The definitions of 
these concepts can be systematically tested for validity under experimental conditions. 

Grounded theory has been successfully applied in recent HCI research to elicit 
user perceptions on issues such as security and privacy [14], [15]. To have practical 
benefits, it must also be shown that these models have direct impact on users behavior 
when interacting with a system. Experimental data provides this evidence. 



Users. The same 30 participants took part in both the focus groups and experimental 
parts of the study. Participants were selected to have experience in using multimedia 
applications. The following criteria was also used to select participants: 

1. Responsibility for the payment of subscription and/or usage charges for their 
network. 

2. Use of that network for more than 2 hours per week. 

3. Use of a mobile phone. 

Focus Groups. The focus groups were designed to investigate: 

1. How network QoS charging compares to other forms of charging (e.g. 
mobile phone usage). 

2. Whether the method of charging preferred depends on the importance of the 
user’s task. 

3. The extent of users’ satisfaction with method of charging for mobile phone 
usage. 

4. Attitudes to budgeting, e.g. do participants think of their budget when 
making calls v^. the absolute per-minute charge? 



3.2 Results 

The main results of the focus groups show that absolute price alone is not a good 
predictor of users’ subjective perception of quality. This means that a service provider 
cannot assume that charging twice as much for providing twice as much speed on a 
Web-page download doubles the subjective value of quality to users. This is because 
users’ conceptions of quality are influenced by a number of contextual and social 
factors. Users made the distinction between the need for an awareness of the charge, 
and control of that charge, the latter being a chance for users to dynamically and 
directly reflect QoS needs within an interaction. 



Peace of Mind. Peace of Mind was found to be the top-level goal in situations where 
users were aware of the charge being made for the interaction. It describes the state of 
mind arising from users’ ability to commit to a call and not experience unacceptable 
changes in price or QoS, that would force a re-evaluation of that commitment. 

Usage Trade-Offs. Where users are not able to control the QoS they receive in a 
dynamic fashion, they make usage trade-offs in terms of time. Users also make 
tradeoffs concerning the charging schemes that they use at particular times of day, 
and for particular tasks. For example: 
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‘I’ll think, how important is it for me to make this call now and if it’s not important 
then I won ’t do it ’. 

‘If I’m making a long-distance call I won’t use a. ..land-line, I’ll use a different 
scheme, that’s cheaper’. 

Commitment. Users make commitments to an interaction. They make an up-front 
assessment of the importance of an interaction, and make trade-offs in terms of 
whether that call is important enough to make at that time. This means that users do 
not want to constantly re-evaluate the value of the interaction. The key, therefore, is to 
provide initial feedback that gains users’ confidence in their ability to control QoS. 
This enhances users’ Commitment to the interaction. To illustrate: 

‘Understanding what’s going on, what I’ll get and if it will meet what I want. ..I 
suppose it’s a peace of mind thing. If you tell me what it’s going to be like, then I can 
go ahead and know I’ll complete the call without hassle’. 

Participants stressed the benefits of using pre-paid packages. A popular example 
was where the provider refunds the difference between expenditure on the chosen 
tariff and that on a cheaper tariff, for the users particular type of usage that month. 
This provides users with the confidence to commit to an interaction under a guarantee 
that that interaction represents value for money. 



Trust. The notion of Trust plays an important role in influencing requirements for 
dynamic control of QoS and the schemes used to charge for that QoS. Trust is 
concerned both with users trusting themselves, and the service provider. Allowing 
users to dynamically control charges for QoS, or making users aware of their 
expenditure so that they must reassess their Commitment to the interaction 
encourages users to believe that there is a risk of making an inappropriate assessment 
of that quality. Users not trusting their ability to re-evaluate appropriately induces 
unacceptable cognitive load and a sense of anxiety: 

‘Knowing that all the time how much it’s costing, makes be feel paranoid that I’ll go 
over without knowing, I can ’t judge that right ’. 

Providing continuous charging feedback, or even making users aware that 
continuous charging feedback is possible also promotes a sense of mistrust in the 
service provider. Users feel that their usage is being monitored and this is a violation 
of their sense of privacy and control over the outcome of their expenditure. 
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Critical Periods. Users attach the concept of a Critical Period to the charging 
scheme. Users set the Critical Period by specifying a Critical Threshold (see below). 
This allows them to ascribe different values to interactions whilst retaining the Peace 
of Mind that they will not exceed an upper bound. The type of tariff determines the 
Critical Period. For example, the Critical Period for a pre-paid tariff on a mobile 
telephone is the call that might cause the allowance to run out. Users cannot commit 
to this call because of their inability to predict future levels of service. 



Critical Thresholds. The Critical Threshold is an upper price bound specified by the 
user, although default settings could be applied to interactions associated with the 
same task. With data networks, users want to be able to predict if their particular 
transaction is likely to exceed the Critical Threshold that they have selected. They are 
then able to assess if a Commitment to the interaction should be made. For example: 

‘Yes, if I could say, “don ’t let me spend more that five pounds, and tell me if my 
(Web-page) selection will take me over it", yep, that would be excellent. I’d know 
then whether to go ahead 

Like Critical Periods, the definition of a Critical Threshold is dependent on the 
type of tariff users have. For example, the Critical Threshold can be specified in terms 
of time: 

7 hate the time when your allowances are about to run out and you might be cut off in 
an important call. ..I want it to say “ok, it’s that amount of time left", then I know I 
can get through the whole thing’. 



4 Experimental Study 

The results from the focus groups showed that, from the user's point of view, there is 
no linear correlation between QoS requested and the price of that QoS. We devised an 
experiment to test the ability of the model constructed in focus groups to predict 
users’ behavior whilst interacting with a priced, variable quality network. The 
experiment asks: what type and frequency of network feedback to users require when 
interacting with a priced network? 



4.1 Method 

Task. The experiment involved listening to a recording of a 10-minute interview in 
which an actor played the role of a candidate who was interviewed for a university 
place. During the experiment users were asked to manipulate audio quality (packet 
loss), using the QUASS slider [16]. To situate the task in a realistic context, video was 
streamed at maximum quality. 

Participants were either told that tasks involve a measure of task completion 
(measured tasks), or that no measure is required (unmeasured tasks). This distinction 
is made to manipulate the importance of the task. In the measured scenario. 
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participants were asked to answer specific questions concerning the candidate’s 
responses in the interview. All participants took part in both the unmeasured and 
measured task, and the same material was used for both conditions. The order of 
administration of conditions is reversed for half of the participants in order to control 
for the effects of participants’ varying expectations. To further encourage participants 
to select realistic levels of QoS, they were told that they would be able to keep a 
monetary equivalent of the budget they had left at the end of the experiment. 



Tools. The experiment uses software that allows users to choose the levels audio 
quality they receive. The software allocates a budget to users prior to interaction. 
Participants saw the following interfaces: 

1. INFORMATION: This is a panel of three menus. The menus are labeled 
Current Values, Set Preferences and Future Predictions. The options selectable from 
the menus are: 

Under Current Values'. 

• Price: Shows how much is being paid for the quality requested via QUASS. 

• Quality: Shows the current quality being received, as a percentage. 

• Network State: Shows the current network state. This could be Empty, 
Congested or Very Congested. This information is color-coded. 

• Current Budget: Shows how much money left to spend by showing the Your 
Budget display, described below. 

Under Set Preferences'. 

• Keep current quality setting: Keeps the audio quality at the current level. If 
this is selected the QUASS tool disappears. This setting has to be cancelled 
to reconfigure the QUASS tool. 

• Cancel quality setting: Brings back the QUASS tool to allow control of 
audio quality. 

• Keep current price the maximum: Selecting this means that the participant 
won’t pay more than is currently being paid. 

• Cancel maximum price: Allows the price to fluctuate again. 

Under Future Predictions'. 

• Quality: Shows a prediction of the quality likely in the near future. 

• Network State: Shows what the network state is likely to be in the near 
future. This could be Empty, Congested or Very Congested. This information 
is color-coded. 

• Battery Life: Shows a prediction of the number of minutes the participant 
can carry on before their money runs out, if the current level of quality 
continues to be requested. It does this by showing the Your Budget display, 
described below. 

1. Your Budget: What this shows depends on whether it is selected from 
the Future Predictions (Fig. 1) or the Current Values (Fig. 2) menu. On 
selecting from the Future Predictions menu the display will show if the 
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budget will run before the end of the experiment by showing Not enough 
time. 

2. Information Display: Shows the information selected by choosing from 
the menus in INFORMATION. 




Fig. 1. Your Budget Showing Fig. 2. Your Budget Interface 

Battery Life. Showing Current Budgett. 



Experimental Hypotheses. 

• Hl\ Users will be more likely to select a profile where QoS has priority over 
price when they are involved in an important task (the ‘measured’ task). 

• H2: Users will be more likely to select a profile where price has priority over 
QoS when they are involved in a relatively unimportant task (the 
‘unmeasured’ task). 

The system used enables users to allow agents to control the levels of QoS 
received, via profiles. This allows users to specify whether a profile should prioritize 
delivering a specific level of QoS, or keep within a certain price, in situations where 
there is a perceived conflict between QoS and price dimensions. It is hypothesized 
that: 

• H3 \ Users will tolerate lower levels of quality if they select a profile that 
controls for them. 

According to focus group results, the degree to which users relinquish control over 
their QoS is affected by whether usage at the time is in a Critical Period'. 

• H4'. Users will prioritize price over quality when their budget is relatively 
low. 

Additionally, when QoS is priced, supplying feedback that allows users’ to predict 
and therefore plan their spending affects their requests for QoS. 

• H5'. Feedback concerning future statistics (e.g. future network congestion) 
will be requested more frequently than feedback concerning current 
statistics. 

• H6'. Feedback concerning ‘battery-life’ (i.e. displaying how long people have 
left to interact before their budget runs out) will be the most frequently 
requested information. 
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4.2 Results 

A strict linear correlation between the amount of quality delivered to users and the 
price of that quality cannot be assumed. Results show that a number of intervening 
factors influence whether users consider a certain price appropriate for a particular 
amount of audio quality. Table 1 presents a summary of results for each experimental 
hypothesis. These results are discussed below. 



Table 1. Results for Each Experimental Hypothesis. 



Hypothesis 


Result 


HI 


High task importance = more Quality profile requests 


H2 


Low task importance = more Price profile requests 


H3 


Profile selected = lower quality tolerated 


H4 


Low budget = Price profile prioritized over Quality profile 


H5 


Future statistics selected more frequently than current statistics 


H6 


Battery life selected most frequently 



Users’ Tasks. Hypothesis HI was confirmed by the results of the study. Participants 
were more likely to select a profile where QoS has priority over price when they were 
involved in an important task. The frequency with which users selected a QoS profile 
over a price profile was compared between a measured and unmeasured task scenario. 

• Users are more likely to select a profile where QoS has priority over price 
when they are involved in a relatively important task. This result is 
significant (p<0.05). 

Using the same methods it was found that hypothesis H2 was not confirmed by the 
results of the study. This means that: 

• Users are not more likely to select a profile where price has priority over 
QoS when they are involved in a relatively unimportant task. 

Fig. 3 shows the feedback required by participants for both measured and unmeasured 
tasks. 




= battery budget future future cancel keep current 
life quality network quality quality network 

state setting setting state 



□ Unmeasured task ■ Measured task 



Fig. 3. Number of Participants Selecting Each Feedback Option. 
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The Levels of Control over QoS. Hypotheses H3 and H4 concerned the levels of 
quality users would accept depending on the amount of Control they were given over 
that quality. For each participant who selected a QoS profile, the lowest level of 
packet loss was compared to the lowest level of packet loss accepted under manual 
control. Statistical tests reveal that H3 and H4 can be confirmed by the results of the 
study. This means that: 

• Users will tolerate lower levels of quality if they select a profile that controls 
for them. This result is statistically significant (p<0.05). 

• Users are more likely to prioritize price over quality when their budget is 
relatively low (p<0.05). 

Predictability. Hypotheses H5 and H6 were confirmed by the results of the study. 
This means that: 

• Users request feedback concerning future statistics more frequently than 
feedback concerning current statistics. 

• Users find information concerning Battery Life the most important type of 
feedback. 

These results can be seen in Fig. 3. Fig. 4 shows the average number of times 
participants selected certain feedback options. Options that were selected only once 
have not been included in the analysis, because participants are likely to select options 
once through curiosity and not through a genuine requirement for feedback. Fig. 4 
clearly shows the prevalence of predictive feedback. Statistical analysis shows that 
Battery Life is selected a significantly higher number of times than other options 
(p<0.05). 
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Fig. 4. Average Number of Selections per Option. 
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5 Discussion 

Experimental results show that the concepts derived from grounded theory models 
have an impact on users' behaviour. Profile selection suggests that participants have 
an understanding that quality is linked to price. Selecting a profile allows users the 
Peace of Mind that they can concentrate on the task in hand without making re- 
evaluations of the value of received quality. The results show that users make 
conceptual links between price and quality depending on the context in which they are 
working. The effect of users’ tasks on profile selection is further confirmed by the fact 
that, in the measured task, participants in this study were more likely to keep the 
profile selected than to cancel it, compared to those few participants who selected a 
profile in the unmeasured task. It is likely that participants chose QoS profiles in the 
measured task scenario to reduce the cognitive load of having to control the quality 
manually whilst attempting to hear crucial parts of the conversation: 

‘When I saw it’s going to be worse I did try to not ask for as much, to try to get some 
leeway. But it was more important to hear it, to get the answers 

Apart from when their budget was relatively full, very few participants selected a 
profile where price has precedence over quality {H2). These results show that the goal 
of users’ interaction has priority over the price levied against that interaction. The 
confirmation of Hypothesis 4 {H4) shows that there is a complex relationship between 
users' tasks and the price they pay for the quality that helps them complete those 
tasks. The potential for price to correlate with QoS demands somewhat depends on 
whether users choose to use agents to control their QoS rather than to control it 
manually. This is because fluctuation in demands for QoS is greatly reduced if a 
profile is used. However, the results reported in this paper have shown that the 
importance of users' tasks varies according to their amount and rate of expenditure. 
This is shown by prioritizations of price over quality in a Critical Period, as predicted 
by H4. Results confirming the popularity of viewing a budget suggest that 
expenditure is correlated with QoS and not the absolute magnitude of price: 

‘The information that tells me about how much my spending is going down is the most 
useful...! don ’t understand about the charge for that bit or this bit, all that I think we 
really should know is how we’re spending in total’. 

‘No, I don ’t feel good about seeing that blue representation of my money. How do I 
know the pace it ’s going down ? I don ’t want to have to think so much about it ’. 

Users' evaluations of expenditure suggest that they make dynamic assessments 
concerning the value of an interaction, as a whole, against their assessment of its 
price, meaning that users’ think about QoS as attached to an entire interaction. 
Charging schemes might therefore be designed to attach or estimate the cost of an 
interaction before that interaction starts, in order to provide accurate data to fit users’ 
expectations. Users’ assessments of value are therefore reflected by the Commitment 
they make to reach the goal of their task. This task is represented by the interaction as 
a whole. 
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6 Conclusions 

The results reported in this paper have shown that: 

1) QoS is correlated with expenditure and not absolute price at any one time. 

2) Users value predictive feedback over feedback concerned with current 
network statistics. 

3) The Risk Assessment associated with this expenditure depends on the user’s 
goal of interaction. 

4) Users have different requirements for feedback although default feedback 
profiles are feasible. 

The work reported in this paper has shown that a vision of future network service 
must be based on an old principle, that economies are ultimately service-driven. As 
Peter Drucker (1999) points out: 

'Quality in a product or service is not what the supplier puts in. It is what the 
customer gets out and is willing to pay for. [...] Customers pay only for what is of use 
to them and gives them value. Nothing else constitutes quality'. 

The results reported in this paper have implications for network designers and HCI 
practitioners. With growing potential to support interactive applications, the real 
challenge for network designers does not solely lie in maximising utilisation of 
operations inside the network, but in ensuring that the service provided is both 
efficient and subjectively valuable to users. However, identifying a trend in behaviour 
and a cause for that behaviour is not the same thing as being able to predict it. Users’ 
behaviour in response to levels of QoS needs to be predicted by defining the 
relationship, not only between conceptual factors, but between subjective perceptions 
and key magnitudes manipulated by the network infrastructure. The combination of 
grounded theory and experimental methods in this paper provide a framework for 
conducting HCI research that can, a) describe users' behaviour during interaction and, 
b) prescribe from conceptual models that represent the motivations for such 
behaviour. These models have shown that it is not enough to simply configure certain 
levels of quality to users, it is the interpretation of these figures that must be 
represented (i.e. the meaning of statistics to the user's current situation). For QoS to 
be acceptable, users must be able to make an informed decision about their requests, 
otherwise any valid link between demand and supply is diminished. By applying a 
combination of methods, this paper has shown what information users require to make 
such decisions. 

We have shown that when users have to pay for the quality they receive, they 
require dynamic feedback concerning their expenditure. This requires a re-think about 
how network store and route information to the user; some kind of ‘state’ in routers is 
needed to maintain data of the quality likely to be received. Our results suggest how 
this should work. For example, we have been able to show that semi-intelligent QoS 
profiles can be implemented that receives pre-set QoS ranges from users and responds 
only when the quality drops below a certain range. This way, users would not have to 
constantly re-evaluate the cost of the quality. 
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Tolerance of QoS, as in the behavioural expression of any preference, is influenced 
by socio-technical systems that represent the context of that behaviour. These systems 
cannot be directly engineered for. What is possible is to recognise the role of such 
systems and to apply methods such as grounded theory to understand how their 
elements relate to each other. For example, this research has shown that users apply 
the principle of risk aversion when making decisions about the acceptability of a 
charging mechanism. This principle is based on an ability to predict future network 
conditions using feedback provided at the application level. 



7 Further Work 

There is a parallel in our society where technological and even political developments 
influence the way we interact with computers and the demand made for services [17]. 
The nature of demand for QoS is both dynamic and evolving. Further work that 
investigates network QoS and charging must reflect the evolving nature of that 
environment. The way users perceive network operations and the quality that they 
deliver depends on a number of non-static factors, such as the way QoS is marketed 
and the business model that lies behind the network. As the results reported in this 
paper represent users’ perceptions of QoS they are subject to variation. The use of 
grounded theory has enabled the models to be explained at various levels of 
granularity. Thus, while top-level concepts are likely to continue to be relevant, 
continuing work is needed to test the concepts described in this paper for their 
relevance to an evolving environment. The aim of the experiments was to prove the 
efficacy of models constructed through grounded theory to predict users behaviour 
whilst interacting with networks. This has been shown. A next step would be an 
attempt to define objectively where users set an upper bound or Critical Threshold on 
the price they are willing to pay for a certain task, and how feedback showing them 
their expenditure could influence this figure. 

Participants in this study show idiosyncratic behavior. This means that a participant 
who selected a certain option in the first condition they did was, in many cases, more 
likely to select the same option in the second condition. This means that users’ 
feedback needs are likely to differ. Further work is needed to investigate the effects of 
demographics on users' requirements for QoS and the way they prefer to pay for it. 
Research is also needed to look at the effects of long term use of a priced quality 
system on users' feedback requests. It is likely that users' expectations of the levels of 
quality they receive will become more accurate through experience of typical levels. 
Requirements for feedback may then only be needed in Critical Periods. 
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Abstract. The design and operation of very large-scale storage systems is an 
area ripe for application of automated design and management techniques -and 
at the heart of such techniques is the need to represent storage system QoS in 
many guises: the goals (service level requirements) for the storage system, 
predictions for the design that results, enforcement constraints for the runtime 
system to guarantee, and observations made of the system as it runs. Rome is 
the information model that the Storage Systems Program at HP Laboratories 
has developed to address these needs. We use it as an “information bus” to tie 
together our storage system design, configuration, and monitoring tools. In 5 
years of development, Rome is now on its third iteration; this paper describes 
its information model, with emphasis on the QoS-related components, and 
presents some of the lessons we have learned over the years in using it. 



1 Introduction 

Designing, supporting, and managing storage systems is getting harder as they get 
larger and more complicated. And they are getting larger very quickly: compound 
annual growth rates of 150% in storage capacity are not unheard of. A data center of 
the immediate future could easily contain hundreds or thousands of logical volumes 
and file systems, hundreds of terabytes of disk drives, and handle tens to hundreds of 
gigabytes per second (GB/s) of storage traffic. Data availability is crucial: if the 
storage system goes down, so does the computer system that relies on it. Achieving 
all this requires a great deal of complexity: multiple disk array types, different data 
organizations, transactional support, automated fail-over schemes, and so on. 

This complexity - compounded by the desire to avoid operator intervention 
because of errors and the dearth of skilled system administrators - means that the 
design and operation of large-scale storage systems is an area ripe for application of 
automated design and management techniques. At the heart of such techniques is the 
need to represent the QoS goals (service level requirements) of the storage system, the 
design that results, and observations made of the system as it runs. 

Even though many of the same approaches used in the large literature on QoS for 
the networking domain (e.g., [1]) can be applied to storage systems, there are a 
number of differences that make the mapping non-trivial: (1) the low-level storage 
protocols (based on SCSI) are highly intolerant to packet loss, so dropping requests is 
not a viable technique for handling overload or congestion; (2) there are very strong 
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non-linearities in performance that result from the mechanical properties of disks 
drives and the use of large caches: it is easy to construct scenarios in which an 
inappropriate mix of I/O traffic to a disk drive can change the data transfer rate by a 
factor of 50; (3) there is no support for traffic shaping or QoS enforcement 

techniques in the storage system itself; (4) the cost of the storage system is often the 
dominant component of the overall system cost; and (5) dynamic quality adaptation at 
the application level is extremely rare. These factors mean that the primary 
approaches to providing QoS guarantees are provisioning and resource (re)-balancing, 
and that the only possible guarantees are probabilistic in nature. It also means that the 
portions of the QoS specifications for storage systems that describe I/O behavior have 
to be considerably richer than for many other domains, and the language used to 
describe them needs to be correspondingly more expressive than is usually the case 
for network traffic. 

Our approach to the storage design problem has been to develop an architecture for 
a quality -of-service-based “attribute-managed” storage system [3]. This uses QoS 
goals to specify what is wanted to the storage system, which is then responsible for 
deciding how best to provide it - that is, the technically hard part of what we have 
built is an automated provisioning and load-balancing design tool that uses QoS goals 
as targets. We embed this design tool in a system that can automatically apply its 
decisions to a running system, monitor the result, and make better designs - all 
completely automatically. 

In this scheme, the desired storage system goals are specified in terms appropriate 
to the client of the storage system (e.g., I/O requests per second, number of concurrent 
streams, access patterns, availability, etc.) and the storage system takes care of the 
details of deciding how many storage devices of what type to configure, how they 
should be connected, and how to lay out the data and balance the load across them. 

We view this fundamentally as an optimization problem: something that computers 
are rather good at. Our contributions have been in defining the problem in a way that 
makes it tractable, applying our detailed knowledge of storage system components, 
developing techniques to understand and quantify the QoS specifications that such 
systems have to meet, and putting together design tools that can solve this problem, 
together with a complete suite of ancillary components to make it operational. 

One of the most important - and certainly most central ~ of our contributions has 
been the Rome object model that is the subject of this paper. The Rome object (or 
information) model acts as an “information bus” to tie together our automated storage 
system design, configuration, and monitoring tools. 

Rome is used to describe everything that we consider important about storage 
systems and their elements: the workloads presented to a storage system; the QoS 
goals of the system; the kinds of storage and network devices that storage systems can 
contain, and how they can be configured; how a specific storage system is configured; 
how the workloads are spread across those storage devices; how the storage 
components are connected together (e.g., through a FibreChannel or Ethernet-based 
SAN); end-user goals for the system and its behavior; both existing systems and 
potential “what if’ designs that might better meet current or future needs; and 
information about the current state of a running system, and how it is behaving. 

The tools we have developed either take in Rome description files, or emit them, or 
both. This makes it possible to compose these tools in many different ways, to 
achieve a wide range of different effects. It also makes it easier to write the tools: 
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each one need only concern itself with its portion of the problem, and can rely on 
other tools in the SSP suite to fill in the bits it doesn't deal with. In 5 years of 
development, Rome is now on its third iteration; this paper describes its information 
model, with emphasis on the QoS-related components, and presents some of the 
lessons we have learned over the years in using it. 

2 The Flight fromTroy: Automated Storage System Designs 



Our first activity was to survey the literature and develop a formulation of the design 
problem as a constraint-based knapsack (bin packing) problem [12]: storage devices 
were represented as knapsacks, with multiple constraint dimensions (capacity, 
throughput, bandwidth, utilization, etc.); storage loads as the things to pack into them. 
The design problem is to select the appropriate set of storage devices, and a packing 
of storage loads onto them, to minimize some objective function (typically system 
cost). 

Our second action was to develop a storage system designer (called Forum) that 
would take in storage system QoS requirements (expressed as I/O workload demands) 
and a library of storage device descriptions (recording their performance capabilities), 
and explore the search space of designs or assignments: bindings of workload 
elements to storage devices. This paper focuses on how we represent the QoS 
requirements in this system and its successors. 

It happened that we had earlier developed a technique to control a storage-system 
simulator using the Tcl language [6, 9, 17], so it was natural for us to apply this to 
Forum. The basic idea was very simple: make everything an object, and add 
attributes to those objects to describe additional properties. Tcl’s nested lists made 
this easy to record in the obvious way (see Fig. 1). 

In this architecture, a store is a container for data, such as a logical volume; a 
stream represents a dynamic access pattern to it - the important part of a QoS 
specification. More than one stream can target a single store. The store has two 
attributes: its size Capacity), and the fact that it is boundTo - in this case 




throughput: 4MB/s 
request size: 4KB 
70% sequential 
40% reads, . . . 


{ store foo { 


capacity: 100GB 


{capacity 100e9} 
{ boundTo di s k6 } 

} } 


capacity: 180GB 


{ stream foo 143 { 

(requestRate 1000} 
(requestSize 4096} 
(boundTo foo} 


lO rate: 100/sec 




bandwidth: 15MB/s 


} } 


seek time: 12ms, ... 





Fig 1. Basic components in the model (left), their properties (center), and the Rome 
encoding of these (right) 
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meaning realized by - a. particular disk. Our Tcl-to-C++ interface made it easy to turn 
such Tcl statements into C++ objects. We chose to equate the statements with top- 
level objects, and the attributes with secondary objects hanging off the former, 
indexed by their names. An important behavior was that any attributes not recognized 
by a tool are merely passed through to the tool’s output, but are otherwise ignored. 

The basic object data structure with its attributes has served us very well. It made it 
easy to add new attributes - either to extend the standard set, or to support a tool- 
specific extension, or to try out a new idea. The “ignore things you don’t understand 
rule’’ has made it easy to extend the set of attributes supported by some tools without 
affecting others: something that would have been very much harder if our primary 
interface had been an API instead of an object model. 

We started with a very simple set of workload attributes: mean request rate (I/Os 
per second), mean request size (bytes), fraction of reads, and run length (the number 
of consecutive requests to sequential addresses) [12]. However, our prior work on 
understanding storage system behavior (e.g., [10, 11]) told us that these simple, fixed 
values would not be sufficient: storage system traffic is very bursty, and an 
understanding of this is vital to understanding its behavior (e.g., it is self-similar [7]). 
As a first step we augmented these simple mean values with variance, modeled on a 
normal distribution. Even though we suspected that this might not be all that good a 
fit to the real underlying process, it was compatible with our performance models, and 
therefore useful. 

The QoS specification for a storage design could now be expressed in terms of a 
set of stores, each with zero or more streams directed to it, where the streams 
specified the required access patterns that were to be achieved. We found it helpful to 
distinguish between requirements and behaviors: requirements are the demands made 
on the system that its performance is to be measured against; behaviors are the actions 
taken by the load generator in asking for those requirements. For example, a 
requirement might be for a data rate of IMB/s; a behavior might be to deliver this 
requirement as a stream of 1000 random-access 1KB reads per second - which would 
be a very different load on the storage system than a single 1MB request per second. 

The obvious next question was: where should such data come from? Talking to 
customers and others trying to design storage systems, it became clear that few of 
them were comfortable providing estimates of the load currently imposed on their 
systems, let alone future loads. Despite this reluctance, it’s important to point out that 
designers and customers are already forced to do just this by the existing manual 
methods of storage system design. These are still dominated by simple, rule of thumb 
“speeds and feeds’’ analyses: “this sounds a bit like the system we designed last week 

for except that I think we should bump up the I/O rate by a bit (how about 

20%?), and add a bit more random-access capacity in the disks for the indexing 
system.’’ The main difference was in the degree of specificity required: we early on 
adopted the slogan that “the more you can tell us, the better a design job we can do’’. 
(For example, we once took advantage of anti-correlation data in the workload for a 
database benchmark to reduce the storage system cost by a factor of about 6.) 

The two answers for where the data could come from were (1) measure an existing 
system, and, if necessary, extrapolate to a new one; (2) build up a library of prior 
workloads that we had met, and - just like our human designer counterparts - slowly 
accumulate wisdom about how workloads scaled, and capture these in tools that could 
emit an appropriately -scaled workload approximation given a small number of knobs 
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(much like the workload scaling parameters in the TPC database benchmarks [14]). 
The latter proved relatively easy for some simple workloads, but the full generality of 
mapping upper-level application QoS specifications down to low-level storage system 
behavior remains a difficult research topic, an experience shared with others in 
different fields. 

The measurement path proved much more conducive to automation. The HP-UX 
operating system, which we used as an experimental platform, contains a 
measurement system that we could use for this very purpose: it is able to emit a trace 
record for every single physical I/O request, at a negligible cost (a couple of percent 
processor utilization). We wrote some tools to scan over such I/O traces, and 
generate the Tcl files describing the streams and stores. 

One more component was needed: a representation of the performance 
characteristics of storage devices. For our first round, we restricted ourselves to disk 
drives, and were able to convert a subset of the data gathered for the simulation 
models used in the Pantheon simulator [17] into analytical models of disk drive’s 
performance. The switch to analytical performance models inside the Forum design 
tool was required because the models can be called millions of times during the 
exploration of the design space, and simulations are simply too slow. To increase the 
flexibility of our models, we structured them as a set of composed components [13]. 

We completed the tool chain by developing an automatic configuration system 
called Panopticon: given a design of a storage system (i.e., a mapping of stores onto 
disk devices), it would construct the appropriate logical volumes to achieve this 
mapping, and we could then run a test on the resulting system. 



2.1 Returning to the Imperial City: Supporting Disk Arrays 

Bolstered by our success with the early Forum results, we thought it would be a 
simple transition to extend our performance models and design language to 
encompass disk arrays. We were wrong. Disk arrays themselves need to be 
configured, and frequently have a great deal of internal complexity. In fact, choosing 
how best to configure a disk array to support a given workload is itself a challenging, 
NP-hard design problem. 

Our first approach was called Minerva; it used “divide and conquer” to break the 
dependencies. A Minerva run begins by estimating the amount and kind of disk 
arrays that would be needed to meet the workload’s requirements, using some very 
simple performance and capacity models, and pre -configures this set as the device 
descriptions input to Forum, which then attempted to pack the workload on to these 
disk arrays. If the workload did not completely fit, the estimating process was 
repeated with the left-over workload; if it did, then the Forum solver was re-run with 
the objective of evening out the load imbalance across the configured hardware, rather 
than minimizing the system cost. 

By this time, the range of workload parameters we had begun to record was 
becoming rather too large for an ad hoc tool, so we developed a flexible data-analysis 
framework, Rubicon, that used a structure rather like that of a packet filter to perform 
analysis of an I/O trace and generate workload information. 

Separating the internal and external representations also proved vital: we learned 
the hard way to distinguish between the information model and the manifestation of it 
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Normal start point 



Validation: query times for manual 
and automatic designs 




Fig. 2. Process flow for the storage -design process. The normal start point is at the top left; 
for the TPC-D-like validation we began with a manual system design whose performance 
was measured, and used to drive the redesign 



in a tool as C++ objects: it is simply not possible to define a single representation of 
the important attributes of an object for all tools. (For example, performance data is 
completely ignored by the Panopticon configuration tool, so it would be counter- 
productive to insist that it use the same internal C++ data structures as Minerva.) 

Using Minerva and its support tools, we were able to perform the following test 
(see Figure 2): we consulted a local database guru on how to configure the TPC-D 
benchmark [14] for our system; configured the system that way and ran the 
benchmark, measuring the I/O rates it achieved; then used these values as QoS goals 
input to the Minerva design tool, and asked it to match the performance QoS 
requirements at minimum cost. We used Panopticon to construct the resulting storage 
system design automatically (it had been extended to perform array configuration 
too); reloaded the database, and re-ran the benchmark. The performance result gave 
us query execution times within 2-3% of the original, but the Minerva-based design 
only needed 1 6 disk drives in a RAID-5 disk array configuration, whereas the manual 
design had required 30. 



2.2 The Arrival of the Visigoths 

As time went on, the internal structure of the Minerva design tool started to slow us 
down, and Eric Anderson developed a new storage system designer (Ergastulum), 
which explored the disk array design space at the same time as it assigned work to the 
array. This had a number of advantages, not the least of which was that it eliminated 
the rather cumbersome two-phase design process that Minerva had used. 

Ergastulum happened to be much faster than Forum, and showed that parsing the 
old Tcl structures was becoming a significant overhead, so we switched to a hand- 
coded parser, and simplified the language design a little. Ergastulum also needed a 
way to express the range of disk array designs that it could explore, and, rather than 
hard-code these into its logic, we chose slightly to extend the flexibility of the 
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language used to describe the storage devices in the device library. We called the 
result Rome. 

3 Rome 2: The Renaissance - Rebuilding St Peters 

After some time, the first version of Rome became a slightly messy hybrid, with some 
backward-compatible components, and some forward-looking elements. It was 
sufficient to prompt us to undertake an overhaul of the result. The result is the present 
version, known as Rome 2. 

Rome 2 was required to be good at describing real-life storage systems - their 
workloads, configurations, and the components they contain (devices, hosts, software, 
networks, etc.); extensible to encompass new storage devices, workload attributes, 
and even new target domains, such as internet data center configurations; rich enough 
to represent many levels of complexity; and capable of being represented in ways that 
are easy to parse, generate, and use by computer tools, and in (possibly different) 
ways that are understandable by humans. 

Rome 2 achieves these goals by separating its underlying object model, from the 
linear encodings of it, which are known as Latin and Greek. Latin is the “native” 
language of Rome, and is used to specify it in the descriptions that follow; it uses a 
Tcl-like syntax derived from our earlier experiences. (Figure 3 shows a simple QoS 
specification written in Latin.) Greek is an XML-based linear encoding derived from 
Latin. 



3.1 The Rome Objeet Model 

The Rome object model is built on an object-type inheritance hierarchy; it provides 
the underlying structure used by the Rome object model to describe things of interest 
to the Rome tools. Objects in Rome represent things like disk arrays, or part of a 
storage-system workload such as a stream. Each object is introduced by a single 
declaration, has a unique name, and has an associated set of attributes, which provide 
additional information about the object. Attributes are modeled as objects in their own 
right; some of them represent internal components, such as the I/O controllers on a 
disk array. Much of the Rome object model specification is concerned with 
describing the attributes that each object type can have associated with it. 

The Rome object model is defined in two layers. The lower level is known as the 
Rome shallow semantics. This occupies a middle ground between the syntax of the 
representation language (e.g., Latin), and the deep semantics, which is an ever- 
extending set of object types, components, and attributes, with their associated 
meanings. Because the meanings of the shallow-semantics objects are reasonably well 
standardized across the tools, we can build software libraries to handle the common 
operations on these object types. Examples of such objects include approximate 
values (of which more below) and common properties such as cost. 

The Rome deep semantics defines the meanings of the remaining object types and 
their attributes. Examples include workload measurements and performance 
requirements (i.e., QoS specifications); data mappings (such as RAID); 
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{ store storel { 

{ capacity 100e9 } 

{ boundTo array4.1u_3 } 

}} 



# a 100GB store 

# mapped to a logical unit 

# on an array (not shown) 



{ stream streaml { 

{ boundTo storel } 

{ source host_Al} 

{ interArrivalTimeOpen { 

{ datamodelNormal best { 

{ mean 0.83e-3 }{ stddev 0.6e-3 
{ chiSquare 0.7 } 

}} 

{ datamodelExponential poor { 



{ mean 0.83e-3 } { chiSquare 0.2 } 



# a stream 

# bound to that store 

# originating at this host 

# inverse of request rate 

# normal fit 

# mean = 1200/sec 

# goodness of fit metric 

# exponential fit 

# 1200/sec, less-good fit 



}} 



}} 

{ requestSize { 

{ datamodelUnif orm { 

{ mean 8192 } 

{ Ibound 4096 } { abound 122 

}} 

{ responseTime {datamodelExponential (mean 50e-3}}} 



} 



# a simple behavior 

# uniform size in 4-12KiB, 

# on 1024-byte boundaries 
{ granularity 1024 } 



a goal 



{ stream read { 

{ filteredBy { opType read } } 

{ interArrivalTimeOpen le-3 } 

{ requestSize 9216 } 

}} 

{ stream write { 

{ filteredBy { opType write }} 
{ interArrivalTimeOpen 5e-3 } 

{ requestSize 4096 } 

}} 

{ stream degraded { 



{ 



filteredBy { { outageDuration 3600 } 

{ outageFraction 0.002 }}} 



{ interArrivalTimeOpen 1.67e-3 } # 600/sec 

{ stream write { 

{ filteredBy { opType write }} 

{ interArrivalTimeOpen 0.1 } # 10/sec 

}} 

}} 

{ stream broken { # 

{ filteredBy { { outageDuration 300 } # 

{ outageFraction 0.00001 }}} 

{ interArrivalTimeOpen inf } # 

}} 



just the read requests 
1000/ sec 

larger requests on avg. 



# 200/sec 



something not right 
1 hour at a time 
17 hours/year 



completely stopped 
5 min at a time 
# 5 min/year 
nothing: 0/sec 



}} 



Fig. 3. A (much simplified) sample workload specification example. One store is accessed 
by one stream. In normal mode, it gets 1200 requests/sec; in “degraded” mode, it can limp 
along for an hour at a time at half that rate; and it can be “broken” (non-accessible)nomore 
than 5 minutes a year (“five nines availability”). For simplicity, most of the datamodels 
shown are simple numeric values; in practice, distributions would normally be used. 



Storage devices; interconnect fabrics (including SANs); and host hardware and 
software. The interpretation of the deep-semantics varies considerably from one tool 
to another, so it is much harder to provide a shared code library for them that does 
much more than define the basic object type. 
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Rome represents the idea that many things are alike by giving the objects that 
represent those things a common object type (or objectType). Object types are first- 
class entities in Rome ~ that is, they are objects in their own right. An objectType 
declaration introduces (defines) a new Rome object type, after which objects and sub- 
objects (attributes) with that object type can be declared. Such declarations can occur 
at “the topmost level” (i.e., free-floating in the global namespace), or nested within 
another object. That is, an objectType object is loosely equivalent to a 
programming language class definition. Rome object types form a single -inheritance 
i sA hierarchy. 

An objectType attribute in an objectType declaration defines a sub-object type 
that only applies in the context of objects of the enclosing objectType. Such 
components (and their types) can be arbitrarily nested. 

objectType <qualname> { 

[ { isA <qualnameobjectType> 1 ] 

{ objectType <name> { <obj-list component^ } } * 

[ { occurrenceCount <number> | <numeric-range> } } ] 

Ob J ~ 1 i S t type-paramaters^ 

} 

This description comes directly from the Rome BNF-like specification; <angle- 
brackets> enclose non-terminals in the grammar, [square brackets] denote optional 
components, and an asterisk (*) indicates elements that can be repeated zero or more 
times. It means that an object type declaration takes as first argument a qualified 
name such as type . sub_type (i.e., dot-separated nesting is allowed), and a list of 
attributes. One of these attributes may be an isA attribute, which takes as argument 
the qualified name of another objectType, and defines the inheritance hierarchy. 
One or more type-specific attributes exist, defined by their own objectType 
declarations. An occurrenceCount attribute may be present to bound the number 
of instances of this object type that should be instantiated for every instance of the 
enclosing object. And, finally, there can be a list of objectType-specific attribute 
values that act as defaults for objects of the newly -declared objectType (shown as 

^Ob j “ Ir S ttype-pararaaters^)* 

The set of object types recognized by a Rome tool varies from tool to tool; it is 
based purely on the name of the object’s objectType. Some tools have various 
object types built in (for example, a storage-system design tool will probably know 
about storage devices that it can design for); and some will not (e.g., a pretty -printer). 
Unrecognized object types are quite acceptable: in such circumstances a tool should 
either ignore the unrecognized object, or pass it on to its output. However, a tool may 
demand that certain objects or attributes exist, and the occurrenceCount attribute in 
an ob j ectType declaration can specify the allowed number of instances of an object. 



3.2 Attribute Inheritance 

Attribute inheritance is the process by which attributes are searched for in an object. 
If an attribute is present in the object, then it is used. If not, the attribute is looked for 
in the object’s objectType declaration to see if a value is provided for it: that is, the 
search follows the isA type hierarchy, all the way up to the root, if necessary. Values 
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provided closer to the point where the search originates take precedence. Each 
missing attribute is searched for independently. 

This allows the objectType statement to store the attributes that all objects of that 
type have in common. Since adding an attribute or a component to an object does not 
change the type of the object itself, the number of base Rome object types is quite a 
bit smaller than in some other systems. Thus the Rome objectType 
diskDrive_Quantum425S is an instance of the diskDrive type, and includes 
values for the attribute parameters that don’t vary across instances of Quantum 425S 
disk drives, such as capacity and performance parameters. 



3.3 Approx Values and Datamodels 

Rome treats data values that represent continuous, real-world values in a special way. 
It recognizes that such values are only approximate estimates of the underlying real- 
world process, and represents this by explicitly referring to such values as approx 
values. You can think of an approx value as the result of statistical sampling or 
characterization efforts on the real underlying process or value. Multiple independent 
measures or estimates can be provided; these are called datamodels. Datamodels can 
be simple or complex, ranging from a simple mean value up to complete distribution 
histograms of observed values. The currently supported set includes: Normal, 
Gamma, Exponential, Uniform, Constant, and Histogram. 

There are three important properties of this idea. The first is that we use approx 
values almost everywhere that a value might be expected: this means that everything 
naturally becomes a statistical specification. The second is that approx values are 
used to express a range of allowed values, e.g., for a goal or a prediction. Most other 
QoS specification approaches that we are familiar with define a fixed, desired value, 
and then discuss what happens when variations from it occur. Our approach is to start 
by assuming the presence of variation, and then try to provision to support it. The 
third is that each datamodel has an associated random number generator that can 
produce values drawn from an equivalent distribution. This allows us, for example, to 
measure a trace, and then construct a similar one for replaying by simply generating 
I/O requests with similar distributions of inter-arrival time, request size, and so on. 

Each datamodel type has its own particular set of parameters - as well as a set that 
can be applied to all datamodels. For example, a normal distribution datamodel fitted 
to the observed data would have mean and standard deviation parameters; it might 
also have data on the observed largest and smallest values observed, a count of the 
number of observations, how the data was gathered or filtered, and data about the 
underlying process that would otherwise be lost, such as the intrinsic minimum and 
maximum values. 

Datamodels can represent truncated distributions: ones with hard upper and lower 
bounds, and ones with an intrinsic granularity, such as a block size. 

A datamodel instance can have a name, so that there can be more than one of them: 
for example, two different datamodels of the same process, each of which can be 
provided with different goodness of fit measure to estimate how well it captures the 
underlying process. Note that a tool may choose to use a less-well fitting datamodel 
if it is unable to process the better mo del - for example, a tool using a queuing model 
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may be restricted to exponential distributions, even though a Gamma model may be a 
better fit. 



3.4 Storage Workloads 

A workload for a storage system is made up from one or more related workload 
elements (streams and the stores they target, and other workloads) that are applied to a 
system all together, or not at all. A workload can be used to represent an application, 
or part of an application, or a group of applications. Workloads may physically 
contain workload elements, or merely group ones that are defined elsewhere together 
- or they can do both. Loops are not permitted; nesting is. 

workload <qualname> { 

{ store <name> { <ob j -liststore> 1 1* 

{ stream <name> { <ob j -liststream> } }* 

{ contains <qUalnarneworkload-element-list> }* 

{ workload <Ob j -list workload> 1* 

1 



We envisage that workloads will also capture relative importance of applications, and 
their security attributes, even though this doesn’t yet occur. 



3.5 Stores 

A Rome store represents a container for file systems or database tables. A store can 
potentially handle many streams, and has only one intrinsic attribute: the capacity it 
provides to its clients, measured in bytes. 

A store also demands backing space for its contents, and this is handled either by 
binding the store to a storage device (strictly, a logical unit on that device for block 
stores), or by mapping the store onto one or more lower-level stores through a 
layout attribute, which supports mappings such as mirroring, logical volume 
managers, and RAID data protection. These mappings may occur many times between 
the high-level logical volume seen by a database or file system, and the low-level disk 
mechanisms used to store their data. 



3.6 Streams 

A stream specifies the dynamic aspects of a workload imposed on a storage system. 
Each stream targets just one store. The stream attributes represent a combination of 
stream requirements and client behaviors. Requirements are goals that the storage 
system must meet (e.g., the request rate and request size); behaviors characterize the 
workload under which those requirements are to be provided (e.g., the request arrival 
process). 

A stream can be looked at several different ways, and the specifications reflect 
this. The simplest is simply to record the desired, predicted, or observed access 
pattern. 
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streamType block | NFS I CIFS I default is block 

localUNIX I localWindowsNT 

Identifies the type of operations that the stream supports 

boundTo <qualnamestore> 

Names the (one) store to which this stream is bound. A store can have multiple streams. 

source <qualnamesource> 

The name of the host system or device that generates the load represented by this stream. 

filteredBy <ob j -list£nterTypes> 

How (if at all) this substream was filtered down from the enclosing stream. The value is a list of 
parameters used for the filter, sueh as operation type, outage information, or phasing data. 

interArrivalTimeOpen 1 <approxseconds> default is 0 

interArrivalTimeClosed 

The time between requests issued to the storage system for this stream. If the arrival process is open, 
then this represents the rate at which requests will be generated regardless of the service time; if the 
arrival process is closed, it represents the “think time” between the completion of one request and the 
start of the next. 

numOutstanding <approxnumber> 

The number of requests outstanding at a time for this stream. In a goal, this attribute dominates a closed 
interarrival process specification, and may act as a limiter on the effective arrival rate. 

requestSize <approxbytes> 

The number of bytes read or written as a single request by this stream. 

runCount <approxi/o-count> default is 1 

A simple measure of spatial locality: the number of consecutive I/O requests that will be logically- 
consecutive addresses in the target store. There is no requirement that all the requests in a run have the 
same requestSize, nor need they all be reads or writes - this is solely a measure of the starting 
address of a set of consecutive requests. 

jumpDistance <approxbytes> default is random 

uniform across store 

A simple measure of spatial locality: the distance between the end of one request run and the beginning 
of the next request run in the I/O stream. 

responseTime <approxseconds> 

The time that a single I/O request takes to complete, including any queuing delays. A distribution can be 
used to specify the range of allowed values for a goal; if a single <numeric-value> is provided, it 
means that both the desired and maximum -allowed response time have the same value. 

onTogether <qualnarnestream-phase-approxoveriap- default is 

list> independent 

The fractions of total time that this rill is in the current phase at the same time as the other listed streams 
are in theirs. In practice, the list of other phases is likely to be sparse: the most important combinations 
are probably the "on together" and the "this on, other off. If no value is specified, the value to assume is 
that for independence: the product of the fractions of time that each rill is in the given phase. 

locationSkew <approxbytes> default is no skew 

(uniform distribution) 

A distribution to describe the access-location skew, in terms of byte offsets within the store for the 
beginning of independent runs of requests. (That is, if the run length is exactly 2, the locationSkew 
attribute is used to specify the start address of exactly half the I/Os.) The attribute value is usually 
expected to be a histogram, or other non-point distribution. T he distribution represents the relative rate at 
which an I/O request in the stream commences at the given portion of the target store's address space; a 
point value causes all runs to begin at that precise address. 
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Others include filtering the accesses iy (for example) operation type, or on the 
permitted degraded modes of operation. We have found every one of the attributes 
described here to be necessary; doubtless, as we progress with our workload 
modeling, we will add to this list. 

We used to use the request rate to specify the I/O request-arrival process, but Rome 2 
changed this to one based solely on inter-arrival times, to avoid recurring difficulties 
associated with knowing what the appropriate averaging interval should be for the 
arrival rate. Now we support the following: 

• Open processes ignore the service time of requests they issue, and continue to 
generate requests at the same rate regardless of what the storage system response 
is. This means that there is no a priori upper bound on the number of outstanding 
I/O requests in flight at a time. Here, the interArrivalTime attribute dominates, 
and the numOutstanding attribute merely represents a measured value (e.g., it 
may not represent what is achieved in a new assignment). 

• Closed processes have a fixed upper bound on the number of outstanding I/O 
requests in flight at a time. If they have a non-zero interArrivalTime, the 
number of outstanding requests may drop below this maximum. An “as fast as 
possible” arrival process can be specified by { interArrivalTimeClosed 0} 
together with some upper bound on the numOutstanding. 

Not shown are new measures we are developing for use with the large data caches 
that are found in disk arrays. The basic idea is to include a measure of the LRU stack 
depth, or a richer (but much more expensive to measure), re -reference distance 
histogram, but we are still calibrating these measures against real disk arrays. 



3.7 Substreams 

A substream represents a portion of, or view onto, an enclosing stream specification. 

(We sometimes call them rills, from the Scottish word for a small stream.) We speak 

of the substreams as being “filtered from” the enclosing stream. This filtering can 

occur in a number of different ways: 

• by target shard (a shard is a portion of a store, such as one of the back-end disks 
that the store layout maps to); 

• by operation type (opType), such as read or write; 

• by phase, which captures the idea that the stream accesses can be characterized by 
one pattern for a while, and then by another, and so on. This is expressed by use of 
a Markov-like phase transition model, with individual phases having their own 
properties, including a phase duration and a list of transition probabilities to other 
phases. Phases can be nested, and apply to multiple different time scales. They 
grew out of a simple on:off model, and are applied to handle the day-to-day change 
in activity levels as well as shorter-term burstiness effects. 

• by a performability specification (see below). 

There is no requirement for the set of filtered substreams to “cover” all the possible 

substreams that could be extracted from the enclosing stream. For example, a block 
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Stream might have just one substream, filtering for write operations in addition to data 
about the stream’s overall requirements or behavior. 

3.8 Performability 

The top-level stream attributes describe the desired behavior in the absence of 
failures. We refer to it as the baseline performability specification. Failure to meet 
the baseline performance goal is termed an outage. Some streams can tolerate such 
outages - especially if the outages can be bounded in duration or frequency or both 
[15]. For example, an application may be able to tolerate a short downtime period 
once a month; or may be able to operate with about half its usual workload for a while 
until a broken disk can be repaired. To represent this, the duration and frequency of 
these outage periods can be described, together with the tolerable levels of 
performance during the outages. Each suchperformability specification is written as a 
set of attributes that are override the baseline performance for the specified outage 
periods. The use of approx values in these attributes naturally supports probabilistic 
specifications. 

outageDuration <app ■ - O ^ seconds^ 

The longest tolerable outage duration. 

outageFrequency <app ..OXnumber per year^ 

outageFraction <approxfraction o-i> 

The first specifies the allowed number of separate outages that is permitted (measured, etc) per year. The 
second specifies the fraction of the total time that can be outages, averaged over 1 year. 



3.9 Goals, Observations, and Designs 



Although their specifications may look nearly identical when written down - indeed, 
our early tools took in workload observations and used them as QoS goals with no 
editing - we have learned that it is helpful to explicitly label QoS specifications with 
their purpose. 

• Goals are desired target state(s) of the system. A goal is a form of requirements 
specification, or service level objective, with an associated utility function: the 
better the goal is met, the higher the utility function value (our use of approx 
attribute values seldom gives us binary goals). Goals are used as inputs to design 
tools, and as part of the input to evaluation tools that assess whether a design meets 
a set of goals, compares observations against the goals, or compares two or more 
designs against a set of goals. They may include cost bounds, or other constraints 
on a design step, and (potentially) durations for when they will apply. 

• Predictions (and their associated designs) are the anticipated outcomes of offering 
the target workload to a design for a storage system. They represent estimates of 
future observations, if such a design were to be implemented, and allow 
comparative evaluations of designs. A design is a proposed realization of a way to 
achieve a goal. It captures the notion of “what if . . 

• Observations, are descriptions of a system’s behavior during some time interval. 
(An observation may or may not fit the original goal.) There can be multiple 
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observations - the system might have been observed at different times, or with 
different sampling techniques. 

These are obviously closely related. For example, our current storage design testbed 
takes measurements (observations) of a mnning system; feeds these as QoS 
specifications (goals) into a design step that attempts to optimize the resource usage in 
a running system while minimizing the amount of data movement required to do so. 
The result is a new design, whose likely performance we can predict. 

What the Rome QoS specification does not include is the system objective 
function: essentially, what tradeoffs to make in the design process when faced with 
too few resources, or more than necessary. Determining - let alone specifying ~ the 
objective functions that system designers use is currently somewhat of a black art. 
The nearest that Rome gets to this is the notion of utility functions, which express the 
benefit to be received from achieving a particular value for a specification parameter. 
It also turns out to be necessary to introduce priorities, or ranks: for example, in order 
to describe the notion of “business critical” applications in the face of disasters such 
as site outages. 

And we have discovered that the objective functions often vary during the design 
process: although people may start by asking “what is a minimum cost design?” they 
then often switch to “how well-balanced can I make the result?” or “how fast can I 
make it go, if we fix the budget?” This remains an area of active research for us. 

4 Related Work 

There is a great deal of work taking place on the use of QoS in designing systems 
(see, for example, the survey [1]). Most of the external academic work appears to be 
focused on network behavior; ours targets storage systems. Indeed, we deal with 
issues of network design only after the data placement decisions have been made. 
Part of this is because of the need to simplify the problem, but - perhaps more 
importantly - storage area networks (SANs) typically cost only a few percent of the 
total storage system cost, so simple over-provisioning works quite well. 

As suggested in the introduction, even though storage workloads have many 
similarities to their network counterparts (burstiness, etc.), storage system workloads 
exhibit much greater disparity in their effective loads on the underlying system from 
behaviors like spatial locality, and the manner in which workloads interleave. We are 
not aware of other work addressing this issue in the same way as our approach. 

We believe that the mapping between QoS goals and the design of the resulting 
system is itself a significant differentiator from most other work in this area. 
Although there have been a few examples of prior work in the storage system space, 
they have tended to assume very simple QoS models. Most work that we are aware of 
in the network space simply punts on the mapping issues - for example, the recent 
switch of emphasis to DiffServ in the IETF community merely pushes the design 
problem out to the people provisioning and using the network infrastructure. This 
probably makes sense for an environment where dynamic adaptation and congestion 
control with dropped packets is a very successful approach, but it doesn’t seem to 
work for storage systems. 

There is some work taking place in languages for specifying goals. For example, 
Bearden et al [2] discuss how goals might be represented in a CIM-like information 
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model. Frolund and Koistinen [5] describe a rich language for expressing service 
level agreements (e.g., it has features to tackle the probabilistic comparisons that 
Rome’s approx values support fairly simply). Both efforts focus a great deal of their 
expressiveness on describing things that it never occurred to us to write down. For 
example, both of these languages make a point of explicitly stating that if a response 
time goal is 100ms, then only response times that are less than 100ms are acceptable. 
Although this may make sense when very general contracts are being described, it 
seems to be less of a good idea in the rather narrower domain of storage systems - or 
networks, for that matter. Instead, we take such “goodness” comparisons as self- 
evident - or, if you prefer, intrinsic properties of the design tools that use them. (Try 
inverting the sense of a comparison to see why this seems reasonable!) 

The Quo system [8] supports different operating regimes (perhaps similar to 
Rome’s “outages”), but appears to describe them in terms of visible implementation 
decisions that applications can pick between, or ask to be notified about. This is at 
odds with our slogan: “tell us what you want to accomplish, not how to do it”. 

Some people find similarities between our goal-directed system design and policy- 
based system management. We beg to differ: most work on policy -based systems has 
been on policy rules, not policy goals. (A policy rule is a statement of the form if 
<condition> then <action> .) Languages such as Ponder [4] make such policy rule- 
based systems easier to describe, but they don’t help a great deal in the mapping from 
higher-level goals down to selection of which mechanisms to exercise - such as 
which policy rules to enable. 

5 Summary and Conclusions 

Rome is an information model for capturing the important parts of the design and 
management problem for storage systems. Part of that model is a representation of 
QoS goals, predictions, and observations - together with the infrastructure to allow 
these to be turned into designs for storage systems to meet stated goals. QoS 
specifications for storage systems appear to need to be rather richer than their 
counterparts in the networking space, probably because of the much greater potential 
for non-linear performance interactions on mechanical storage devices, and caches. 
By combining the QoS specification system with the other portions of the storage 
system design problem, the Rome tool set can manipulate a common information 
model, which increases the ease with which a large set of functionality can be put 
together and developed incrementally. 

The Rome 2 object model is quite simple - yet surprisingly powerful. Making an 
objectType a first class object enables a powerful, convenient attribute inheritance 
model. The freedom to add and override attributes has proven crucial to allow our 
tools to evolve gracefully, and has helped us avoid domino effects that often result 
from the traditional approach of hard-wiring an object’s programmatic interface on a 
change. The result is a great deal of expressive power with relatively little overhead. 

Rome is a living design: for example, it is actively evolving to encompass our 
improving understanding of the most important QoS attributes required to capture the 
nuances of new behavior patterns. (For example, we have only recently added file- 
level specifications to Rome.) It is also being actively extended in storage device 
modeling area: a topic for which space limitations prevented a discussion in this 
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document. We believe that its inherent flexibility will allow these changes to be 
accommodated with relatively little difficulty. 

Finally, we hope to make Rome publicly available for feedback and collaboration. 
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Abstract. The benefits of QoS network features are easily lost when the end- 
nodes are managed by a conventional, best-effort operating system. Schedulers of 
such operating systems provide only rudimentary tools (like priority adjustment) 
for processor management. We present here a simple extension to a processor 
management system that allows an application to reserve a share of the proces- 
sor for a specified interval. The system is targeted at applications with frequently 
changing resource demands or recurring, though non-periodic resource requests. 
An example of such an application is a network-aware image search and retrieval 
system, but other network-aware client-server applications also fall into the same 
category. The admission control component of the processor management system 
decides if a resource request can be satisfied. To limit the amount of time spent 
negotiating with the operating system, the application can present a ranked list 
of acceptable reservations. The admission controller then picks the best request 
that can still be satisfied (using the Simplex linear programming algorithm to find 
the best solution). If there are insufficient resources, the application must deal 
with the shortage. Any possible adaptation (if the accepted request was not the 
application’s first choice) is left to the application. The processor management 
system has been implemented for NetBSD and been ported to Linux, and the pa- 
per includes an evaluation of its effectiveness. The overhead is low, and although 
reservations are not guaranteed, in practical settings the application almost always 
obtains the cycles requested. 



1 Introduction 

Many networks include either provisions or proposals to provide network services with 
defined QoS properties. Even if the QoS property cannot be guaranteed (in the sense 
that the network will ensure the properties even in the presence of catastrophic failures), 
nevertheless services with QoS properties aid tremendously in the construction of ap- 
plications with defined timing behavior. E.g., a video conferencing sysfem may use a 
bandwidth reservation to send voice and image data. 

However, network QoS is just one aspect of providing true end-to-end QoS prop- 
erties. The benefits of network QoS are easily lost if the end-node operating system 
does not cooperate. A conventional “best-effort” operating system (like many variants 
of Unix) provides only simple tools to assign appropriate processor cycles to appli- 
cations with QoS network connections. Techniques such as boosting the priority or 
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over-provisioning of resources work if there is a single application, but cannot easily be 
extended to realistic scenarios EDI- Therefore, the operating system must allow an ap- 
plication to request some QoS. Such requests are usually for processor cycles, although 
other kinds of resources may be of importance as well. 

This paper presents a simple extension to conventional best-effort operating sys- 
tems which allows an application to request CPU resources for a time interval. Such 
requests are made at the time the demand is established, not in-advance rim . This OS 
interface is geared towards applications that have recurring but non-periodic requests. 
An example of such an application is a client that presents the result of some query to 
the user. Queries are handled by a server and differ in the amount of data that have to be 
transferred to the client. If the client wants to present the result of the server-side query 
(e.g., a set of images or a video clip) within a fixed time (to offer predictable response 
time), then the amount of CPU resources needed by the server will be function of the 
volume and complexity of the data. Another type of applications that can benefit from 
QoS processor management are network-adaptive applications that are able to trade off 
one kind of resources (e.g., network bandwidth) for other resources (e.g., CPU cycles). 
E.g., network-aware adaptive applications can reduce their bandwidth requirements by 
transcoding (compressing) the data to be transmitted. However, such a transformation 
must be done within a specific time limit - the data must be transcoded when the com- 
munication subsystem is ready to transmit. 

This paper is organized as follows: Section El presents the application model and 
the implications for a QoS CPU management system. Section |3 discusses the overall 
structure of the CPU management system. Section 0 contains the evaluation of this 
approach using three different real world applications. Related work is discussed in 
Sectional and Section^ contains the conclusions. 

2 Application Model and Implications for CPU Management 

2.1 Application Model 

The proposed processor management system is targeted mainly at client-server type 
applications and provides short-notice, recurring and dynamic resource reservations at 
runtime. Applications not within this domain consist of multimedia applications (peri- 
odic resource requirements), real-time systems (static, hard resource requirements) and 
applications from the realm of video on demand or telecommunications, where resource 
reservation and allocation is typically made once at the beginning of a connection and 
remains in effect for the whole life time of the session. 

In the model, the application must produce its result within a (user- or system- 
provided) time frame. The preparation of the result can be divided into one or several 
subtasks (which have their own time constraints inferred from the overall time frame), 
and there may be several algorithms (with differing resource requirements) at the appli- 
cation’s disposal to carry out each subtask. Thus, reservation (and adaptation) decisions 
are not made only once at the beginning of the task, but can be recurring to take fluctu- 
ations of resource availability and demand into account. 

If different algorithms impose different CPU requirements, then the application may 
choose the best algorithm that has a CPU requirement that can be satisfied by the proces- 
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sor management system. To cut down on the overhead of negotiating with the operating 
system, the application presents a ranked list of CPU requirements. This list contains 
the CPU demands for all possible algorithm options. The OS then decides which option 
is admissible, based on the option’s resource requirements and overall system resource 
availability. The CPU requirements are expressed as a request for a number of cycles 
within a specific interval. The length of the interval is determined by an estimate of the 
corresponding subtask’s length, and the interval may start either “now” or sometime 
in the future. The OS notifies the application which option can be admitted so that the 
application can take appropriate action. As long as the OS delivers the requested cycles 
in the interval, the application needs are satished. The OS thus is free to deliver all the 
requested resources at the beginning, evenly distributed, or at the end of the interval. 

2.2 Implications for CPU Management 

The precise resource requirements of the applications, as well as the number and timing 
constraints of their subtasks are unknown in advance; the subtask’s resource reserva- 
tions are recurring, though non-periodic in time. These details depend on many factors 
known only at run-time, like user input or the details of the available network QoS. Ad- 
ditionally, the application makes several reservation decisions while processing a task to 
take changes in resource availability into account, and may switch between best-effort 
mode for non time-critical administrative work and reserving mode for time-critical 
productive work. Furthermore the number of reserving applications competing for end 
system resources may vary, and even a single application may be multi-threaded. Fi- 
nally, it is unrealistic to devote a whole host to support only one single application. 
The thread that produces a result should be given the CPU resources it needs while 
allowing other threads to proceed as far as possible. A CPU resource reservation in a 
best-effort OS is a good approach to address these characteristics because reservations 
provide a predictable QoS for applications that need it, yet accommodate conventional 
applications without modifications. Therefore a dynamic scheduler that accepts reser- 
vation requests at runtime, (re-)calculates the schedule on-the-fly and accommodates 
best-effort processes as well is a viable method for supporting this end-system QoS. 

Reserving applications are driven by a model of their network and end system re- 
source requirements, and estimates of future resource availability, both of which may 
not always be completely accurate. Thus, mismatches between predicted and actual 
resource consumption can be expected, and the processor management system should 
be able to handle such situations. Over-reservation is not a problem for a particular 
application, since it will receive the allocated resources anyway, but over-reservation 
by many applications degrades the overall end system throughput noticeably. Under- 
reservation, on the other hand, is more serious for an application and should be handled 
gracefully. 

Since applications are allowed to use all end system operating system features, they 
may block on I/O or other events. The OS should be able to handle this case so that the 
reserved application that has blocked is later allowed to catch up the backlog without 
delaying other processes with reservations. 
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3 The R-Scheduler: A Pragmatic Approach to End System QoS 

The abstraction provided by the R-Scheduler reflects the boundary conditions intro- 
duced in the previous section: To make a resource reservation, the application provides 
the OS with a vector of reservation requests. Each reservation request R, consists of a 
pair (/, ,C, ) where I is an interval (defined by its Start and End time, where Start can be 
either “now” or in the future) and C indicates how many cycles this application wants 
to obtain in the specified interval. How and when the CPU is actually allocated within 
the interval I remains opaque to the application. The submitted reservation requests are 
sorted by the application in decreasing preference. 

To determine which requests are feasible, the admission controller processes the 
vector by solving a system of linear equations that capture the resource requests for 
all time intervals, and then picks 0 or 1 of the individual reservation requests m. 
The application is informed about the admission controller’s choice and may then take 
an appropriate action, like executing the algorithm with a resource consumption that 
corresponds to the granted request. A process that has been granted a reservation request 
R{I,C) is referred to as an R-process. 

The resource demands C; are often only estimates, and under-reservations may pose 
a problem to the application. To keep the R-Scheduler simple (and low-overhead), the 
R-Scheduler gives preference to R-processes with under-reservation over best-effort 
processes instead of a notification of the application and a possible re-negotiation of a 
reservation. On the other hand, in case of over-reservation, the R-process can yield no 
longer needed resources by means of a system call and make them available for new 
reservation requests. A detailed resource accounting scheme ensures that blocking R- 
processes are allowed to catch up their delay at the expense of best-effort processes, but 
not other R-processes. 

The ability to obtain reservations is offered as an additional service to the user. 
Therefore all conventional, best-effort-type applications can be run unmodified on the 
system; only applications that want to take advantage of the reservations must be pro- 
grammed accordingly. To ensure a minimal progress of best-effort applications in the 
system, only a pre-set fraction of the CPU is made available to R-Processes. 

The R-Scheduling system has been implemented for the NetBSD dH operating 
system and comprises of about 4200 lines of C code. In the actual kernel, only a few 
lines needed to be modified, mainly for the introduction of miscellaneous call-backs. 
In addition, the uneventful port of the R-Scheduler to Linux confirmed our assessment 
that adding such a scheduler to any reasonable operating system is straightforward. 



4 Practical Experience 

This section presents a comprehensive comparison of the QoS-enabled operating sys- 
tem (NetBSD) with the standard best-effort system. We report data for usage scenarios 
of three example applications, namely a resource-aware Internet server, a distributed 
image search and retrieval system, and an adaptive image decoder. All experiments 
were carried out on a 200MHz Intel Pentium Pro PC with 128MByte of RAM run- 
ning NetBSD version 1.3 in an out-of-the-box configuration. We chose what is today 
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a low-end PC to demonstrate that it is possible also by modest platforms to provide 
application-beneficial QoS. In the experiments, at most 90% of the CPU are made avail- 
able for R-processes, unless stated otherwise. The graphs show the mean values of five 
experiment repetitions, and error bars denote ±0. 

Microbenchmarks have shown that the overall overhead of the admission controller 
and scheduler is modest even if the system is considerably loaded (below 0.7% with an 
average of four requests per second submitted and calculated). 

4.1 Resource- Aware Internet Server 

Description: The first example is a resource-aware Internet server. The clients submit 
requests to the server and expect a reply within a certain user time limit. Given that 
time limit, and the estimated RTT between server and client, the server has a request 
processing window at its disposal within which to generate the reply (Figure |I(a)> . 
Assuming that the client prefers a prompt request rejection notification instead of a 
response later than the sum of the user time limit and a time limit tolerance, and that the 
server-side reply generation is a CPU-bound task, resource reservation in the server is 
a viable solution to achieve this desired quality of service. As an alternative to request 
rejection, the server may redirect the request to another server and thus use the resource 
reservation mechanism for predictable load balancing. 

Evaluation: Upon arrival of a new request, the main server thread immediately forks 
off a new child process to handle that request. Under the best-effort OS, the child always 
tries to process the request. It either manages to finish before the end of the window (in 
this case a “success”-message is sent back to the client), or it exceeds the window, 
discards the result and sends back a “fail”-message. With the QoS-enabled OS, the 
child tries to allocate the CPU before processing; and in case of a rejection due to 
over-reservation it immediately sends back the “fail”-message to the client without any 
further attempt to process the request. Under both OSes, the main server thread can 
only be scheduled in best-effort mode due to the random and thus unpredictable request 
arrival. 

Both servers are subjected to four different request streams of 100 requests each 
(with exponentially distributed interarrival time with a mean of 200 ms, 500 ms, 1000 ms 
and 1500 ms respectively Q; a user time limit of 5 sec o, a time limit tolerance of 10%, 
a gamma distribution of RTTs according to [0113 and an exponentially distributed re- 
quest processing time with a mean of 3000 ms (similar to 0). The quality metric is the 
number of requests processed successfully within the time limit and tolerance. 

Figure PTFjl shows the number of requests processed successfully for both OSes as a 
function of request interarrival time (for the QoS-enabled OS, the maximum percentage 
of the CPU allotted to reservations is given in the graph; see next paragraph for expla- 
nation). Performance increases with larger interarrival time because it leaves a larger 
overall timeframe for the server to process the identical requests. The QoS-enabled OS 
performs consistently better, but its advantage diminishes with less contention for re- 
sources (i.e., increasing interarrival time). 

Figure |l(c)| shows the request distribution as a function of the percentage of the 
CPU dedicated to R-processes, i.e., reservations, in the QoS-enabled OS. On one hand, 
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Fig. 1. Resource- Aware Internet Server. 



if only a small proportion of the overall resources (i.e., less than 20% of the CPU) is 
allocated to reservations, the QoS-enabled OS performs worse than the best-effort OS 
because the latter can use up to 100% of the CPU, whereas with such a configuration of 
the QoS-enabled OS a large percentage of the CPU must not be used by reservations, 
and thus too many requests are rejected. On the other hand, if too many resources (e.g., 
more than 70%) are allocated to reservations, the performance of the QoS-enabled OS 
starts to decrease and eventually becomes worse than that of the best-effort OS again. 
This behavior is due to the hybrid nature of the application where the main thread 
accepting connections is always running in best-effort mode, whereas the child thread 
actually processing the request is in reserved mode. Thus, if too many resources are 
allotted to (and used by) R-processes, the main thread has hardly any chance to run. 
The tasks of accepting the connection and forking off the child are delayed, and then 
there may not be enough time to provide the reply in time. 

The percentage of resources that should be devoted to best-effort threads depends on 
the application scenario. These data, however, illustrate a subtle problem that may also 
be an issue for other processor management schemes that attempt to support network 
services with QoS properties. Administrative activities that establish the QoS properties 
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of a connection cannot, by definition, take advantage of any special treatment given to 
those threads that operate with QoS network connections. 

Figure EH shows the distribution of the CPU among “used” (processing of re- 
quests that eventually succeed), “wasted” (processing of requests that eventually fail) 
and “free” (leftover resources, e.g., for other reserving or best-effort applications) as a 
function of request interarrival time; the percentage is relative to the experiment dura- 
tion (i.e., between arrival of the first and processing of the last request). We note that the 
QoS-enabled OS makes efficient use of the resources in the sense that it either allocates 
them for useful work, or leaves them unused; but does hardly waste them for requests 
that eventually fail. 

Conclusions: We conclude from this experiment that the QoS-enabled OS provides 
a better service by up to a factor of 2.3 (in terms of successfully processed requests). 
However, this optimum is achieved only if neither too few nor too much resources 
are available for reservations. Furthermore, in this scenario where applications move 
back and forth between two service modes (best-effort vs. reserving), resources should 
be partitioned dynamically between the different classes depending on application be- 
havior to achieve an optimal application performance. In our example, this optimum 
is achieved if the share for R-processes is as high as possible, but the fraction of re- 
quests exceeding their time limit is close to zero. This suggests an application feedback 
mechanism to the scheduling system where applications can indicate their optimal par- 
titioning ratio. However, the generalization of this dynamic partitioning, especially if 
several applications with different usage scenarios are running on a single system, is 
subject of future research. Finally, the QoS-enabled OS allocates a high percentage of 
the resources to applications that need them. 

4.2 Distributed Image Search and Retrieval System 

Description: The second example is a distributed image search and retrieval system 
that attempts to adapt its behavior in response to changes in network resource availabil- 
ity EiEa- A client formulates a query for images, the system’s search engine identifies 
matching images, and the adaptive servers deliver the images in the best possible qual- 
ity, considering network performance, system load, and a user-specihed time limit. 

The goal of the adaptation is to meet the user-specified limit on delivery time 
while maximizing the content quality of the images delivered. Content is correlated 
with size, so the system attempts to use its available bandwidth as well as possible. 
Therefore, while one thread transmits an object, concurrently a different thread pre- 
pares (transcodes) the next object(s) for transmission. To maximize the utilization of 
the available network bandwidth, the prepare thread should always have an object ready 
for transmission when the transmit thread can take another object. Therefore the appli- 
cation associates with each prepare step a deadline for completion that is derived from 
the model’s estimate of the duration of the concurrent transmission step. 

This scheme of adaptation is not limited to this particular application but can be ap- 
plied successfully to many network-aware applications with request-response commu- 
nication. The core mechanisms have in fact been factored into a framework for network- 
aware applications m. 
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Request 2, time limit 45.9 sec 



^ X X 



01 23456789 10 

Number of background loads (fork-100) 




Fig. 2. Single Requests with Varying Background Loads. 

Evaluation: For all experiments, the image server executes once under the best-effort 
OS, and once under the QoS-enabled OS. The same request for 25 images is used. 
Additionally, a varying number (0, 1, 2, 5, 10) of two different types of background 
loads is imposed: The aggressive load “fork- 100” forks off a child every 100 ms and 
lets it run for 100 ms. The lighter load “fork-invers” forks off children with a more 
realistic lifetime according to O- The choice of forking background loads is justihed 
since in a typical server scenario, new processes are created to handle client requests. 



Experiment 1: One Server; Single Reqnest. For this experiment, two different time 
limits are used: Request 1 specihes 17.90 sec (which yields overall image prepare costs 
corresponding to 26% average CPU usage), and Request 2 has a time limit of 45.9 sec 
(11% average CPU usage) .0 

FigureElplots the response time of the image retrieval system, i.e., its ability to meet 
the user-specified time limit (dotted line), as a function of the number of actually im- 
posed background loads. Without background load, there is no significant difference be- 
tween the two OSes, because on one hand there are ample resources in the system, and 
on the other hand the QoS-enabled OS does not incur any noticeable system overhead. 
With background load, the situation is different. Under the best-effort OS, the server’s 
performance continually degrades as the number of background loads increases. The 
“fork-100” background load has a considerably more severe impact than “fork-invers”. 

^ The time limits are chosen so that for Request 1 a high image reduction ratio and for Request 2 
a low reduction ratio is obtained. For more details, see |6|. 
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Fig. 3. Random Requests with Varying Background Loads; Distribution of Response 
Time. 

Request 2 with the tighter time limit and thus higher CPU usage is more affected than 
Request 1 . This is because the best-effort OS distributes the resources evenly among 
all competing applications. Under the QoS-enabled OS, however, the response time 
remains largely unaffected by both the kind and number of background loads, and ad- 
ditionally shows little variance. Thus the QoS-enabled OS is well able to provide a 
predictable service for reserving applications at the expense of best-effort applications. 

An interesting observation is that using the given configuration, it would have taken 
102 sec to transmit all the images untransformed, i.e., in their full size. The reason that 
it takes considerably more than 102 sec in the cases of the “fork- 100” background load 
5 and higher is twofold: On one hand, the simple cost model does not take into account 
that also the transmission of the images consumes little, albeit an under such back- 
ground load not negligible amount of processing power. On the other hand, the simple 
CPU availability estimator fails in the case of this background load which consumes 
a disproportionate amount of CPU compared to pure compute-bound workloads. We 
conclude that under the QoS-enabled OS, the image server’s working range with the 
simple cost and load model can be extended to work also with aggressive background 
loads. 

Experiment 2: Servers with Multiple Random Requests. In this experiment, the 
server is subjected to 50 randomly generated requests with an exponentially distributed 
interarrival time (mean lOsec). The time limit is also exponentially distributed between 
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Fig. 4. Random Requests with Varying Background Loads; Percentage of Requests be- 
low Tolerated Time Limit Miss. 

8.5 sec and 102 sec (mean 36.6 sec). For the given server configuration, these two values 
denote the two boundary cases where all images must compressed to minimal quality, 
or not reduced at all, respectively. This kind of requests produces an overall end system 
load with a dynamically varying number of concurrently running servers (from 0 to 6) 
and is designed to reflect a real server situation with bursts of requests. 

Figure Olshows the distribution of the aggregated ratio0 ust' Imposed x°me Limft (^ith 
a log-scaled y-axis). The top, bottom and line through the middle of the box correspond 
to the 75th, 25th and 50th percentile, respectively. The whiskers on the bottom extend 
from the 10th and top 90th percentile. Without background load, the response time 
under the QoS-enabled OS is slightly better than for the best-effort OS because the 
former has, due to the reservations, a more precise knowledge about the application’s 
exact resource requirements and is thus better able to allocate resources at the right 
time to the appropriate application. As expected, performance degrades with increasing 
severity and number of the background loads. For the “fork- 100” load, the QoS-enabled 
OS performs better by almost an order of magnitude. 

In Figure 0 the “end-user” view is presented. This figure shows the percentage of 
requests that are handled on time, i.e., within the user-specified time limit plus a tol- 
erances value of 10%, 20%, and 30%, respectively. Since the QoS-enabled OS does 
not provide hard guarantees, it may exceed a reservation’s time limit it by a few %; 
just reporting “success” or “failure” might present an inaccurate picture of the system’s 
capabilities. Note that the success to meet the time limit does not only depend on the 
end system OS but also on the application and its ability to adapt to changing network 
conditions. 

Figure0|shows that the best-effort OS is rarely able to allow the application to finish 
within the limit. With the “fork-100” background load, the failure is almost complete; 
for “fork-invers” there is a continuous decline as the load increases up to 5 background 
processes. A higher load implies that only a few percent of the requests succeed. With 
the QoS-enabled OS, however, between 43% and almost 18% (for a number of back- 
ground loads between 1 and 10) of all requests do not exceed their time limit by more 



^ A value X < 1 thus means that the actual delivery was finished before the user-imposed time 
limit. 
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than 10%. If the user tolerates a time limit miss of 30%, between 61% and 35% of all 
requests are within this bound. For the “fork-invers” background load, the R-Scheduled 
server performs better than the best-effort scheduled one, although the difference is less 
pronounced than with “fork-100”. 



Conclusions: We conclude from the experiments that the QoS-enabled OS is able to 
effectively shield applications from the detrimental effects of any kind of background 
load. Furthermore, the image server’s working range with the simple cost and load 
model can be extended to work with a larger variety of adversary loads. Finally, end 
user satisfaction (expressed in terms of time limit miss) is considerably better than with 
the best-effort OS despite the lack of hard guarantees. 

4.3 Image Decoder 

Description: The third example is an adaptive image decoder based on the Berkeley 
software MPEG-1 player o . An MPEG movie consists of three different frame types, 
namely self-contained I-frames, P-frames that depend on the pervious and/or next I- 
frame(s), and B-frames that depend on the previous and/or next I- and P-frames. A 
simple way of adaptation to available end system resources is to decode the movie at 
one of three quality levels corresponding to the decoding of all frames (IPB), IP- frames, 
and I-frames only. The decoder determines the decoding resource requirements of a 
future movie sequence (whose length should be on the order of seconds) in the three 
different quality levels based on linear regression of the frame sizes [lU and submits this 
vector to the scheduler that decides, based on the available CPU resources, which level 
can be decoded. Subsequently, the frames are decoded into a buffer, from which they 
are displayed using any periodic scheduler with the specihed movie frame rate. 

Due to the large variability in decoding time characteristics as well as fluctuating 
end system resource availability, it makes little sense to reserve a certain bandwidth of 
CPU for the whole movie in advance (this might even be impossible in case of a live 
broadcast with undetermined end time), but resource reservations must continually be 
reconsidered. 



Evaluation: The goal of this experiment is to show that the QoS-enabled OS provides 
effective support for dynamically adapting applications in a resource contention situa- 
tion. The movie chosen for the experiments has a play time of 16.35 sec, and uses an 
average CPU bandwidth of 38% for decoding all frames (IPB), 17% for 1 and P frames, 
and 4% for the 1 frames alone. Under the QoS-enabled OS, the decoder allocates re- 
sources for an interval of 1 sec with the four levels IPB, IP, I and one I. Under the 
best-effort OS, the decoders run in different static adaptation configurations. 

Table □ shows the quality metrics “decoding time” and “percentage of decoded 
frames” for the different configurations. For two parallel decoders, both OSes perform 
equally well since there are enough resources to decode both movies. With increas- 
ing number of decoders, we note that to decode all frames, more time than the desired 
decoding time of 16.35 sec is needed. On the other hand, for a particular statically con- 
figured quality level, the desired decoding time is met, but at the cost of dropped frames. 
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Table 1. Image Decoder Results. 



#Decoders OS types (static configuration) I 


Overall 


time 


frames decoded (%) 






CPU (%) 


(16.35 sec) 


I 


P 


B 


2 


Best-effort OS (IPB/IPB) 


77 


16.30 


100 


100 


100 




QoS -enabled OS 


75 


16.09 


100 


100 


100 


3 


Best-effort OS (IPB/IPB/IPB) 


100 


18.45 


100 


100 


100 




QoS-enabled OS 


95 


16.19 


99 


98 


76 




Best-effort OS (IPB/IPB/IP) 


94 


16.33 


100 


100 


66 


4 


Best-effort OS (IPB/IPB/IPB/IPB) 


100 


24.37 


100 


100 


100 




QoS -enabled OS 


95 


16.32 


97 


94 


40 




Best-effort OS (IPB/IPB/IP/I) 


98 


16.75 


100 


75 


50 




Best-effort OS (IPB/IP/IP/IP) 


91 


16.30 


100 


100 


25 


5 


Best-effort OS (IPB/IPB/IPB/IPB/IPB) 


100 


30.66 


100 


100 


100 




QoS -enabled OS 


88 


16.05 


100 


100 


0 




Best-effort OS (IPB/IPB/I/Pl) 


89 


16.30 


100 


40 


40 




Best-effort OS (IPB/IP/IP/IP/I) 


95 


16.44 


100 


80 


20 




Best-effort OS (IP/IP/IP/IP/IP) 


87 


16.30 


100 


100 


0 


6 


QoS-enabled OS 


95 


16.26 


98 


92 


0 




Best-effort OS (IPB/IP/IP/IP/I/I) 


95 


16.50 


100 


67 


17 




Best-effort OS (IP/IP/IP/IP/IP/I) 


91 


16.30 


100 


83 


0 


7 


QoS-enabled OS 


86 


16.05 


99 


64 


0 




Best-effort OS (IPB/IP/IP/IP/I/I/I) 


100 


16.62 


100 


57 


14 




Best-effort OS (IPB/IP/IPd/I/I/I) 


90 


16.34 


100 


43 


14 




Best-effort OS (IP/IP/IP/IP/IP/I/I) 


96 


16.54 


100 


71 


0 



Conclusions: The main conclusions from this experiment are that the QoS-enabled 
OS supports applications in a graceful dynamic degradation of the quality if there is re- 
source contention, without prior knowledge about end system utilization. Furthermore, 
the QoS-enabled OS permits applications to dynamically achieve a quality level compa- 
rable to static adaptation policies. The modifications necessary to turn the static image 
decoder into an adaptive one were modest, adding evidence that it is both feasible and 
worthwhile to change applications to use the features of the QoS-enabled OS. 



4.4 Experiment Conclusions 

The experiments in this section have shown that the QoS-enabled OS 

- provides a superior service for applications (in terms of end user metrics) which is 
consistently visible in a number of usage scenarios with one or more QoS-aware 
applications, as well as a variation of background loads. 

- allocates resources effectively to applications that need and can make use of them. 

- extends the working range of adaptive applications having simple resource models. 

- supports applications in dynamic adaptation in case of resource contention. 

- can be integrated with minimal effort, and adds negligible runtime overhead to a 
best-effort OS. 

- provides an easy-to-use interface for a variety of applications. 
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Furthermore, we have identified the issue of dynamic application-adaptive resource par- 
titioning among best-effort and reserving resource usage classes as an issue of future 
research. 



5 Related Work 

CPU reservations are central to real-time systems that schedule a fixed set of periodic, 
independent, non-blocking tasks with known, constant execution times [iniESlEa. In 
contrast to real-time systems, the resource requirements of the target applications are 
dynamic, aperiodic and known in detail only shortly before the resources are needed, 
and not necessarily contiguous. Additionally, there are a dynamically varying number 
of best-effort processes and processes with reservations that have to be scheduled. Fur- 
thermore, the tasks may interact or block on I/O. 

Schedulers for multimedia systems (like Processor Capacity Reserves [inmaiia, 
SMART IIZII . the Rialto Scheduler m, ETI 0) pose less stringent restrictions on 
the scheduled process set than real-time systems and can accommodate a dynamically 
changing number of processes with varying resource requirements, but they too are 
mainly targeted at supporting tasks with periodic resource demands. Furthermore, some 
schemes enforce adaptivity by dropping single periods — a behavior that is application- 
specific and does not fit the application model considered here. 

Proportional-share schedulers like lottery and stride scheduling are resource allo- 
cation mechanisms providing efficient, responsive control over the relative execution 
rates of computations II3E3EZ1I1SI. In contrast to the proportional share model, the 
system presented here offers absolute, time-bounded resource reservations which can 
be contracted with the system in advance. 

Conventional operating systems like UNIX Id use dynamic priorities with decay- 
usage scheduling. This scheme gives high responsiveness for I/O-intensive applications 
and prefers them over long-running CPU-bound processes making it a good choice for 
interactive systems Eunmni. They do not, however, provide resource reservations or 
other means of predictable resource availability. 



6 Conclusions 

This paper presents the evaluation of a low-cost, pragmatic approach to processor man- 
agement based on resource reservations. The R-Scheduler consist of an interface for ap- 
plications to negotiate their future needs and a reservation-based scheduling scheme that 
prevents system overload. This R-Scheduler, which extends the notion of QoS from the 
network into the OS, co-exists with a best-effort scheduler and has been implemented 
with modest effort for NetBSD and ported to Linux. 

Experiments with three different applications identify CPU scheduling as a key suc- 
cess factor for the effectiveness of a QoS-enabled OS. They show that such a QoS- 
enabled OS provides adequate support for resource-aware applications. Applications 
that attempt to limit their response time perform considerably better when using reser- 
vations than when execution is controlled by a traditional best-effort OS. Finally, the 
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effort required to make applications take advantage of the features of the QoS-enabled 
OS as well as to add those features to any reasonable operating system is modest. 

As the importance of network-aware adaptive applications and differentiated ser- 
vices increases, operating systems are challenged to provide low-cost support for the 
CPU resource reservations. The scheduler presented here provides an approach that 
can be easily integrated into existing systems and can co-exist with current best-effort 
scheduling disciplines. 
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Abstract. Media processing in software enables consumer terminals to become 
open and flexible. Because consumer products are heavily resource constrained, 
this processing is required to be cost-effective. Our QoS approach aims at cost- 
effective media processing in software. QoS resource management is based on 
multilevel control, corresponding to different time-horizons, and resource 
allocation below worst-case using periodic budgets provided by a budget 
scheduler. 

Multilevel control combined with budgets below worst-case gives rise to a 
problem related to user focus. Upon a sudden increase in load of an application 
with user focus, its output will have a quality dip. To resolve this user focus 
problem, we present the novel concept of a conditionally guaranteed budget 
(CGB). A feasible extension of our budget scheduler with CGBs is briefly 
described. 



1 Introduction 

From a business perspective, high volume electronics (HVE) consumer terminals, 
such as TV sets and set-top boxes (STBs), are required to become open and flexible. 
This openness and flexibility can be achieved by replacing dedicated single-function 
hardware components, which are typically contained in present-day hardware 
architectures, by powerful programmable components. In this way many media 
functions, such as audio and video decoding, or picture improvement, can be 
performed in software, and can be more easily adapted to changing standards or 
modifications of functionality. 

Media processing in software opens the way to use dynamically scalable functions, 
trading resources for quality, to provide more functionality on a given platform and to 
support the construction of product families. Hence, functionality normally only 
found in high-end consumer terminals can also be provided in mid-range and low-end 
consumer terminals, albeit at a lower quality. We use the term Quality of Service 
(QoS) for an enhanced form of scalability, in which the overall perceptual quality is 
optimised at run-time, and in which seamless switching between different modes of 
operation (with different functionality) is supported; e.g. ATSC (digital TV input), or 
NTSC (analogue TV input) with picture improvement [3]. 
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1.1 Media Processing in Consnmer Terminals 

The focus of our work is on consumer terminals such as digital TV sets, digitally 
improved analogue TV sets and STBs, i.e. receivers in a broadcast environment 
providing high-quality digital audio and video. A brief overview of scalable video 
algorithms and QoS resource management (QoS RM) for consumer terminals is given 
in [7], and examples of scalable video algorithms may be found in [18] and [22]. This 
domain has a number of distinctive characteristics when compared to mainstream 
multimedia processing in, for example, a workstation environment. 

Consumer products are heavily resource constrained, with a high pressure on 
silicon cost and power consumption. In order to be able to compete with dedicated 
hardware solutions, the available resources will have to be used very cost-effectively, 
while preserving typical qualities of HVE consumer terminals, such as robustness, 
and meeting stringent timing requirements imposed by high-quality digital audio and 
video processing. 

In HVE consumer terminals, software media processing is done using dedicated 
media processors, such as TriMedia^M Technologies Inc.’s family of very long 
instruction word (VLIW) processors; see [6]. Compared to dedicated hardware 
solutions, these media processors are expensive, both in cost and power consumption. 
Therefore, cost-effectiveness is a major issue in HVE consumer terminals. Cost- 
effectiveness requires a high average resource utilisation. 

Current HVE consumer terminals provide robust behaviour, and users expect the 
same robustness when media processing is performed in software. For the time being, 
users do not have similar expectations of multimedia applications on desktops and 
internet appliances (and it is also not uncommon that these applications exhibit non- 
robust behaviour). 

High-quality video has a field/frame-rate of 50 - 120 Hz, no tolerance for jitter (i.e. 
frame-rate fluctuations), and low tolerance for frame skips, properties that are 
characteristic of the hard real-time domain. In contrast, mainstream multimedia 
applications are characterised by low frame rates (with a maximum of 30 Hz) and 
high jitter tolerance, and in addition accept frequent frame skips, properties that are 
characteristic of the soft real-time domain. It is conceivable, however, that future 
users will expect guaranteed timing behaviour from multimedia applications on 
desktops and internet appliances as well (see, for example, [19]). 



1.2 General Approach 

Our approach has much in common with QoS for mainstream multimedia systems [2]. 
Media processing applications can be scaled dynamically (trading resources for 
quality), and these applications provide (estimated) resource requirements for each 
quality level. The QoS resource manager (QoS RM) adapts the quality levels at which 
the applications are executed, so as to maximise the perceived quality of the 
combined outputs, given the available resources. Maximisation of perceived quality is 
based on a model similar to the one described in [11]. Because rapidly changing 
quality levels are perceived as non-quality, quality levels must be adjusted sparingly. 
Currently, we focus on a single resource, the media processor. 
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QoS RM is conceived as a multilevel structure, in order to address dynamic 
behaviour at different time scales. For more details, see [14]. A central concept in 
QoS RM is the notion of resource budget (which is similar to reservations in [15]). 
The higher levels determine and adjust quality levels and resource budgets to 
maximise perceived output quality. The lowest level, the budget scheduler, provides, 
guarantees and enforces the allocated budgets. Thus, the higher levels build their 
policies on a mechanism provided by a lower level. 

In our approach, QoS RM and media applications have separate, but 
complementary responsibilities in meeting system requirements, which makes our 
approach inherently co-operative. The distinctive characteristics of media processing 
in HVE consumer terminals give rise to conflicting requirements with respect to cost- 
effectiveness and robustness in the time domain. Cost-effectiveness requires average- 
case rather than worst-case resource budgets, but average-case resource allocation 
leads to robustness problems in the time domain. Robustness between applications is 
addressed by QoS RM, by guaranteeing and enforcing budgets. The remaining 
robustness problems within applications are to be resolved by the applications 
themselves [3]. 



1.3 User Focus and Relative Importance 

A TV set may support a variable number of windows, such as a main window 
(showing, for example, a movie) and one (or more) secondary windows, e.g. PiP 
(Picture-in-Picture), videophone, or a web-browser. The user’s focus is (typically) on 
one thing at a time, but changes dynamically from one window to another. Windows 
having user focus are evaluated differently by a user than other windows, and thus the 
applications with user focus should be treated differently with respect to quality. 
Hence, user focus induces a relative importance of the applications of consumer 
terminals. This relative importance is taken into account during the overall system 
optimisation, and a change of user focus requires a re -optimisation (see also [17]). 

Stable output quality is a primary quality requirement for the application with user 
focus. If an application with user focus is confronted with a structural load increase, 
QoS RM will sacrifice the quality of an application without user focus, in order to 
keep the output of the user focus application at the same level. However, this is not 
sufficient to keep the output quality of the user focus application stable in case of a 
sudden load increase. Since it takes time to detect the structural nature of the load 
increase, and subsequently perform the necessary re-optimisation, the output quality 
of the application with user focus will have a temporary dip. In the remainder of this 
paper, the problem of the temporary quality dip in the output of the user focus 
application will be referred to as the "user focus problem" . It will be shown that the 
notion of conditionally guaranteed budget, a supplement to the budget mechanism, 
can be used to solve the user focus problem. 
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1.4 Overview of the Paper 

In Section 2, we briefly describe those aspects of QoS RM for HVE consumer 
terminals that are relevant for the user focus problem. The user focus problem is 
presented in Section 3. An analysis of the problem and an outline of the solution using 
conditionally guaranteed budgets is presented in Section 4. The extension of our 
budget mechanism with conditionally guaranteed budgets is the topic of Section 5. In 
Section 6, our work on user focus and conditionally guaranteed budgets is compared 
with other work. Finally, Section 7 provides conclusions and discusses future work. 



2 QoS Resource Management 

In this section, we discuss the dynamic load in relation to resource allocation below 
worst-case, present the structure of QoS RM, and give a brief introduction to the 
budget scheduler, including a comparison with related approaches. More details can 
be found in [14]. 



2.1 Dynamic Load 

In the high quality video domain, the load of a system varies dynamically on multiple 
time scales. In this paper, our main focus is on changes induced by the incoming 
stream. Changes initiated by the service provider, such as the interruption of a movie 
by a commercial, take place at a time scale of minutes. Data dependent changes in the 
average load of applications take place at a time scale of seconds, e.g. scene changes 
in a movie. Finally, many media processing functions, such as MPEG encoding and 
decoding, and natural motion [12], have a load that show large data dependent 
variations over time. These data dependent load variations take place at a time scale 
of tens of milliseconds. In summary, there are variations around a quasi-fixed average 
load, and variations that involve a change of the average load; see Figure 1. 

Average-case resource allocation or close-to-average-case resource allocation will 
result in occasional transient overload situations when peak loads exceed the budget, 
and in structural overload situations when the average load increases beyond the 
allocated budget. In our co-operative approach, transient overloads are to be dealt 
with by the applications. We say that applications have to get by on their budgets, 
which necessarily implies that the output quality is slightly lower than expected given 
the set quality level. In case of structural overloads, the budget must be adapted to 
maintain optimal overall behaviour of the system. 
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Fig. 1. The average load {pold line) suddenly increases at tj. On either side of the load increase, 
there are high-frequency variations {shaded areas), with occasional high peaks {small dots). A 
typical budget would accommodate most of the variations, but might fail for occasional peak 
loads. 



2.2 Main Components of QoS RM 

In our approach, QoS RM is partitioned into two main components, a Quality 
Manager (QM) and a Resource Manager (RM). The notion of resource budget is 
common to both. The Quality Manager uses an additional notion of quality level, 
which it shares with the applications. An application may consist of one or more so- 
called entities. An entity is a set of tasks; it may constitute a continuous thread of 
control (as described in [10]), but that is not a prerequisite. Quality levels and 
resource budgets are associated to entities. 

The QM maintains a mapping from quality levels to resource budgets, based on the 
estimated resource requirements from the applications and on information on the 
dynamic resource needs provided by the RM. This mapping is used in finding a set of 
quality levels that maximises the overall perceived quality given the available 
resources, taking into account the relative importance of the different applications. 
After such a (re-) optimisation, the QM assigns the selected quality levels to the 
entities, and allocates the corresponding resource budgets. Changes in the number of 
applications, relative importance of applications, and requests for quality level 
adaptations from the RM require re-optimisations. Since frequent changes in quality 
are perceived as non-quality, especially for applications with user focus, such re- 
optimisations should not be frequent. 

The RM has two distinct parts, a budget scheduler (BS) that provides a run-time 
environment to the application, and a budget controller (BC). The BS provides 
guaranteed periodic budgets to the entities. This guarantee is based on an admission 
test that checks the feasibility of scheduling a set of budgets, and an enforcement 
mechanism that prevents entities from interfering with the budgets of other entities. 
The functionality of the BS closely resembles the functionality of the resource kernel 
described in [19]. The BS only enforces the budgets, without judging their 
appropriateness. Based on measurements, the BC adapts the budgets to their optimal 
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values, and informs the QM about these adaptations, or its inability to adapt. The 
adaptations performed by the BC are based on classical feedback control. 

Together with the application entities that adjust their load to the budget, the BC 
and the QM provide multilevel control, roughly corresponding to the different time 
horizons presented in Section 2. 1 . Application control works at a time-scale of tenths 
of milliseconds, whereas the BC and QM work on larger time scales, ranging from 
seconds to minutes. Given the larger time-scales, the interventions of the BC and QM 
may take more time. 

QoS RM is responsible for ensuring smooth transitions, again together with the 
application entities. Assume that, after a re-optimisation, the quality level and the 
resource budget for a given entity must be increased. BC increases the budget, and BS 
effectuates the budget increase. When the new budget is in effect, QM assigns the 
new quality level to the entity. Finally, the entity makes sure that the transition is 
performed smoothly. 



2.3 Budget Scheduler 

We use a middleware approach for our QoS RM for HVE consumer terminals, based 
on a commercial off-the-shelf (COTS) real-time operating system (RTOS) providing 
pre-emptive priority-based scheduling. The budget scheduler is implemented on top 
of this COTS RTOS, providing periodic budgets that support applications from the 
high-quality video domain. Our scheduling mechanism is currently based on rate 
monotonic priority assignment [13]. 

An example of the usage of a middleware approach for QoS resource management 
for media processing in a (networked) workstation environment, based on Unix, may 
be found in [16]. The scheduling mechanism is based on time-slicing, and supports 
applications from the soft real-time domain. In [19], resource kernels are described in 
the context of QoS resource management for (hard) real-time and multimedia 
systems. The description abstracts from (and hence allows different types of) 
scheduling mechanisms. 



3 User Focus Problem 

Consider two applications that are running in the system. The outputs of both 
applications are visible to the user. The output of one application (identified by UF) 
has user focus, whereas the output of the other application (identified by — lUF) does 
not have user focus. Upon a load increase of UF, the output quality of UF is restored 
at the cost of the output quality of — lUF. In addition to these two applications, there 
may be other, so-called neutral, applications, which are unaffected by the load 
increase of UF. For ease of presentation, we restrict ourselves to UF and — lUF in this 
section. We assume that both UF and — lUF consist of a single entity, which in turn 
consists of a single task. 
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3.1 Problematic Behaviour 

Figure 2 visualises the user focus problem by showing the load induced by the input 
data and the perceived output quality of both applications as a function of time. When 
a sudden increase of the induced load of UF occurs (at time q), UF faces a structural 
overload situation, as described in Section 2.1. The BC detects the structural overload. 
If BC cannot accommodate the structural overload by adapting budgets, it signals the 
problem to the QM. Subsequently, the QM determines the new optimal quality levels 
at which UF and — lUF will run. We assume that the quality level for UF remains the 
same. Thus, after a certain reaction time (from q to ^r), the quality and the budget of 
— .UF are reduced, in this order, and, subsequently, the budget of UF is increased. At 
time ts, a new equilibrium is reached. In the mean time (from q to ts), the perceived 
quality of UF's output is degraded, because UF's resource budget is temporarily 
insufficient to cope with the increased load, and UF has to get by on its budget, which 
necessarily results in some form of quality reduction at the output. Thus, the 
perceived quality at the output of UF is temporarily reduced, even though the quality 
level for UF remains the same. 



Load 



Quality 




Fig. 2. The load of the user-focus application UF (line a) increases at time q. The load of the 
non-user-focus application — .UF (line b) does not change. The system reacts at time by 
decreasing the quality level, and thus the perceived output quality, of — .UF (line d), and 
reallocating the required resources to UF. In the mean time, the perceived output quality of UF 
(line c) shows a dip. 



3.2 Desired Behaviour 

In Figure 3, the desired behaviour is shown. UF's perceived output quality is not 
affected by the sudden load increase, whereas the quality of — .UF is degraded 
smoothly. There are two major difficulties in obtaining this desired behaviour. 

• Fery quick reaction required => cuts through layers. 

The desired stable output quality for UF can only be achieved if the additional 
resources become available instantaneously. However, for stability reasons, it is 
undesirable to react quickly without being sufficiently certain that the overload was 
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indeed the result of a structural load increase. Therefore, a sufficiently quick 
reaction to support the desired behaviour for UF can only be achieved by relying 
on built-in behaviour of the BS. 

• Smooth degradation of —lUF may not he feasible. 

To achieve a smooth transition for — .UF, the quality of — .UF must be reduced first, 
followed by a reduction of the budget of — lUF. However, in order to address the 
needs of UF, the resources allocated to — lUF will be taken away instantaneously, 
and the quality level of — lUF will be adjusted after a certain reaction time. In the 
mean time, — .UF will have to get by on its remaining resources, and the perceived 
quality very much depends on — lUF’s ability to do so. 



Load 



Quality 




Fig. 3. The load of the user-focus application UF (line a) increases at time h. The load of the 
non-user- focus application — lUF (line b) does not change. The perceived output quality of UF 
(line c) remains stable, in spite of the load increase. The load increase is met by decreasing the 
quality level, and thus the perceived output quality, of — lUF (line d). 



4 Towards a Solution: Conditionally Guaranteed Budgets 

The user focus problem can be traced down to two complementary causes. 

• UF is confronted with a structural resource shortage. 

After the (structural) load increase, the UF has insufficient resource capacity to 
meet the requirements of the set quality level. This results in an overload situation 
in which UF has to get by on its budget, which in turn results in a degradation of 
UF’s perceived output quality. 

• The reaction time is too long. 

The system needs a particular reaction time to detect the structural overload and 
take appropriate measures (i.e. degrade the quality level of — .UF, decrease its 
budget correspondingly, and increase the budget of UF). The reaction time is too 
long in the sense that it gives rise to the dip in the quality of the output of UF. 
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By eliminating one of these causes, the problem can be solved. In this section we 
show that elimination of only one of the causes is feasible in our situation and present 
an outline of a solution using conditionally guaranteed budgets. 



4.1 Load Increase Anticipation 

If either the reaction time of the system can be reduced or the structural resource 
shortage for UF can be prevented, the problem will not occur. Unfortunately, it is 
uncommon that media data in broadcast environments provide the necessary 
information to detect upcoming structural load changes timely. In the absence of such 
information, the structural overload must be detected by the BC. As we have seen in 
Section 3.2, detecting the structural overload necessarily takes time. So we must seek 
the solution in eliminating the structural resource shortage. 

Hence, rather than assigning a budget well below worst-case, we have to revert to a 
higher budget for UF, which is large enough to accommodate a potential structural 
load increase. This higher budget includes a budget margin for an anticipated 
structural load increase. When this anticipated load increase occurs, it can be 
accommodated without delay. The quality of UF will remain stable without a dip. The 
higher budget of UF can be accommodated by giving — lUF a lower budget. Thus, the 
budgets allocated to UF and — lUF, and the corresponding quality settings, anticipate 
the load increase for UF. However, due to the budget margin, UF will generate slack 
before the load increase, reducing the cost-effectiveness of the system. 



4.2 Unused Resource Capacity Allocation 

To gain back on the cost-effectiveness loss and to compensate — lUF for its budget 
loss, — lUF receives an additional budget with a conditional guarantee. This so-called 
conditionally guaranteed budget (CGB) is available to — lUF when UF does not use its 
budget margin. To distinguish a normal budget, which has an absolute guarantee, 
from a CGB, we sometimes use the term absolutely guaranteed budget (AGB). 

In order to provide the CGB, the BS must be extended with a mechanism to 
schedule the CGB at run time without interfering with the guarantees for the AGBs, 
and a corresponding additional admission test. This admission test must ensure that 
the CGB is available when the condition is met, i.e. when UF does not use its budget 
margin. 

When the QM allocates both an AGB and a CGB to — lUF, it informs — lUF that it 
can run on a quality level matching the AGB, and that it may run on a quality level 
matching the combination of budgets. In this way, the CGB provides an option for 
controlled quality improvement. 



4.3 Budget Withdrawal Auticipatiou 

Whereas — lUF is informed about the existence of the situations in advance, it is 
confronted with a structural change from one situation to the other, because the 
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system needs a particular reaction time to detect such a change. When confronted 
with a change in the availability of the CGB, — lUF is assumed to adjust to the new 
situation by selecting the appropriate quality level. Note that even when — lUF 
consistently receives the CGB, peak loads of UF may cause occasional unavailability 
of the CGB. Smooth transitions may therefore not always be feasible, and we have to 
revert to a best-effort approach for — lUF. 

Hence, the long reaction time causing the user focus problem still takes its toll, but 
we shifted the resulting problem to a place where it is less severe. Moreover, the 
application facing the problem may be selected for its ability to handle it. 



5 Extension to Budget Scheduler 

The implementation of the conditionally guaranteed budget strongly depends on the 
implementation of the budget scheduler. Therefore, a concise description of our 
current implementation of the budget scheduler is presented, followed by a brief 
discussion of one possible extension. 



5.1 Description of Current Implementation 

Budgets are implemented by means of priority manipulations. In-budget execution is 
performed at high priority, and out-of-budget execution is done at low priority. This 
gives rise to two main priority bands, a high-priority band (HP) for in-budget 
executions and a low-priority band (LP) for out-of-budget executions. An entity that 
consists of multiple tasks gives rise to a sub-priority band, so that tasks within the 
entity can be prioritised. Priority bands of entities are disjoint (i.e. they do not 
overlap). Budgets are periodic, and the budget periods may be different for each 
entity. The budget for entity E; is denoted by <Bi, T;>, where T; is the budget period, 
and B; the budget per period for Ei. 

In HP, the entities are scheduled in rate-monotonic priority order, i.e. entities with 
smaller budget periods get higher priorities. At the start of each new period, the 
priority of an entity is raised to its rate-monotonic priority within HP. When the 
budget is exhausted, or when the entity releases the processor, the entity's priority is 
lowered to LP. In case of a multi-task entity, the complete sub-priority band is raised 
or lowered, leaving the internal priority ordering intact. We found inspiration for our 
implementation of budgets in [1] and [21]. 

The admission test of our resource scheduler is based on rate monotonic analysis 
(RMA), which may be considered state-of-the-art given the existence of an RMA 
handbook [9]. Since we strive for a processor utilisation that exceeds the utilisation 
bound derived in [13], the implementation of our admission test is based on [8]. 
Assume a set of entities (Ei , E 2 , ..., E^), with budgets <Bi, Ti>, <B 2 , T 2 >, ..., <Bn, 
T„>. Ej's priority in HP is denoted by HP;. The priorities are rate monotonic, i.e. if Tj< 
Tj , then HP; > HPj . The admission test is passed, if for all entities E; a worst-case 
response time Ri can be found that satisfies equations (1) and (2). Note that when the 
admission test is passed, all entities can consume their budget within their period. 
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5.2 Extension 

In order to support load increase anticipation for applications with user focus, we 
experimented with several alternative implementations of CGBs. The extension of our 
budget scheduler with an additional, middle-priority band (MP) for CGBs is briefly 
described below. For the description we assume a set of three entities, UF, — lUF, and 
a neutral entity N. The AGBs for these entities are <Buf, Tup>, <B_,uf, T_,up>, and 
<Bn, Tn>, respectively, where Byp includes a budget margin BMup. In addition, — lUF 
has a conditionally guaranteed budget <CGB_,uf, T_,up>, which it will receive when 
the load of UF is consistently lower than <Bup ~ BMuf, Tuf>- 

At run time, the normal procedure is followed, except in the following situations. 
When — lUF has exhausted its AGB, its priority is not lowered to LP, but to MP. When 
— lUF has exhausted its conditionally guaranteed budget, its priority is lowered to LP. 
If the next budget period starts before — lUF has exhausted its conditionally guaranteed 
budget, the priority is raised to HP. 

The additional admission test for the CGB_,uf is passed, if a worst-case response 
time CR_,uf can be found that satisfies equations (3) and (4). 

CR^uf = CGB^uf + 2^ r CR^uf/TjI xB^ + l CR^uf/TufI X (Buf - BMuf) 

j*UF 

CR-.UF ^ T_,uf (4) 

The introduction of MP potentially leads to a non-rate monotonic priority assignment, 
which yields a non-optimal solution [13]. For instance, in the example presented 
above, T^ may be much larger than T_,uf, and even B>j may be larger than T_,up. In the 
latter case, it is immediately obvious that no feasible value for CGB_,uf can be found. 
With the utilisation we are aiming for, it is very probable that non-rate monotonic 
priority assignments will not be feasible. The QM has to deal with this problem in 
some way or other, possibly using a technique described in [20]. Exploitation of the 
CGB by the QM is subject to further investigation. 

The extension of the budget scheduler as presented in this section naturally 
generalises to entity sets with one UF entity, n — lUF entities, and m neutral entities. 
With this extension, the risk of a non-rate monotonic priority order is even more 
pronounced. 

When all budget periods are equal, the problem of the non-rate monotonic priority 
ordering does not arise. This is not a completely hypothetical case. In present-day TV 
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sets, for instance, there is generally one dominant frequency. In Europe, high quality 
TV sets are advertised as being 100 Hz. 



6 Related Work 

The notion of user focus and relative importance can also be found in other work (e.g. 
[15], [17], and [11]). The extension of the interpretation of relative importance with 
load increase anticipation has not been addressed in the literature before. 

Resource budgets (also termed reservations) are a well-known and proven concept 
(see, for example, [15], [19], or [4]). In the reservation model described in [19], three 
different types of reservations (hard, firm, and soft) are distinguished based on the 
way they compete for the slack. Budget sharing for overrun control, as described in 
[4], is another way to allocate slack. In that article, the primary goal of the slack 
allocation algorithm is the improvement of the robustness of a system. 

CGBs are (very) different from AGBs and slack allocation algorithms. They differ 
from AGBs by being inherently conditional as expressed in the (conditional) 
admission test. They differ from slack allocation algorithms by their very nature of 
being budgets, having an admission test and being enforced. CGBs may be viewed as 
a refinement of the models currently supported by existing resource kernels. The 
notion of a CGB has not been addressed in the literature before. 



7 Conclusions and Future Work 

In this paper, we briefly described media processing in software in HVE consumer 
terminals, and its distinctive characteristics when compared to mainstream 
multimedia processing in workstations. These distinctive characteristics require our 
QoS approach to be different from similar approaches in the mainstream multimedia 
domain in a number of respects. In particular, applications receive a resource budget 
below worst-case for cost-effectiveness reasons in our approach. We showed that 
such a budget allocation combined with multilevel control and dynamic load gives 
rise to a so-called user focus problem. Upon a sudden increase of load of an 
application having user focus, its output will have a quality dip. We introduced the 
notion of conditionally guaranteed budgets and showed how this notion can be used to 
resolve the user focus problem at the cost of the quality of an application that does not 
have user focus (i.e. we shilled the problem to a place where it is less severe). A 
feasible implementation of CGBs has been briefly described. 

In this paper, we only considered situations with a single application having user 
focus and one or more applications without user focus. The user focus problem is not 
restricted to a window having user focus. Other applications, such as delayed viewing, 
encounter the user focus problem as well. To solve the user focus problem for 
multiple user focus applications, another implementation of CGBs is needed, which 
allows the provision of the unused budget margin of one specific entity to one or more 
other specific entities. This implementation is the topic of a forthcoming paper. 
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Although we performed a number of initial experiments, the actual validation of 
CGBs by media processing applications is a subject of further research, to be 
performed in close co-operation with our colleagues from the high-quality video 
domain. 

Finally, the focus of this paper has been on CGBs as a mechanism. The 
exploitation of this mechanism by policies residing at higher levels in QoS RM 
requires future work. 
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Abstract. QoS support poses new challenges to multicast routing especially for 
inter-domain multicast where network QoS characteristics will not he readily 
available as in intra-domain multicast. Several existing proposals attempt to build 
QoS-sensitive multicast trees by providing multiple joining paths for a new mem- 
ber using a flooding-based search strategy which has the draw-back of excessive 
overhead and may not be able to determine which join path is QoS feasible some- 
times. In this paper, first we propose a method to propagate QoS information in 
bidirectional multicast trees to enable better QoS-aware path selection decisions. 
We then propose an alternative “join point” search strategy that would introduce 
much less control overhead utilizing the root-based feature of the MASC/BGMP 
inter-domain multicast architecture. Simulation results show that this strategy is 
as effective as flooding-based search strategy in finding alternative join points for 
a new member but with much less overhead. We also discuss extensions to BGMP 
to incorporate our strategies to enable QoS support. 



1 Introduction 



Over the years, many multicast routing algorithms and protocols have been proposed 
and developed for IP networks. Several routing nrntocols ll2(il 71311 211 have been stan- 
dardized by the IETF (Internet Engineering Task Force), with some of them having 
been deployed in the experimental MBone and some Internet Service Providers ’(ISP) 
networksl^. Some of these protocols ItZOlIVI are for intra-domain multicast only while 
the others l[j 1 121 have scalability limitation and/or other difficulties when applied to 
inter-domain multicast though they were designed for that as well. 

To provide scalable hierarchical Internet-wide multicast, several protocols are being 
developed and considered by IETF. The first step towards scalable hierarchical mul- 
ticast routing is Multiprotocol Extensions to BGP4(MBGP)IB1 which extends BGP 
to carry multiprotocol routes. In the MBGP/PIM-SM/MSDP architecture [fH, MBGP 
is used to exchange multicast routes and PIM-SM(Protocol Independent Multicast - 
Sparse Mode) Id is used to connect group members across domains, while another 
protocol, MSDP(Multicast Source Discovery Protocol) 1T51 . is developed to exchange 
information of active multicast sources among RP (Rendezvous Point) routers across 
domains. 
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The MBGP/PIM-SM/MSDP architecture has scalability problems and other limita- 
tions, and is recognized as a near-term solution[|Tl|. To develop a better long-term solu- 
tion, a more recent effort is the MASC/BGMP architecture 111 612 1 1 . In this architecture, 
MASC(Multicast Address Set Claim'l lTni allocates multicast addresses to domains in 
a hierarchical manner and BGMP(Border Gateway Multicast Protocol l ITl constructs 
a bidirectional group-shared inter-domain multicast tree rooted at a root domain. The 
bidirectional shared tree approach is adopted because of its many advantages lllbll . 

In recent years, great effort has been undertaken to introduce and incorporate quality 
of service(QoS) into IP networks. Many multicast applications are QoS-sensitive in 
nature, thus they will all benefit from the QoS support of the underlying networks if 
available. The new challenge is how to build multicast trees subject to multiple QoS 
requirements. However, all the existing multicast protocols mentioned above are QoS- 
oblivious: they build multicast trees based only on connectivity and shortest-path. QoS 
provision is thus “opportunistic”: if the default multicast tree can not provide the QoS 
required by an application then it is out of luck. 

Several QoS sensitive multicast routing proposals [Ii^ll4|22|10|| attempt to build 
QoS-sensitive multicast trees by providing multiple paths for a new member to choose 
in connecting to the existing tree through a “local search” strategy which finds multiple 
connecting paths by flooding TTL(Time-To-Live)-controlled search messages. In these 
alternate path search strategies, connecting path selection is solely based on QoS char- 
acteristics of the connecting paths. This may not necessarily yield the best connecting 
path selection and sometimes may not provide a QoS feasible path at all. Moreover, the 
flooding nature of local search strategy can cause excessive overhead if the TTL gets 
large. 

In this paper, first we argue that the limitations of path selection with current pro- 
posals originates from the lack of QoS information concerning the existing multicast 
tree (for example, maximum inter-member delay and residual bandwidth of the exist- 
ing tree). We then propose a method to propagate QoS information in group-shared 
bi-directional multicast trees so that better routing decisions can be made. In the mean 
time, we propose a new alternative “join point” search strategy that can significantly 
reduce the number of search messages utilizing the root-based feature of the recent 
MASC/BGMP inter-domain multicast architecture, which feature is also shared by 
other multicast routing protocols including CBT (Center Based Trees) [|3 and PIM- 

SM|m. 

In our new “scoped on-tree search” strategy, the on-tree node receiving a join mes- 
sage from a new member starts a search process to notify nearby on-tree nodes to pro- 
vide alternative connecting points for the new member if the default one is not QoS 
feasible. This strategy starts a search only if the default route is not feasible and the 
on-tree search nature will only introduce limited overhead. Simulation results show 
that this strategy is as effective as flooding-based search strategy in finding alternative 
connecting “points” for a new joining member but with much less overhead. 

Our work was motivated by the realization of the limitations of current alternate 
path selection method and excessive overhead of flooding based search strategies. The 
purpose of this paper is not to propose a new multicast routing protocol, but rather to 
show how our QoS information propagation method and alternative join point search 
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Strategy can be incorporated into BGMP to extend it for QoS support. Our methods 
are general in principle and can be applied to other protocols such as PIM-SM or other 
future routing protocols for QoS support as well. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section previews the current Internet 
multicast architecture especially the MASC/BGMP architecture, QoS-aware multicast 
routing and several existing proposals. Section 3 discusses the limitations with current 
local-search-based QoS multicast routing proposals and Section 4 proposes a QoS in- 
formation propagation mechanism for shared-tree multicast to address those limitations. 
Section 5 proposes our improved alternative join point search strategy with simulation 
results. Section 6 discusses modifications and extensions to BGMP to support QoS and 
Section 7 concludes the paper. 

2 Background and Related Work 

2.1 Current IP Multicast Architecture 

In the current IP multicast architecture, a host joins a multicast group by communicat- 
ing with the designated router using Internet Group Membership Protocol (IGMP[|3) 
(by sending a membership report or answering a query from the router). To deliver mul- 
ticast packets for a group, IP multicast utilizes a tree structure which is constructed by 
multicast routing protocols. In MOSPEIfTTl. routers within a domain exchange group 
membership information. Each router computes a source-based multicast tree and cor- 
responding multicast tree state is installed. In CBTQ or PIM-SM Ill 11121 . a group mem- 
ber sends an explicit join request towards a core router or an RP router. The request is 
forwarded hop-by-hop until it reaches a node which is already in tree or the core/RP, 
and multicast states are installed at intermediate routers along the way. 

The Internet consists of numerous Autonomous Systems (AS) or domains, which 
may be connected as service provider/customers in a hierarchical manner or connected 
as peering neighbors, or both. Normally a domain is controlled by a single entity and can 
run an intra-domain multicast routing protocol of its choice. An inter-domain multicast 
routing protocol is deployed at border routers of a domain to construct multicast trees 
connecting to other domains. A border router capable of inter-domain multicast com- 
municates with its peer(s) in other domain(s) via inter-domain multicast protocols and 
routers in its own domain via intra-domain protocols, and forwards multicast packets 
across the domain boundary. Currently there are two prominent inter-domain multicast 
protocol suits: MBGP/PIM-SM/MSDP and MASC/BGMPCHSEI- 

In this paper, we are concerned with multicast routing at the inter-domain level. By 
receiver or multicast group member, we refer to a router that has multicast receiver(s) 
or multicast group member(s) in its domain. We are not concerned with how a receiver 
host joins or leaves a group and how an intra-domain multicast tree is constructed. 
Similarly, by source, we refer to a router that has a multicast traffic source host in its 
domain. 

2.2 The MASC/BGMP Architecture 

In the MASC/BGMP Il 6121 1 architecture, border routers run BGMP to construct a bidi- 
rectional “shared” tree for a multicast group. The shared tree is rooted at a root domain 
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that is mainly responsible for the group (e.g., the domain where the group communica- 
tion initiator resides). BGMP relies on a hierarchical multicast group address allocation 
protocol (MASC) to map a group address to a root domain and an inter-domain routing 
protocol (BGP/MBGP) to carry “group route” information (i.e., how to reach the root 
domain of a multicast group). 

MASC is used by one or more nodes of a MASC domain to acquire address ranges 
to use in its domain. Within the domain, multicast addresses are uniquely assigned to 
clients using intra-domain mechanism. MASC domains form a hierarchical structure in 
which a child domain (customer) chooses one or more parent (provider) domains to ac- 
quire address ranges using MASC. Address ranges used by top-level domains (domains 
that don’t have parents) can be pre-assigned and can then be obtained by child domains. 
This is illustrated in Fig. d in which A, D, and E are backbone domains, B and C are 
customers of A while B and C have their own customers F and G, respectively. A has 
already acquired address range 224.0.0.0/16 from which B and C obtain address ranges 
224.0. 128.0/124 and 224.0. 1 . 1/25, respectively. 



for a group rooted at its root domain through explicit join/prune as in CBT and PIM-SM. 
A BGMP router in the tree maintains a target list that includes a parent target and a list 
of child targets. A parent target is the next-hop BGMP peer towards the root domain 
of the group. A child target is either a BGMP peer or an MIGP (Multicast Interior 
Gateway Protocol) component of this router from which a join request was received for 
this group. Data packets received for the group will be forwarded to all targets in the list 
except the one from which data packet came. BGMP router peers maintain persistent 
TCP connections with each to exchange BGMP control messages (join/prune, etc.). 

In BGMP architecture, a source doesn’t need to join the group in order to send 
data. When a BGMP router receives data packets for a group for which it doesn’t have 
forwarding entry, it will simply forward packets to the next hop BGMP peer towards the 
root domain of the group. Eventually they will hit a BGMP router that has forwarding 
state for that group or a BGMP router in the root domain. BGMP can also build source- 
specihc branches, but only when needed (i.e., to be compatible with source-specihc 
trees used by some MIGPs), or to construct trees for source-specihc groups. A source- 
specihc branch stops where it reaches either a BGMP router on the shared tree or the 



Fig. 1. Address allocation Using 
MASC, Adopted from lfT?)l . 




Using this hierarchical address allocation, 
multicast “group routes” can be advertised and 
aggregated much like unicast routes. For exam- 
ple, border router B1 of domain B advertises 
reachability of root domains for groups in the 
range of 224.0.128.0/124 to A3 of domain A, 
and A1(A4) advertises the aggregated 224.0.0.0/ 
16 to El (Dl) in domain E(D). Group routes are 
carried through MBGP and are injected into BGP 
routing tables of border routers. BGMP then uses 
such “group routing information” to construct 
shared multicast tree and distribute multicast 
packets. 



BGMP constructs a bidirectional shared tree 
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source domain. This is different from the source trees by some MIGPs in which source- 
specific state is setup all the way up to the source. 



2.3 QoS-Aware Multicast Routing 

Currently the Internet only provides shortest-path routing based on administrative costs 
and policies. Providing QoS in this routing architecture is “opportunistic”: if the de- 
fault route can not provide the QoS required by an application then it is out of luck. 
To effectively support QoS, QoS routing may be a necessity in future QoS -enabled IP 
networks. Two main issues involved in QoS routing are how to compute or find QoS 
specific paths and how to enforce their use. Because of the network-stateless nature of 
conventional IP networks, the second issue (i.e., enforcing specific paths, which are dif- 
ferent from the default unicast path, for different connections) might be a more difficult 
one to tackle within the current Internet architecture. In this regard, multicast is more 
suited for QoS -aware routing than unicast connections because the network maintains 
multicast states which provide a natural way to “pin-down” a QoS-feasible path or tree. 

A multicast tree grows and shrinks through joining and pruning of members. Sev- 
eral QoS sensitive multicast routing proposals 1811 412211 Oil attempt to provide multiple 
paths for a new member to choose in connecting to the existing tree, hoping that one 
of them is QoS feasible. We call a join path QoS feasible if it satisfies the specific 
QoS requirements (for example, has enough bandwidth). In these proposals, some kind 
of search mechanism is used to explore multiple paths for the new member. YAM[[H1| 
proposes an inter-domain join mechanism called “one-to-many join”. In QoSMIC[Q 31, 
there are two ways for a new router to select an on-tree router to connect to the tree. 
One is called “local search” which is very similar to “one-to-many join” in YAMitSll 
and is further studied in In “local search”, the new joining router floods a BID- 
REQUEST message with scope controlled by the TTL(Time-To-Llve) field, an on-tree 
routers receiving search messages unicasts BID messages back to the new member. The 
other one is called “multicast tree search” in which the new joining router contacts a 
manager which then starts a “bidding” session by sending BID-ORDER messages to 
the tree, a subset of routers which receive the message become candidates. A candidate 
router unicasts a BID message to the new member. In both cases, a BID message “picks 
up” QoS characteristics of the path and the new member collects BID messages and 
selects the “best” candidate according to the QoS metrics collected, then it sends JOIN 
message to setup the connection. One drawback of both YAM and QoSMIC is the large 
amount of messages flooded, and consequently the large number of nodes which have to 
participate in the route selection process. In another proposal, OMRP lIlUll . a more elabo- 
rate search strategy is proposed to restrict the number of nodes involved and the amount 
of search messages flooded. In YAM and QoSMIC, messages are only controlled by 
TTL. While in QMRP, they are also controlled by restricting branching degree - the 
number of REQUESTS that can be sent to neighbors by a node; more importantly, a 
REQUEST message is only forwarded to nodes that have the required resources. 

The “multicast tree search” in OnSMIC lfT^ was also proposed to limit the overhead 
of flooding: a joining node starts a local search with a small TTL first, it contacts a tree 
manager to start a tree search if the local search falls. However this tree search strategy 
has its own drawbacks: (l)centralized manager may have to handle many join requests 
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and be a potential hot spot; (2)there is no easy scalable way to distribute the information 
of mapping of multicast groups to tree managers for inter-domain multicast - this is one 
motivation for the development of inter-domain multicast protocols instead of simply 
using PIM-SM; (3)a manager has to multicast a search message to the group which is 
considerably expensive since each on-tree router has to decide whether it should he a 
candidate [O (unless the manager has global network topology and group membership 
information so it can select a few connecting candidates for the new member itself - 
the problem is, though group membership information can he obtained and maintained, 
it is not possible with global network information in inter-domain multicast), and it 
is not easy for an existing tree node to do so because it needs some kind of distance 
information (to the new member) which the inter-domain routing protocol (BGP) 
is unahle to provide or such information is very coarse. 

Among these proposals, YAM’s one-to-many join is specihcally proposed for inter- 
domain multicast while the others are targeted for both intra-domain and inter-domain. 
For routing within an AS domain, a link-state routing protocol is often used. It is pos- 
sible that intra-domain QoS-sensitive routing in future QoS-enabled networks is still 
link-state-based(2'l- A link-state routing protocol gives all network nodes the complete 
knowledge of network connectivity, and QoS characteristics in case of QoS-sensitive 
routing. Thus a local search strategy might be neither necessary, nor technically attrac- 
tive, in intra-domain QoS multicast. One might argue that, QoS information propagated 
by a link-state protocol wouldn’t be as up-to-date and accurate as what discovered by 
local search. The counter argument is that, if QoS multicast gains widespread use, then 
the overhead caused hy local search of the many new joins would be more than that of 
flooding QoS link-state information to achieve the same timeliness and accuracy. How- 
ever, for inter-domain multicast, link-state-hased routing is not an option today and a 
local search or other search strategies must be pursued in constructing QoS multicast 
trees. 



3 Limitations of Current QoS Multicast Routing Proposals 



Besides the drawback of control overhead, there are other limitations with the several 
current QoS multicast routing proposals discussed in Section E3 Consider a multicast 
tree and a new joining member as illustrated in Fig. El Discussions here apply to both 
intra-domain and inter-domain multicast. In inter-domain multicast this paper is focused 
on, a link between two on-tree neighbors in the figure can be an actual physical link 
if these two are just one hop away, hut can also he a logical link which may have 
several other nodes in between (for example, two intra-domain peers as to be discussed 
later). Existing QoS-sensitive multicast routing proposal sl l8ll 412211 01 provide multiple 
connecting paths for a new joining member to choose. For example, new member N 
can connect to the tree by connecting to node A or B or C. Also note that there are two 
connecting paths to node B. This is possible if a search strategy as in [HOh is used, or if 
BID-REQUEST messages in “local search” im are allowed to “pick up” multiple paths 
to an on-tree node and BID messages are sent back hop-by-hop according to the paths 
picked up. 
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In these routing schemes, a connecting candidate is selected according to the QoS 
properties of the connecting paths. Now consider the four available paths in Fig. |21 As- 
sume that the QoS metric we care about here is delay and the connecting path from A to 
N has the shortest delay. Thus A would be chosen as the candidate for N to connect to. 
However, A might have the shortest delay to N, but might not be the best candidate after 
all; for example, the link between A and D is a slow one with long delay. Now assume 
the QoS metric in question is bandwidth. It is reasonable to assume that an on-tree node 
can easily learn how much traffic it is receiving from the group (say, 256kb/s) and inter- 
mediate nodes can detect bandwidth availability. So this will not a be a problem for the 
local search scheme if the new joining member is a receiver only, though it is arguable 
how a local resource availability check would work in Itrn before a REQUEST reaches 
an on-tree node and learns the bandwidth requirement. The problem arises if the new 
member is a source as we assume bidirectional shared-tree multicast here. It is easy to 
detect if the connecting path can accommodate the amount of traffic that is going to be 
injected by N, but how does N or A(or any other on-tree node) know if the existing tree 
can accept at node A(or any other on-tree node) the amount of traffic that is going to be 
injected by N? 

In the above discussion, we illustrate two 
problems with candidate selection based 
solely on QoS properties of connecting paths: 

(1) the “best” connecting path might not nec- 
essarily be the best choice; (2) QoS infor- 
mation collected by local search itself is not 
enough to determine how and whether a new 

member can be connected to the existing tree Multiple Connecting Paths, 

if the new member is a source. We need some mechanism to convey the QoS proper- 
ties and resource (e.g., bandwidth) availability of the existing multicast tree to member 
nodes to address the above two problems. Without such information readily available, 
a local search strategy would have to resort to a brutal-force flooding of connection 
request to the whole tree to And out. 

One may think of using RSVP[Q|. But because of its reliance on the routing protocol 
to construct a tree first, it is not a viable solution here. In RSVP, a multicast source peri- 
odically sends out PATH messages downstream along the tree, carrying traffic specifica- 
tions. Receivers can then send RESV messages upstream to reserve required resources. 
As a signalling protocol, RSVP requires a tree already in place, while the problem here 
is how to construct a tree that is capable of supporting the QoS required. 




4 QoS Information Propagation 



In this section we discuss how QoS information can be propagated along a multicast 
tree to address the problems we have with local-search-based or other alternative path 
routing strategies. Here first we use bandwidth as an example, which is likely to be the 
most important metric to consider if QoS support is ever going to be realized. Other 
metrics, such as end-to-end delay and buffer spaces, can be easily accommodated by 
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our scheme with little or no modification. The procedures discussed here apply to both 
BGMP-based inter-domain multicast and other bidirectional shared-tree multicast. 

For an on-tree node to determine if it is a “feasible” connecting point for a new 
member, it maintain the following information: total bandwidth of traffic injected by 
existing members and the bandwidth that can be injected to the tree “at this 

point” “feasible bandwidth”). Let’s look at a very simple tree with four nodes 

as illustrated in Fig. 0 Assume A and D are source nodes and each has 0.2Mb/s data 
to transmit, and every (logical) link has available bandwidth IMb/s on both directions 
before the multicast group is using any bandwidth. So A and D are receiving 0.2Mb/s 
from the group and B and D are receiving 0.4Mb/s from the group. It is also easy to 
calculate that at node B is 0.6Mb/s: the residual bandwidth from B to A or 

D is O.SMb/s and it is 0.6Mb/s from B to C. at node A and D is also 0.6Mb/s 

while at node C is 0.8Mb/s. With such information, when receiving a connection 

request from a new joining receiver member (say, N), a node (say, C) can inform the 
new member the required available bandwidth and determine whether the connecting 
path (from C to N) has enough bandwidth. If the new member is also going to be a 
source, node C also has to check if it can accept the amount of traffic that is going to be 
injected by N. 

Now we describe how such information can be maintained 
at each node and propagated along the tree. An on-tree router 
will maintain Brecv and B feasb for each neighbor. Brecv is the 
bandwidth of traffic received from that neighbor, and B feasb is 
the amount of traffic that neighbor can accept (into the tree to- 
wards downstream). In BGMP, a neighbor is a target in the tar- 
get list if it is a peer in other domain, or another BGMP router 
within the same domain as to be discussed in more details later. 
A node periodically sends messages to a neighbor with bandwidth information summa- 
rized from Brecv and B feasb information of all other neighbors: Brecv sent will be the 
sum of Brecv for all other nodes plus bandwidth of local sources, and B feasb sent will 
be the minimum of all other nodes, 

Brecv = Bilocal) + Brecv{j) ^neighbor j except x 

B feasb = min{B feasbi.j)y neighbor j except x}. 

When node j receives a B feasb from neighbor i, it should replace it with the minimum 

B feasb and Bavailablei^^ink j ^ t). 

Bfeasb{i) = min{received Bfeasb{i), BavaiiabidUnk j ^ i)} (2) 




D (0.2Mb/s) 



Fig. 3. A Tree with 
Four Nodes. 



In the example discussed above, node A sends B: 

j Brecv = 0.2Mb/s 

yB feasb — 

since A has no other neighbor nodes. Information B stores for A will be: 



( 3 ) 



Brecv(A-) = 0.2Mb/s 

Bfeasb(A) = min{oo, 1Mb/ s — Q.2Mb/ s} = 0.8Mb/s. 



( 4 ) 
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Node B sends C; 



Brecv — Brecvi-^) + Brecv{D) — OAMb/ S 
Bfeasb = min{Bfeasb{A),Bfeasb{D)} = 0.8Mb/s. 



In the above example, we illustrated how group shared bandwidth information is 
maintained at tree nodes and propagated along the tree. The same can be easily done 
with delay information. Now assume what we care is the maximum inter-member delay. 
A node i maintains the following information for each neighbor j: D ■^’'(j)=maximum 
delay from the farthest member to i through j, and Z)*°(j)=maximum delay to reach 
the farthest member through j in the branch down from j. Summary information is 
maintained as: 

[ = max{Df^{j)y neighbor j} 

= max{D*°{j),yneighbor j}. 

The information for i to propagate to neighbor x is: 



Df^ = max{D^^{j) + delay{i x) neighbor j except x} 
D*° = max{D^° {j),y neighbor j except a;}. 



( 7 ) 



When neighbor x receives the D*° from i, it gets 

D*°{i) = received D*°{i) + delay{x i). (8) 



4.1 Discussions 

Source-Specific QoS Information. BGMP supports source- specific branch which is re- 
cursively built from a member sending such a request and stops where it reaches either 
a BGMP router on the shared tree or a BGMP router in the source domain. To facilitate 
QoS management on the source-specific branches, source-specific QoS information can 
be propagated to and maintained at BGMP routers where source-specific group states 
reside. To do so, a source can send a source-specific QoS update down the tree; all 
members forward this update with QoS information related to this source in addition 
to group shared summary to downstream nodes. Any node with source-specific state 
for this source will store such source-specific QoS information locally while all other 
nodes don’t need to do so and only need to pass it down. 

Intra-domain BGMP Peers. In BGMP, internal BGMP peers (BGMP border routers 
within the same multicast AS) participate in the intra-domain tree construction through 
an intra-domain multicast protocol. They don’t exchange join or prune messages with 
each other as with external peers. To support QoS, they would have to exchange QoS 
update information as above. They connect to each other through an intra-domain mul- 
ticast tree and can be considered as tree “neighbors” connected through virtual links. 
When exchanging QoS update information with an internal peer, a tree node should 
only send “summary” for updates received from external neighbors. While it should 
send summary for all updates received including that via virtual links when exchanging 
QoS updates with external peers. Fig. 0 illustrates portion of a multicast tree with an 
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intra-domain tree shown. When node A2 sends QoS information to node A1 and A3, it 
should only send summary for what received from node Cl and FI; but when it sends 
QoS information to node Cl and FI, it should include what received from A1 and A3. 

In the above discussion we 
assumed that QoS information 
is propagated by periodical up- 
date message exchange bet- 
ween neighbors. The longest 
propagation delay for a change 
to reach all routers in the tree 
is about X T in average and 
2xDxT for worst case, where 
T is the update timer and D 
is “diameter” of the tree (i.e., 
hop-count between two farthest nodes). This delay can be significant if the group gets 
large or spreads out far. When a member newly joins, especially if it is a source, such 
change should be reflected at all nodes as soon as possible. To do so, the new member 
could “order” an immediate flush of update down the whole tree. Any other significant 
change in the tree such as leaving of a source node or loss of connectivity should also 
prompt such immediate update flush. 

So far we are only concerned with how QoS information is propagated and main- 
tained. Apparently we need some mechanism to provide such information. For example, 
available bandwidth information on a “virtual link” between two internal peers may be 
obtained through a bandwidth broker as in DiffServ[E|. Availability of bandwidth and 
other resources may also subject to policy constraints. For example, even physically the 
available bandwidth between two external BGMP peers is lOMb/s, a policy or service 
level agreement may specify that at most 2Mb/s can be used for a multicast or at most 
IMb/s can be used by a single multicast group. Some other metric (for example, delay) 
can be measurement-based. 

5 Alternative Join Point Search 

In the existing BGMP, to join a group, the new member sends a join message towards 
the root domain of the group. It is forwarded hop-by-hop and corresponding group 
states are installed at each hop, until it reaches a router which already has state for that 
group or a BGMP router of the root domain. This way, the join path to the existing 
tree is the unique default route, which may not be able to provide the QoS required. To 
effectively support QoS, here we propose a search strategy that can provide alternative 
“join points” in case the default one doesn’t work out. This strategy utilizes the “root- 
based” feature of the MASC/BGMP architecture: mapping of a multicast group to a 
root domain and the ability to provide a default route to the root domain. 

5.1 Scoped On-Tree Search 

Our proposed strategy is called scoped on-tree search. We discuss this strategy within 
the BGMP routing architecture and the discussion actually applies to CBT or PIM-SM 



intra-domain tree link 




Fig. 4. Portion of an Inter-Domain Multicast Tree 
with an Intra-Domain Tree Shown. 
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architecture with little modifications. In this strategy, a new joining member sends join 
request for the group towards the root domain as usual and it is forwarded by other 
BGMP routers hop-by-hop. The join request collects QoS information along the way 
and will eventually hit a BGMP router on the tree or in the root domain. The on-tree (or 
root domain) router checks QoS feasibility based on the group-shared QoS information 
concerning the current tree and the QoS information collected by the join request. It 
sends an acknowledgment message to the new member if QoS requirements are met; 
otherwise it sends a search request to all neighbors in the tree, with a TTL (time-to-live) 
field fo confrol fhe search depth. For example, if the TTL is 2, then a search request is 
forwarded at most 2 hops away from its sender. An on-tree nodes receiving a search 
request forwards the request to all neighbors except the one from which the request 
came, unless TTL reaches 0. It also sends back (by unicast) a reply message to the 
new member whose address is carried in the search request. Before sending a reply, a 
BGMP router does a QoS feasibility check if possible and sends reply only if the check 
is passed. 

The way that a reply message is forwarded depends on the functionalities of the 
routing protocol. To effectively use this search technique, the routing protocol must be 
able to provide a multicast path, which can be different from unicast forwarding path 
especially in inter-domain cases, back to the joining new member. BGMP provides 
such functionalities. The protocol snecificatinn im specifies that; “For a given source- 
specific group and source, BGMP must be able to look up the next-hop towards the 
source in the Multicast RIB (routing information base)”. This means that a reply mes- 
sage can be effectively sent hop-by-hop by BGMP routers to the joining member since 
the new member’s address can essentially be treated as a source address and the next 
(multicast) hop can be looked up from multicast RIB. Along the way, BGMP routers 
can insert the corresponding QoS information. If the joining member doesn’t get an 
acknowledgment, it collects reply messages and selects one satisfying the QoS require- 
ment (or the best one) to send a renewed join. This join message will not be forwarded 
along the default route; instead it will be forwarded along the route picked up by the 
reply message. 

In Fig. 13 a new joining 
member (N) sends a join mes- 
sage towards root domain un- 
til it reaches on-tree node B. B 
discovers that the default route 
cannot provide the required 
QoS (e.g., delay on that path 
is too much) or this connecting 
point cannot provide the re- 
quired QoS (e.g., B cannot ac- 
cept the amount of traffic thaf 
is going to be injected by N), it then sends a tree-search request to its neighbors with 
TTL=2. This message reaches nodes A, C, D and E. They then send reply messages 
back to N for N to select one to connect to. 




• on-tree node 
O new joining member 

existing on-tree (logical) link 

- - •- join forwarded path, 
towards root domain 
search request 
reply 



Fig. 5. On-Tree Search for Alternative Join Point for 
a New Joining Member. 
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5.2 Discussions 

Our strategy is proposed to work with the existing routing protocol BGMP (may also 
work with others that provide similar functionalities), thus it relies on a hierarchical 
multicast addressing and forwarding (MAS C/MB GP) architecture as BGMP. This hi- 
erarchical routing architecture eliminates the need and drawbacks of requiring a tree 
manager in the multicast tree search strategy proposed in [TT^ . and provides a nature 
way to start an on-tree search. In our strategy, a search process is started by an on-tree 
node that a join request first reaches on its way towards the root domain, and is started 
only if the default route is not QoS feasible. The search process also only involves a 
small set of nodes in its neighborhood. Both these features help improve the scalabil- 
ity - or, say, “hurt” the scalability less as every QoS proposal imposes this and that 
additional requirements and ours is no exception. 

This strategy is based on the rationale 
that, the first on-tree node “hit” by a join re- 
quest is the one close to the joining mem- 
ber, and other on-tree nodes close to this new 
member must be around the neighborhood. 
Flooding-based local search is “direction 
less”: it floods search messages to all direc- 
tions. It is the most effective strategy in the 
sense it can discover all on-tree nodes within 
a certain range. But it is also very expen- 
sive because it forwards many messages 
“blindly”. This rationale is illustrated in 
Fig. El Simulation results in the next subsec- 
tion shows that this rationale is indeed very 
reasonable and the search strategy based on 
it can hnd most of the on-tree nodes discov- 




getting further away from the tree 

O joining member 
" " ^ Join message 
" local search message 

Fig. 6. Rationale behind On-Tree 
Search. 

ered by flooding-based local search. 



5.3 Simulation 

We compare the effectiveness and overhead of our strategy with flooding-based local 
search strategy using simulation. The metric used to compare effectiveness is the num- 
ber of valid alternative join on-tree nodes (that can serve as a connecting point for the 
new member) being discovered, which is a good indication of the effectiveness since 
more alternative join nodes being discovered means a better chance for one of them to 
provide a QoS feasible join path. We only count nodes that are valid join points; for 
example, in Fig. if the join path from N to D has to go through node B, then D is 
not a valid connecting point (while B is) and will not be counted. This number is called 
number of hits in the following presentation. 

One may attempt to compare the quality of the corresponding join paths. However, 
this would require to make assumptions about different QoS characteristics(available 
bandwidth, delay, etc.) of the networks at inter-domain level. Given the current status 
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of QoS support in real networks, it is extremely difficult to make any realistic or repre- 
sentative assumptions to conduct such simulation. 

We use the number of search messages being forwarded counted on a per-hop basis 
as the overhead. For example, in Fig. 0 a message is forwarded by node B to D and then 
to A and E, the overhead is counted 3. We do not count the number of reply messages 
which is proportional to the number of on-tree nodes discovered in our on-tree search 
and is far less a concern compared with the number of search messages in flooding- 
based search. 

In unrestricted local search, forwarding of a message is terminated 
only if its TTL reaches 0 or it hits an on-tree node. Thus a node may re- 
ceive multiple search messages for the same search and forward them 
multiple times; in Fig. [7] joining node A sends a message to B and 
C, B and C would again forward the message to each other; message 
looping may also happen: node A forwards message to B then B to 
C, which then forwards it back to A, if initial TTL>3. This is necessary if we want to 
discover not only all nearby on-tree routers but also all the possible paths from the new 
member to them. This can generate signihcant overhead and may be hardly necessary. 
So we also simulate a restricted local search in which a node will forward a search 
message (for a given joining member) only once (to all neighbors except the one from 
which it came) and do so only if that neighbor is not already in the path the message 
travelled so far (loop prevention). 

The topology used in our simulation consists of 3325 nodes obtained from a BGP 
routing table dump available from m , which was collected by the Oregon Route Views 
ProjectQ3- A similar set of data was used for the simulation topology in fllhll . For each 
simulation instance, we first construct a shortest-path tree (from the root domain) of a 
random multicast group of a given size. Then a random non-tree node is chosen as the 
new member and search strategies are simulated to find alternative join points. Each 
data point in the figures shown is the average of 1000 instances. 




Fig. 7. A 
Loop. 
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Fig. 8. Average overhead of local search and scoped on-tree search vs. group size. The 
number following a search method name is the TTL or search depth. 



Fig.Elshows the comparison of average search message overhead with varied group 
size. Group size varies from 3 to 80; 80 members at inter-domain level represents a 
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fairly large group. The overhead of unrestricted local search is significantly larger than 
restricted local search and scoped on-tree search with the same TTL, especially when 
the multicast group is small in which case search messages forwarded may hardly “hit” 
any on-tree routers before the TTL reaches 0. When the group size increases, there is 
a better chance for a search message to reach an on-tree node and terminates earlier 
thus the overhead is significantly reduced. Restricted local search does help reduce 
the overhead significantly while requiring much more sophisticated message handling 
(i.e., a node needs to “remember” if it has already forwarded search message for a new 
joining node). But its overhead is still much larger than scoped on-tree search with the 
same search depth. Another fine point is that, on-tree search is only conducted when the 
default shortest-path route is not QoS feasible. So if the default route is always “good” 
enough (say, has enough bandwidth), then the search will not be necessary at all. 

Fig. 0 shows the overhead vs. 
group size of on-tree search with dif- 
ferent search depths. One can see that, 
when group size increases, so does the 
overhead. The reason is apparent: 
when the group becomes larger, so 
does the branch degree of on-tree 
nodes and thus the number of search 
messages being forwarded increases. 

Fig-E3presents the average num- 
ber of hits of local search and on-tree 
search vs. group size. Both restricted 
and unrestricted search with the same 
TTL will discover the same number 
of join points since both will reach all nodes within the specified TTL range. Fig. cni 
shows that the number of hits by on-tree search is a little less than, but very close to, 
that of by local search with the same search depth (4). The average number of hits that 
are discovered by both local search and on-tree search with search depth 4 is also shown 
in Fig. Da That number is a little less but very close to that of by local search or on-tree 
search. This is very interesting and very encouraging for on-tree search: with much less 
overhead, on-tree search are essentially discovering the same set of alternative “join 
points” that are discovered by local-search. The results for on-tree search also shows 
that, it can find more alternative join points when the search depth is increased. This 
comes at no surprise. 

One may also observe that when group size is large enough, the number of valid 
alternative join points discovered will no longer increase but actually decrease a little 
when group size becomes larger. This is surprising at first thought, but actually there is 
a reason behind. When multicast group becomes larger, it tends to “spread” closer to 
the new joining member. A search strategy may be able to find more on-tree nodes, but 
many of them go through some other on-tree nodes to reach the new member, and the 
number of on-tree nodes that provide connecting paths without going through any other 
on-tree node still remains a small number. What that number will be for a specific router 
depends a lot on its connectivity and location on the network topology. For example, a 




Fig. 9. Average overhead of scoped on-tree 
search with different search depths vs. group 
size. 
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router of a stub domain may always have only one connecting point to connect to while 
a router at the backbone may be able to find a fairly large number of alternative con- 
necting points in its neighborhood. When a multicast group becomes sufficiently large 
(say, almost all nodes are members), then the average number of alternative connecting 
points will become close to the average node out-degree (when all neighbors are already 
in the tree). In topology used in our simulation, the average node out-degree is about 
3.5. 



6 Extending BGMP for QoS Support 



Here we discuss the modifications 
and extensions that need to be made 
to BGMP to support QoS. First of all, 
we need to use the method described 
in Sectional to propagate QoS infor- 
mation along the tree. In BGMP, peers 
periodically exchange join messages 
to keep multicast group state (soft-state 
protocol). Thus periodical QoS update 
information can be piggybacked with 
join messages. Of course, message 
processing at each node now becomes 
more complicated and more state in- 




Fig. 10. Average Number of “Hits” vs. Group 
Size. 



formation has to be stored. While it is still an open question how often QoS update 
should be exchanged so that QoS information is accurate within a certain error margin 
or “useful” to a meaningful extend. To quickly convey some important QoS update (for 
example, a new joining source is transmitting at lOOKb/s), a new type of QoS update 
message should be introduced. This update message originates from a node where such 
update occurs (e.g., the new source node) and is multicasted along the tree. Any on-tree 
node receiving this message should process and forward it promptly. In order to scale 
to support large group, use of such update messages should be limited. In practice, 
dramatic changes that will trigger this message may not be very frequent after all. 

In BGMP, a source can send data to a group without joining that group. For multicast 
with QoS support, there are reasons to require a source to join the group first before it 
transmits data, especially if some kind of guaranteed service is required. First of all, 
without joining a group, a source may not know if the rate of data it is going to transmit 
can be supported by the network or the existing tree (or delay requirement can be met). 
At the same time, it is not desirable for other members to see a new source disrupt 
the service quality in the existing tree. Access control, authentication requirement are 
among the other reasons: e.g., a group may not want to receive data from any others or 
only only want to communicate with someone with an authentic identity (for example, 
a company’s internal conference). 

A couple of modifications to the join process are also necessary. First of all, to sup- 
port alternate path routing, a BGMP must be able to support the on-tree search strategy 
and be able to forward a join message along a join path specified by the new joining 
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member - this is necessary when the default shortest-path route is not feasible and a 
search procedure finds a feasible one. Moreover, distinctions between a join update and 
a new join should also be introduced: a new join involves searching for alternative join 
points if necessary and possibly resource reservation, admission control and an authen- 
tication process while a join update is to keep the state and renew the reservation. To 
determine whether the specified QoS requirements can be met, a new join also involves 
join acknowledgement and thus be a multiple-phase process. The leaving of a group 
member can be handled as the same (by sending prune messages). However, if the leav- 
ing node is a source node, it should order an immediate QoS information update before 
it leaves so the the corresponding resource used can be released and state information 
(about available bandwidth etc.) can be updated as soon as possible. 

QoS support is a multi-facet problem involving traffic classification and/or prior- 
itizing, buffering and scheduling, resource reservation, signaling, routing, and others. 
Some other modifications and extensions may also be necessary in addition to what 
we addressed so far, especially in the areas concerning admission control and resource 
reservation. These are beyond the scope of this paper in which we are focusing on the 
routing problem. 

7 Conclusions 

In this paper we have presented mechanisms to support QoS-aware multicast routing 
in group-shared bidirectional multicast trees within the BGMP inter-domain routing 
architecture. First we reviewed several existing QoS multicast routing proposals and 
discussed their drawbacks. We then analyzed some important limitations of these pro- 
posals imposed by making join path selection decisions based solely on the QoS char- 
acteristics of the alternative join paths, and proposed a QoS information propagation 
mechanism to address such limitations. After that, we proposed a new scoped on-tree 
search strategy to discover alternative “join points” for a new joining member if the 
default join path is not QoS feasible. Simulation results demonstrates that this strategy 
is as effective as the flooding-based local search strategy but with much less overhead. 
Finally we briefly discussed some modifications and extensions to BGMP that are nec- 
essary to effectively support QoS. 

Contributions of our work lie in the followings: (a)a QoS information propagation 
method in bidirectional shared multicast tree to enable better routing decision mak- 
ing, (b)a low-overhead on-tree search strategy for alternative “join points”, (c)applying 
these to BGMP-based multicast. Though they were presented within the BGMP archi- 
tecture, both the QoS information propagation method and the alternative join point 
search strategy can be applied to other similar routing protocol for QoS support as well. 
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Abstract. This study investigates how the Constraint-based routing de- 
cision granularity significantly affects the scalability and blocking perfor- 
mance of QoS routing in MPLS network. The coarse-grained granularity, 
such as per-destination, has lower storage and computational overheads 
but is only suitable for best-effort traffic. On the other hand, the Hne- 
grained granularity, such as per-flow, provides lower blocking probability 
for bandwidth requests, but requires a huge number of states and high 
computational cost. 

To achieve cost-effective scalability, this study proposes using hybrid 
granularity schemes. The Overflowed cache of the per-pair/fiow scheme 
adds a per-pair cache and a per-flow cache as the routing cache, and 
performs well in blocking probability with a reasonable overflow ratio 
of 10% as offered load=0.7. Per-pair/ class scheme groups the flows into 
several paths using routing marks, thus allowing packets to be label- 
forwarded with a bounded cache. 



1 Introduction 

The Internet is providing users diverse and essential Quality of Services (QoS), 
particularly given the increasing demand for a wide spectrum of network services. 
Many services, previously only provided by traditional circuit-switched networks, 
can now be provided on the Internet. These services, depending on their inherent 
characteristics, require certain degrees of QoS guarantees. Many technologies 
are therefore being developed to enhance the QoS capability of IP networks. 
Among these technologies, the Differentiated Services (DiffServ) j I and 

Multi-Protocol Label Switching (MPLS) |bfti|7|Sj are the enabling technologies 
that are paving the way for tomorrow’s QoS services portfolio. 

The DiffServ is based on a simple model where traffic entering a network 
is classified, policed and possibly conditioned at the edges of the network, and 
assigned to different behavior aggregates. Each behavior aggregate is identified 
by a single DS codepoint (DSCP). At the core of the network, packets are fast- 
forwarded according to the per-hop behavior (PHB) associated with the DSCP. 
By assigning traffic of different classes to different DSCPs, the DiffServ network 
provides different forwarding treatments and thus different levels of QoS. 
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MPLS integrates the label swapping forwarding paradigm with network layer 
routing. First, an explicit path, called the label switched path (LSP), is deter- 
mined, and established using a signaling protocol. A label in the packet header, 
rather than the IP destination address, is then used for making forwarding deci- 
sions in the network. Routers that support MPLS are called label switched routers 
(LSRs) . The labels can be assigned to represent routes of various granularities, 
ranging from as coarse as the destination network down to the level of each sin- 
gle flow. Moreover, numerous traffic engineering functions have been effectively 
achieved by MPLS. When MPLS is combined with DiffServ and Constraint- 
based routing, they become powerful and complementary abstractions for QoS 
provisioning in IP backbone networks. 

Constraint-based routing is used to compute routes that are subject to multi- 
ple constraints, namely explicit route constraints and QoS constraints. Explicit 
routes can be selected statically or dynamically. However, network congestion 
and route flapping are two factors contributing to QoS degradation of flows. To 
reduce blocking probability and maintain stable QoS provision, dynamic routing 
that considers resource availability, namely QoS routing, is desired. 

Once the explicit route is computed, a signaling protocol, either Label Dis- 
tribution Protocol (CR-LDP) or RSVP extension (RSVP-TE), is responsible for 
establishing forwarding state and reserve resources along the route. In addition, 
LSR use these protocols to inform their peers of the label/FEC bindings they 
have made. Forwarding Equivalence Class (FEC) is a set of packets which will 
be forwarded in the same manner. Typically packets belonging to the same FEC 
will follow the same path in the MPLS domain. 

It is expected that both DiffServ and MPLS will be deployed in ISP’s net- 
work. To interoperate these domains, EXP-LSP and Label-LSP models are pro- 
posed |Zj. EXP-LSP provides no more than eight Behavior Aggregates (BA) 
classes but scale better. On the other hand, Label-LSP provides finer service 
granularity but results in more state information. 

Path cache ^ memorizes the Constraint-based routing decision and behaves 
differently with different granularities. The coarse-grained granularity, such as 
per-destination, all flows moving from different sources to a destination are 
routed to the same outgoing link, has lower storage and computational overheads 
but is only suitable for best-effort traffic. On the other hand, the fine-grained 
granularity, such as per-flow, each individual flow is computed and routed in- 
dependently, provides lower blocking probability for bandwidth requests, but 
requires a huge number of states and high computational cost. In per-pair gran- 
ularity, all traffic between a given source and destination, regardless of the num- 
ber of flows, travels the same route. Note that in cases of explicit routing, per- 
destination and per-pair routing decisions are identical. 

This study investigates how the granularity of the routing decision affects 
the scalability of computation or storage, and the blocking probability of a QoS 
flow request. To reduce the blocking probability without sacrificing per-flow QoS 
requirement, two routing mechanisms are proposed from the perspective of gran- 
ularity. The Per_Pair-Flow scheme adds a per-pair cache (P-cache) and an over- 
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flowed per-flow cache (0-cache) as routing cache. The flows that the paths of 
P-cache cannot satisfy with the bandwidth requirement are routed individu- 
ally and their routing decisions overflowed into the 0-cache. The Per_Pair_Class 
scheme aggregates flows into a number of forwarding classes. This scheme re- 
duces the routing cache size and is suitable for MPLS networks, where packets 
are labeled at edge routers and fast-forwarded in the core network. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 describes two on- 
demand path computation heuristics which our study based on. Section 3 de- 
scribes the overflowed cache Per-Pair_Flow scheme. Section 4 then describes 
the Per _Pair-Class scheme, which uses a mark scheme to reduce cache size. Sub- 
sequently, Sect. 5 presents a simulation study that compares several performance 
metrics of various cache granularities, Finally, Sect. 6 presents conclusions. 



2 Path Computation 



WSP_Routing(F, s, d, b, D) 

topology G{V,E)', /* width bij associate with Cij £ E 
flow E] /* from s to d with req. b and D */ 

routing entry Sd', 

/* set of tup\e{length, width, path) from s to d */ 
shortest path u; 

Begin 

initialize Sd <— </>, prune ep- if fop- < b,'^eij € E 
for hop-count h = 1 to H 
Bs <— 00, Ds <— 0 

find all paths (s,...,x,d) with h hops, and 
Begin 

update Dd ^ h 

Bd ^ Max{Min[B:c,bxd]},yx 
<Jd ^ Oxti d 

Sd ^ Sdt} {Dd, Bd,(Jd) 

End 

if {Sd 7 ^ (j}) pick path ad with widest Bd, stop 
endfor 
End 

Fig. 1. Widest-Shortest Path (WSP) Heuristic. 



This paper assumes that link state based and explicit routing architecture 
are used. Link state QoS routing protocols use reliable flooding to exchange 
link state information, enabling all routers to construct the same Link State 
Database (LSDB). Given complete topological information and the state of re- 
source availability, each QOS-capable router finds the least costly path that still 
satisfies the resource requirements of a flow. Two on-demand shortest path com- 
putation heuristics are described as the basis in this study. QOSPF m uses the 
Widest-Shortest Path (WSP) selection criterion. Figure 1 shows the algorithm 
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to respond to the route query. Each routing entry of 5^ = cr^) consists 

of the shortest length , width and path to node d, with minimum hops 
h. 

This algorithm iteratively identifies the optimal (widest) paths from itself 
(i.e. s) to any node d, in increasing order of hop-count h, with a maximum of 
H hops, and where H can be either the value of diameter of G or can be set 
explicitly. Afterwards, WSP picks the widest a of all possible shortest paths to 
node d as the routing path with minimum hops. 



CSP_Routing(E, s, d, b, D) 

topology G{V, E)]/* width bij associate with aj £ E *j 
flow F] /* from s to d with req. b and D */ 

label L; /* set of labeled nodes */ 

shortest path <t; 

/* obtained by backtracking the inspected nodes */ 
Begin 

1) prune dj if bij < b^ieij £ E 

2) initialize L ^ {s}, Di ^ dsi,Vi yf s 

3) find X ^ L such that Dx = Mirii^L[Di] 

/* examine tentative nodes */ 

4) if Dx > D, "path not found", stop 

5) L ^ LU {x} 

6) if 1/ = V, return(cr) with length{a) = Dd, stop 

7) update Di ^ Min[Di, Dx + dxi],yi adjacent to x 

8) go to 3) 

End 

Fig. 2. Constrained Shortest Path (CSP) Heuristic. 



Another heuristic, Constrained Shortest Path (CSP), shown in Fig. 2, uses 
“minimum delay with abundant bandwidth” as the selection criterion to find a 
shortest path cr for flow F. Step 1 eliminates all links that do not satisfy the 
bandwidth requirement b. Next, the CSP simply finds a shortest path a from 
itself (i.e. s) to destination d, as in steps 2-8. Step 3 chooses a non-labeled node 
X with minimum length and x is labeled in step 5. Step 7 updates the length 
metric for each adjacent node i. Meanwhile, CSP is terminated either in step 4, 
as the length exceeds the threshold D before reaching destination d, or in step 6, 
as all nodes are labeled. Consequently, CSP finds a QoS path, cr = s . . .d, such 
that width{a) > b and length{a) < D, to satisfy the bandwidth requirement b 
and length requirement D. 

3 Cache with Per-Pair/Flow Granularity 

This section introduces a routing scheme with per-pair/flow hybrid cache gran- 
ularity. The architecture presented herein uses source routing and hop-by-hop 
signaling procedure such as CR-LDP or RSVP-TE. Loop-free can be guaranteed 
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in source routing and the signaling procedure prevents each packet of the flow 
from carrying complete route information. Sets of labels distinguish destination 
address, service class, forwarding path, and probably also privacy. In MPLS, 
edge devices perform most of the processor-intensive work, performing applica- 
tion recognition to identify flows and classify packets according to the network 
policies. 

Upon a flow request during the signaling phase, the path-query can be 
through with by computing path on-demand, or extracting path from the cache. 
When the query is successful, the source node initiates the hop-by-hop signaling 
to setup forwarding state and destination node initiates bandwidth reservation 
backward on each link in the path. 

The routing path extracted from the cache could be misleading, i.e., flows 
following a per-destination cache entry might not And sufficient resources along 
the path, although there exist alternative paths with abundant resources. This 
lack of resources is attributed to flows of the same source-destination (S-D) pair 
are routed on the same path led by the cache entry, which is computed merely for 
the first flow. Therefore, this path might not satisfy the bandwidth requirements 
of subsequent flows. Notably, the blocking probability increases rapidly when a 
link of the path becomes a bottleneck. 

On the other hand, although no such misleading (assume no staleness of link 
state) occur in the per-flow routing, flow state and routing cache size could be 
enormous, ultimately resulting in poor scalability. Furthermore, due to the over- 
heads of per-flow path computation, on-demand path finding is hardly feasible 
in real networks (with high rate requests.) Therefore, path pre-computation is 
implemented in PI, which asynchronously compute feasible paths to destina- 
tions. 

The routing cache of this scheme is functionally divided into three parts, 
a per-pair cache {P-cache), an overflowed per-flow cache {0-cache), and a per- 
destination cache {D-cache). Shortest paths on the P-cache and the D-cache are 
pre-computed at the system start-up or can be flushed and computed on-demand 
under the network administration policy. Entry of the 0-cache is created when 
a request arrives and cannot And sufficient bandwidth on the path in P-cache. 
By looking up the next-hop in the D-cache, best-effort traffic is forwarded as in 
a non-QoS support OSPF router. QoS paths are extracted from the P-cache in 
this scheme. 

Figure 3 shows the Per_Pair_Flow scheme, is detailed as follows. When a 
path query with multiple constraints is executed at the ingress LSR, lookup 
the P-cache for routing information. If the lookup is a miss, it implies that no 
routing path is stored for the particular request. Therefore, in this situation the 
Per_Pair_Flow invokes the FindRouteLeastCost function to And a QoS path. If 
the path a is found, this path is stored in the P-cache and the flow request F 
is sent through a explicitly. Otherwise, if no path can be found, the request is 
blocked. 

However, if the lookup of the P-cache is a hit, a resource availability check 
must be made according to the latest link states to ensure the QoS of the flow. 
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If the check is successful, the signaling message of F is sent according to the P- 
cache. Meanwhile, if the check fails, function FindRouteLeastCost is invoked to 
find an alternative path based on the information in LSDB and on the Residual 
Bandwidth Database (RBDB). If a QoS path cr is found, the path is stored in 
the 0-cache, i.e. overflowed to the 0-cache and signaling of F is sent through cr. 
Finally, if no path can be found, the flow is blocked. 



Per_Pair_Flow(F, s, d, b, D) 

flow F\ /* from s to d with req. b and D * / 

path cr; 

Begin 

case miss(P-cache): 

a <— FindRouteLeastCost{s,d, b, D) 

if (cr found) 

insert(P-cache), label(F) route(F) through a 
else “path not found" 
case a <— hit(P-cache); 

if {width{a) > b) and {delay{<j) < D) 
label(F) route(F) through a 
else /* overflow */ 

Begin 

cr ^ FindRouteLeastCost{s, d, b, D) 

if (cr found) 

insert(O-cache), label(F) &l route(F) through a 
else "path not found" 

End 

End 

Fig. 3. Per_Pair_Flow Routing. 



Function FindRouteLeastCost in Fig. 3 on-demand finds a QoS path using 
WSP or CSP heuristics in Sect. 2. The link cost function in this computation 
can be defined according to the needs of network administrators. For example, 
hop counts, exponential cost HH, or distance H2] can be used as the link cost 
metric in the computing function. 

Assuming a flow arrival F from s to c? with requirement b, the probability of 
overflowing the P-cache, namely 9 , can be defined as 6* = Prob{width{a) < b), 
where a is the path between s and d held in the P-cache. Simulation results show 
that 6 is between zero to 0.3 in a 100 nodes network, depending on the offered 
load in the Per-Pair_Flow scheme. For example, 9 is 10% as offered load p=0.7, 
if the forwarding capacity of the router is lOOAT flows, the Per-Pair_Flow scheme 
can reduce the number of routing cache entries from lOOAT to 20K, including 
P-cache and 0-cache. Additionally, number of cache entries could be further 
bounded by the scheme, Per_Pair_Class, presented in Sect. 4. 
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4 Cache with Per-Pair/Class Granularity 

This section presents another hybrid granularity scheme using a routing mark 
as part of the label in MPLS. Herein, when a flow request arrives at an edge 
router, it is routed to the nearly best path given the current network state, where 
the “best” path is defined as the least costly feasible path. Flows between an 
S-D pair are routed on several different paths and marked accordingly at the 
source and edge routers. Notably, flows of the same routing path may require 
different qualities of service. The core router in a MPLS domain uses the label 
to determine which output port (interface) a packet should be forwarded to, and 
to determine service class. Core devices expedite forwarding while enforcing QoS 
levels assigned at the edge. 

By limiting the number of routing marks, say to m, the routing algorithm can 
route flows between each S-D pair along a limited number of paths. The route 
pinning is enforced by stamping packets of the same flow with the same mark. 
Rather than identifying every single flow, the forwarding process at intermediate 
or core routers is simplified by merely checking the label. The size of the routing 
cache is bounded to 0{n^m), where n is the number of network nodes. Note 
that if the Constraint-based routing is distributed at the edge nodes, this bound 
reduce to 0{nm). 

Figure 4 illustrates the structure of the routing cache, which provides a max- 
imum of m feasible routes per node pair. The first path entry LSP\ can be 
pre-computed, or the path information can be flushed and computed on-demand 
under the network administration policy. Besides the path list of LSP, each path 
entry includes the residual bandwidth (width), maximum delay (length), and 
utilization (p) . Information on the entry can be flushed by the management pol- 
icy, for instance, refresh timeout or reference counts. Regarding labeling and 
forwarding, the approach is scalable and suitable for the Differentiated Services 
and MPLS networks. 
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Fig. 4. Routing Cache in the Per -Pair -Class Routing. 



Figure 5 describes that upon a flow request F, the Per -Pair -Class algorithm 
first attempts to extract the least costly feasible path tt from the routing cache. 
If the extraction is negative, the scheme attempts to compute the least costly 
feasible path, termed cr. If cr is found, Per -Pair -Class assigns a new mark to cr, 
inserts this new mark into the routing cache, and then labels/routes the flow 
request F explicitly through cr. Meanwhile, if tt is found and the path is only 
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Per_Pair_Class(_F, s, d, b, D) 

flow F] /* from s to d with req. b and D */ 

cache entry n{s,d)\/* set of routing paths from s to d */ 
extracted path tt; 
computed path a\ 

Begin 

initiate cost{NU LL) ^ oo 
extract ir G II {s, d) 

that costiji) is the least & satisfy constraint 
{ widthiji) > 6, lengthiji) < D, ... } 
case (tt not found): 

a ^ FindRouteLeastCost{s, d, b, D) 
if (cr not found) then “path not found” 
insert/replace((T, J7(s,d)), 
label(P) & route(P) through cr 
case (tt is found): 

if (p(7t) lightly utilized) then 
label(_F') & route(P) to tt 
endif 

a «— FindRouteLeastCost{s, d, b, D) 

if (cr not found) then “path not found” 
if (cost{a) < cost(Tr)) then /* a better */ 
insert/replace(cr, 77(s,d)), 
label(P) &L route(P) through a 
else /* TT better */ 

label(P) &. route(P) to tt 
endif 

End 

Fig. 5. Per-Pair-Class Routing with Marks. 



lightly utilized, the Per-Pair-Class marks the flow F and routes it to path tt. 
Otherwise the flow is blocked. If the utilization of path p{tt) exceeds a pre-deflned 
threshold, the Per-Pair-Class can either route F to a tt held in the cache, or 
route F through a newly computed path cr, whichever is least costly. Therefore, 
traffic flows can be aggregated into the same forwarding class (FEC) and labeled 
accordingly at the edge routers. Notably, flows of the same FEC may require 
different service class. Consequently, flows between an S-D pair may be routed 
on a maximum of m different paths, where m is the maximum number of routing 
classes. In the Per-Pair_Class algorithm, function FindRouteLeastCost compute 
the least cost path using the constrained shortest path or widest- shortest path 
heuristics in Sect. 2. 



5 Performance Evaluation 

This section evaluates the performance of unicast QoS routing, and particularly 
its sensitivity to various routing cache granularities. The performance of the 
proposed Per-Pair-Flow and Per -Pair -Class schemes are evaluated. 
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5.1 Network and Traffic Model 

Simulations were run on 100-node random graphs based on the Waxman’s model 
jl .’'jlj . In this model, n nodes are randomly distributed over a rectangular coor- 
dinate grid, and the distance between each pair of nodes is calculated with the 
Euclidean metric. Then, edges are introduced between pairs of nodes, u, v, with 
a probability depending on the distance between u and v. The average degree of 
nodes in these graphs is in the range [3.5, 5]. Each link is assumed to be STM-1 
or OC-3 with 155Mbps. 

The simulations herein assume that the token rate is used as the bandwidth 
requirement which is the primary metric. Furthermore, this study assumes that 
there are two types of QoS traffic, GS\ has a mean rate of 3 Mbps, while GS 2 has 
a mean rate of 1.5 Mbps. The flow arrival process is assumed to be independent at 
each node, following a Poisson model. Flows are randomly destined to the else 
nodes. The holding time of a flow is assumed to be exponentially distributed 
with mean /r. The mean holding time can be adapted to keep the offered load 
at a constant. The link-states of adjacent links of a source router are updated 
immediately while the states of other links are updated by periodically receiving 
link state advertisements (LSAs). 

5.2 Performance Metrics 

From the perspective of cache granularity, this study expects to And QoS routing 
techniques with a small blocking probability while maintaining scalable com- 
putational costs and storage overheads. Thus, several performance metrics are 
interesting here: (1) Request bandwidth blocking probability, Preq, is defined as 

rejected Jbandwidth r, v 

Preq = TT 1 1,1 ~ Prout + Psig ■ ( 1 ) 

2^ r quest Jjandwidtn 

Prout is the routing blocking probability, defined as the probability that a request 
is blocked due to no existing path with sufficient resources, regardless of cache 
hit or miss. Psig denotes the signaling blocking possibility, namely the proba- 
bility that a successfully routed flow gets rejected during the actual backward 
reservation process, during the receiver-initiated reservation process of RSVP. 
(2) Cache misleading probability, Pmish is the probability of a query hit on the 
routing cache but the reservation signaling being rejected due to insufficient 
bandwidth. (3) Normalized routing cache size, or Ncache, is the storage overhead 
per flow for a caching scheme. (4) Normalized number of path computations, or 
Ncomp, is the number of path computations per flow in the simulated network. 

5.3 Simulation Results 

The simulation results are mainly to examine the behavior of the flows under 
moderate traffic loading (e.g., p=0.7) where most of the blocking probabilities 
would not go beyond 20%. Moreover, the 95% confidence intervallies within 5% 
of the simulation average for all the statistics reported here. 
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Blocking Probability. This experiment focuses on the effects of inaccurate 
link-state information, due to their update periods, on the performance and 
overheads of QoS routing. Figure 6 and 7 show the blocking probabilities, Preq, 
on the 100-node random graph with an offered load p=0.7; the flow arrival 
rate A=l; the mean holding time is adjusted to fix the offered load; the refresh 
timeout of cache entry {flush)=100 units. As described in Sect. 2, CSP and WSP 
heuristics are used. As expected, larger update periods basically increase flow 
blocking. The larger update period results in the higher degree of inaccuracy 
in the link-state, and more changes in network could be unnoticed. As links 
approach saturated under the inaccuracy, link states and residual bandwidth 
databases viewed from the source router are likely unchanged, might mistake 
infeasible path as feasible. In that case, flows are blocked in signaling phase and 
only admitted if other flows leave. 





Link-state update period (unit) Link-state update period (unit) 

WSP and CSP. p=0.7, X=1,tlusli=100, b=3Mbps WSP and CSP, p=0.7, X=1, flush=100, b=1 ,5Mbps 



Fig. 6. Blocking Probability with Fig. 7. Blocking Probability with 
Large Requirement. small Requirement. 



However, blocking does not appear to grow even higher as the update period 
goes beyond a critical value. Figure 7 shows results of the experiment as in 
Fig. 6 but with the less bandwidth requirement and longer mean duration of 
the flow. The climbing of the curves grow slower than those in Fig. 6. This 
phenomenon suggests that to get more accurate network state and better QoS 
routing performance, update period (namely the value MaxLSInterval in OSPF) 
should not go beyond the mean holding time of the admitted flows. 

Per-pair routing gets higher blocking probability than other granularities. 
Traffic in the pure per-pair network tend to form bottleneck links and is more 
imbalanced than in other networks. Conversely, in the per- flow and per-pair /flow 
networks, the traffic obtains a QoS path more flexibly and has more chances to 
get alternative paths in large networks. 

Intuitively, the finest granularity, per-ffow scheme should result in the lowest 
blocking probability. However, it is not always true in our experiments. In Fig. 6, 
indeed, the per-ffow scheme with CSP has the strongest path computation abil- 
ity; it could find a feasible route for a flow under heavy load but with a longer 
length. A flow with longer path utilizes more network resources than a flow with 
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shorter path. Though we limit the number of hops, namely H , of the selected 
path to the network diameter, the per-flow scheme still admits as many flows as 
it can. Eventually, network resources are exhausted, new incoming flow is only 
admitted if other flows are terminated. That is why the per-flow scheme per- 
forms similarly to or somewhat poor than the per-pair/flow and per-pair/class 
schemes that we proposed. 

In addition, with the large update periods, stale link-state information re- 
duces the effectiveness of path computation of the per-flow scheme. It is possi- 
bly to mistake infeasible path as feasible {optimistic-leading), or mistake feasible 
path as infeasible {pessimistic-leading). Thus, it will get more signaling blocks 
in former case and routing blocks in latter case; both are negative to the perfor- 
mance of per-flow routing. 

Obviously, by comparing the statistics of CSP with WSP, WSP heuristic per- 
forms better than CSP in this experiment. WSP uses breadth-first search to find 
multiple shortest paths and pick one with the widest bandwidth, and achieves 
some degree of load balancing. On the other hand, traffic is more concentrated 
in CSP-computation networks. To cope with this shortage in CSP, appropriate 
link cost functions which consider the available bandwidth of the link should be 
chosen. Studies with regarding to this issue can be found in H3- 

This experiment also studies the effectiveness of different numbers of routing 
classes, m, of Per-Pair_Class with per-pair/class granularity. Figure 8 illustrates 
that when m = 1, all flows between the same S-D pair share the same path, just 
the same as per-pair. When m = 2, the per-pair/class shows its most significant 
improvement compared to m = 1, but there is very little improvement when 
TO > 3. The simulation results reveal that the Per_Pair_Class can yield a good 
performance with only a very small number of routing alternatives. 




Link-state update period (unit) 
WSP, p=0.7, X=1. flush=100, b=3Mbps 




Fig. 8. Blocking Probability of Per- Fig. 9. Routing Blocks vs. Signaling 
Pair/ Class . Blocks . 



Misleading and Staleness. In our architecture, the path cache is used un- 
der the link-state update protocol. Both cache-leading and staleness of network 
state may cause misbehavior of routing schemes. Routing paths extracted from 
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the cache could be optimistic-leading or pessimistic-leading that we mentioned 
previously. The extracted path also could be misleading, that is, flows following 
a misleading path might not And sufficient resources along the path, although 
there exist alternative paths with abundant resources. 

In Fig. 9, we have insight into the blocking probability, blocked either in 
routing phase (preflx “R-”) or in signaling phase (preflx “S-”). Look at the 
performance under accurate network state (i.e. period=0), the routing blocks 
account for all blocked flow requests. As the update period getting larger, more 
and more flows mistake an infeasible path as feasible path. Therefore, those flows 
cannot reserve enough bandwidth in the signaling phase and will be blocked. 
Situation of blocking shifting from routing to signaling phase is caused by the 
staleness of network state. Rising (Psig) and falling (Prout) curves of each scheme 
cross over. The cross point is postponed in the per-pair cache scheme. As caching 
mechanism usually does not reflect accurate network state immediately and thus 
sensitivity of staleness is reduced. 

Figure 10 shows the cache misleading probabilities due to caching, i.e., 

Pmisi (scheme) = (scheme) - Pre 9 (per_f low), (2) 

of various routing schemes. In case of no staleness of the network state, since the 
per-flow routing requires path computation for every single flow, there is no mis- 
leading, i.e., Pmis/ (per-flow) =0, regardless of network load and size. Obviously, 
the per-pair (or per-destination) scheme obtains the highest misleading from the 
cache. On the other hand, the per-pair/flow and the per-pair /class have little 
misleading probability. This is because when looking up the P-cache, if the fea- 
sibility check fails due to insufficient residual bandwidth along the path held in 
the P-cache, per-pair/flow and per-pair/class schemes will And another feasible 
path for the flow. However, feasible path finding could fail due to some paths are 
nearly exhausted and trunk reservation in [6] can slow down links from being 
exhausted. 




Fig. 10. Cache Misleading Probabil- Fig. 11. Average Number of Cache 
ity. Entries per Flow. 
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Cache Size. Figure H gives the average number of^cache entries for each single 
flow, i.e. normalized N cache- It indicates that the N cache of per-flow, per-pair, 
and per-pair/class schemes remain nearly constant regardless of traffic loading. 
On the other hand, N cache of per-pair /flow increases as the traffic load increases. 
Statistics in Fig. 11 can be verified by the storage complexities as follows. 

The cache size of per-pair is bounded by {n — 1)^ with 0{n^) complexity, 
where n is the number of nodes. Metric fVcac/ie (per-pair) is relative to the network 
size and forwarding capacity. Assume the wire-speed router has the forwarding 
capacity of lOOiF flows, iVcQc?ie(per-pair) is near to 0.1. Similarly, cache of per- 
pair/class is bounded by (n— l)^m and has a complexity of O(n^m), where m is 
the number of classes. A^cacfte(per-pair/class) is (n— l)^m divided by the number 
of forwarding flows. 

Finally, iVcac/ie(per-flow)=l in Fig. 11, and thus, the cache size increases 
dramatically as the number of flows increases in per-flow scheme, which disallows 
it to scale well for large backbone networks. Compared to the per-flow, hybrid 
granularity is used in the per-pair/flow and the per-pair/class schemes, both 
significantly reducing the cache size to about 10% (in light load) to 20-40% 
(in heavy load) without increasing the blocking probability, compared to the 
per-flow in Fig. 7. 



Number of Path Computations. Figure 12^compares the average number 
of path computations per flow, i.e. normalized Ncomp, of various schemes. This 
metric primarily evaluates the computational cost. Note that in order to evaluate 
the effect of granularity in QoS routing, the simulation only uses on-demand 
WSP and CSP path computation heuristics. However, only plotting curves of 
WSP are shown, statistics of CSP are almost the same as WSP. Obviously Fig. 12 
and 13 have an upper bound, i.e. iVcomp(per-flow)=l, and a lower bound, i.e. 
A"comp (per-pair) which increases as the number of blocked flows increases. Note 
that the fVcomp(per-pair/flow) and Ncomp (per-pair/class) are quite influenced by 
the refresh timeout of entry (i.e. flush). 




Offered load (p) 

WSP, trigger update, X=1 , flush=1 00, b=3Mbps 




Arrival rate X (#flows/sec) 

WSP, trigger update, flush=100, b=3Mbps 



Fig. 12. Average Number of Path Fig. 13. A Snapshot of Number of 
Computations per Flow. Path Computations. 
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Figure 13 shows the number of path computations regarding to different ffow 
request rate within a specific twenty-four hours period. Statistics of the per- 
fiow, form the upper bound curve and the per-pair form the lower bound. The 
per-pair/fiow and the per-pair/class schemes are in between, and as the loading 
increases they either increase and approach the upper bound, or decrease and 
approach the lower bound. The upward-approaching routing schemes, whose 
number of path computations is dominated by the number of flow request, in- 
cluding per- flow and per-pair/fiow schemes. On the other hand, the number of 
path computations is dominated by its network size and connectivity, including 
per-pair and per-pair/class schemes. 

Figure 13 reveals that “caching” in the per-pair scheme, reduces number of 
path computations as the loading increases. This is because there are sufficient 
flows to relay and survive the life time of cache entry, and a greater percentage of 
succeeding flow requests do not invoke path-computation. These requests simply 
look up the cache to make routing decisions. On the other hand, in cases of 
per-fiow granularity, since every flow request requires path computation, the 
number of path computations increases with the offered load. Notably, there is 
an inflection point in the curve of per-pair/class. Multiple entries in the per- 
pair/class cache lead to this phenomenon. The property of the basic per-pair 
cache produces the concave plotting while the multiple entries produce the convex 
plotting. 



6 Conclusions 

This study has investigated how granularity affects the Constraint-based rout- 
ing in MPLS networks and has proposed hybrid granularity schemes to achieve 
cost effective scalability. The Per-Pair-Flow scheme with per-pair/fiow granu- 
larity adds a P-cache (per-pair) and an 0-cache (per-fiow) as the routing cache, 
and performs low blocking probability. The Per-Pair_Class scheme with per- 
pair/class granularity groups the flows into several routing paths, thus allowing 
packets to be label-forwarded with a bounded cache size. 



Table 1. Summary of the Simulation Results. 



Cache 

granularity 


Compu. 

overhead 


Storage 

overhead 


Blocking 


Misleading 


Per-pair 


★ ★ ★ 


k k k 


★ 


★ 


Per-fiow 




★ 


★ ★ ★ 


★ ★ ★ 


Per-pair/fiow 


'k'k 




k k k 


★ ★ 'A' 


Per-pair/class 


-k ~k ~k 


★ ★ ★ 


k k k 


★ ★ ★ 



***: good, **:medium, *:poor 

*' can be improved by using path pre-computation. 
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Extensive simulations are run with various routing granularities and the re- 
sults are summarized in Table 1. Per-pair cache routing has the worst blocking 
probability because the coarser granularity limits the accuracy of the network 
state. The per-pair/flow granularity strengthens the path-finding ability just as 
the per-fiow granularity does. Additionally, the per-pair /class granularity has 
small blocking probability with a bounded routing cache. Therefore, this scheme 
is suitable for the Constraint-based routing in the MPLS networks. 
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Abstract. The paper presents approaches for fault tolerance and load 
balancing in QoS provisioning using multiple alternate paths. The pro- 
posed multiple QoS path computation algorithm searches for maximally 
disjoint (i.e., minimally overlapped) multiple paths such that the im- 
pact of link/node failures becomes significantly reduced, and the use of 
multiple paths renders QoS services more robust in unreliable network 
conditions. The algorithm is not limited to finding fully disjoint paths. It 
also exploits partially disjoint paths by carefully selecting and retaining 
common links in order to produce more options. Moreover, it offers the 
benefits of load balancing in normal operating conditions by deploying 
appropriate call allocation methods according to traffic characteristics. 
In all cases, all the computed paths must satisfy given multiple QoS con- 
straints. Simulation experiments with IP Telephony service illustrate the 
fault tolerance and load balancing features of the proposed scheme. 



1 Introduction 

The problem we address in this paper is how to provide robust QoS services 
in link/node failure prone IP networks by provisioning multiple paths. So far, 
successful results have been reported for the QoS support with multiple con- 
straints m In certain applications, however, it is important also to guaran- 
tee fault tolerant QoS paths in the face of network failures. Examples include: 
video/audio conference interconnection of space launch control stations around 
the world; conduction of time critical experiments in a virtual collaboration; 
commander video-conferencing in the battlefield, etc. To achieve this goal, we 
propose to extend the single path computation algorithm with multiple QoS 
constraints to a multiple path computation algorithm which still looks for QoS 
satisfying paths with multiple constraints. The prmosed multiple path com- 
putation algorithm searches for maximally dfsjomy multiple paths such that 
the paths are minimally overlapped with each other and link failure^ have the 
least impact on established connections. The algorithm is not limited to find- 
ing fully disjoint paths. Multiple paths are intelligently derived by preserving 
common links which should be kept in the computation to produce more feasi- 
ble multiple paths. Our fault tolerant solution exploits those computed multiple 

^ The term “maximally disjoint” is interchangeably used with “minimally overlapped.” 
^ Node failures are also implied. 
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paths with planned redundancy. Using multiple paths also brings the benefit 
of load balancing in the network. Load balancing over multiple paths has not 
been very popular in IP networks. Although the standard IP routing protocols 
such as OSPF 0 support multipath routing through the computation of equal 
minimum-cost paths, the actual packet forwarding is usually achieved on a single 
path. This choice is dictated by several concerns such as resequencing arriving 
packets, complexity in keeping per-flow states across multiple paths, end-to-end 
jitter, impact on TCP protocol, etc. In our proposed solution, we will outline and 
investigate various path management schemes such that the most appropriate 
scheme can be chosen to fit the application’s specific QoS service requirements 
and traffic characteristics. 

While the routing algorithms can find QoS feasible paths, when they exist, 
between arbitrary node pairs, the next-hop forwarding paradigm in the network 
is not supportive in making packets follow the computed paths. Thus, pinning 
down the computed paths is the complementary requirement addressed in this 
paper. This requirement can be fulfilled by using the explicit routing features 
of Multiprotocol Label Switching Protocol (MPLS) 0. An advantage offered by 
MPLS is aggregated traffic support (a la DiffServ), relaxing the need to keep 
per-flow state at each router. A related advantage is the ability to dynamically 
and transparently reconfigure the allocated calls to another path without re- 
quiring explicit per flow state change. As implied, using multiple paths with the 
path pinning capability of MPLS provides not only low latency in response to 
link failures with high robustness and load balancing, but also fast QoS provi- 
sioning by allocating additional calls (in the same aggregate group) to one of the 
precomputed multiple paths which satisfy the same QoS constraints. 

The paper is organized as follows; Section Elreviews the single QoS path com- 
putation algorithm and proposes the multiple QoS path computation for better 
efficacy in fault tolerance and load balancing. Section El defines various path 
management schemes which make use of the single path and the multiple path 
algorithms, determine how many paths are to be computed, and provide differ- 
ent call allocation methods to meet the requirements of desirable QoS services 
according to traffic characteristics. Section 0 presents simulation experiments 
to show the benefits of provisioning multiple paths for fault tolerance and load 
balancing. 



2 QoS Path Computation Algorithms 

Finding QoS paths with multiple QoS constraints consists of two fundamen- 
tal tasks [5; distributing network state information and computing paths with 
the collected network state information. Distributing network state information 
allows every node in the network to capture the global picture of the current 
network status. This is usually carried out by the link state flooding mechanism 
of the conventional OSPF with two modifications; more frequent flooding such 
that every node in the network can have the latest states and compute QoS 
paths, and link state packet extensions to accommodate multiple pieces of net- 
work state information since each link in the network is associated with multiple 
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QoS conditions. Q-OSPF |2] is assumed to be ready for these extensions and we 
mainly focus on the second task; computing paths with multiple QoS constraints 
and the collected network state information in this section. We summarize the 
single QoS path computation algorithm and introduce the extensions with which 
multiple QoS paths can be computed for the specific conditions; fault tolerance 
and load balancing. 

2.1 Single Path Computation 

The single QoS path computation algorithm with multiple QoS constraints de- 
rives from the conventional Bellman-Ford algorithm as a breadth-first search 
algorithm minimizing the hop count and yet satisfying multiple QoS constraints 
This single path computation algorithm will be extended to perform the 
multiple QoS path computation. Each node in the network builds the link state 
database which contains all the recent link state advertisements from other 
nodes. In a Q-OSPF environment, the topological database captures dynami- 
cally changing QoS information such as available bandwidth of links, queueing 
delays, etc. The link state database accommodates all the QoS conditions, and 
we define each condition as a QoS metric and each link in the network is as- 
sumed to be associated with multiple QoS metrics which are properly measured 
and flooded by each node. Each of these QoS metrics has its own properties 
when operated upon in the path computation. The properties are thoroughly 
investigated in p. However, unlike the issues discussed in ^ (i.e., the optimiza- 
tion of an additional cost metric while minimizing the hop count), we deal with 
more than one additional cost metric with still the hop count minimized for 
the QoS path computation. The principal purpose of our single path and multi- 
ple path computations is to find the shortest (i.e., min hop) path among those 
which have enough resources to satisfy given multiple QoS constraints, rather 
than the shortest path with respect to another cost metric (e.g., maximizing 
available bandwidth or minimizing end-to-end delay) . Each of the QoS metrics 
is manipulated in the same way as in by increasing the hop count. 

Definition 1. QoS metrics. 

Consider a network represented by a graph G = (V,E) where V is the set of 
nodes and E is the set of links. Each link (i,j) G E is assumed to be associated 
with R multiple QoS metrics. These QoS metrics are categorized mainly into 
additive, transitive, and multiplicative ones 0. 

In Fig.ni the QoS metric q{s, j) from node s to node j can be computed by the 
concatenation of q{s,i) and the QoS metric q{i,j). The concatenation function 
depends on the QoS metric property. The following lists typical examples of the 
QoS metrics and concatenation functions. 



9(s.t) = <l(s,i) + q(i,j) delay 

g(s,_7‘) = min[(3'(s, i) , (j(z, j>)] bandwidth (1) 

g(s,_7') = ^(3,2) X q{i^ j) delivery probability 

where delay, bandwidth, and delivery probability are called additive, transitive, 
and multiplicative respectively. Each QoS metric is manipulated by their cor- 
responding concatenation functions, and regardless of the specific properties of 
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Fig. 1. Pruned and Projected Nodes through the Path Search. 



the functions, we generalize and compound the functions such that we have 
F = {Fi, . . . ,Fr} since R multiple QoS metrics are assumed to be associated 
with each link. 

Definition 2. QoS descriptor. 

Along with these individual QoS metrics, QoS descriptor D{i,j) is defined as a 
set of multiple QoS metrics associated with link (i, j); 



D(i,j) = ■ ■ ■ , 9H(i,i)} (2) 

With Dqi{i,j) defined as QoS metric in D{i,j), D{s,j) becomes: 

< ' < fl} (3) 

For simplicity, we assume that the nodes of G are numbered from 1 to n, 
so N = {1, 2, . . . , n}. We suppose without loss of generality that node 1 is the 
source. D{i) implies the QoS descriptor from the source to node i. Neighbors 
of node i are expanded with the QoS metrics associated with link (z,j) and 
D{j) becomes F{D{i), D{i,j)) where j G N{i) and N{i) is the set of neighbors 
of i. The algorithm iteratively searches for the QoS metrics of all reachable 
nodes from the source as the hop count increases. In this procedure, the QoS 
descriptors of the nodes must be checked if they satisfy given QoS constraints. 
If not satisfying, the nodes of the non-satisfying descriptors are pruned to search 
for only the constraint-satisfying paths. 

Definition 3. Constraint verification. 

A set of multiple QoS constraints is defined as Q and the set is in the same 
format of D; Q = {ci, . . . , Cn} such that each QoS metric in D is verified with 
corresponding constraints. A Boolean function /q{D) is also defined to verify 
if D satisfies Q; /q(D) = 1 if ci G Q, qi G D, ci is satisfied by qi for all 
I < I < R, otherwise fqiD) = 0. This reflects our initial premise; finding paths 
of sufficient resources satisfying all the multiple constraints without considering 
how sufficiently the individual metrics satisfy the constraints. 

Being satisfied of c; by qi may be abstract and depend on their properties. 
For instance, if the QoS metric qi is available bandwidth and the given con- 
straint for that is c;, c; can be satisfied by qi when ci < qi, while if c/ is delay 
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constraint, it should be c/ > qi for the constraint to be satisfied. We leave the 
specific characteristics of individual metrics abstract and assume that they are 
properly verified by corresponding operators. Now we focus only on verifying if 
the QoS descriptors of each node satisfy the QoS constraints, rather than verify- 
ing whether or not the individual QoS metrics are qualified since the QoS metrics 
all together must lie in the feasible region of the given QoS constraints. When 
/q(I?(i)) = 0, node i gets pruned by the algorithm. Otherwise, it is projected 
and its neighbors are further expanded until the destination d is reached. Fig. E 
illustrates this operation. 

We now define more concretely the single path computation algorithm which 
iteratively projects reachable nodes with qualified QoS metrics. To determine 
not only the validity of the QoS metrics, but also where the projected nodes 
pass, we add an extra field in the QoS descriptor to keep track of the preceding 
node from which the node of the descriptor is expanded, and D(i) becomes 
. . . , 9 _r(*),_p}. To find the complete path, we can follow the pointers p in 
the descriptors backwards from the destination to the source after the algorithm 
successfully finds the desired destination. 

Definition 4. The single path computation algorithm. 

The algorithm starts with the initial state; T = {Z?(l)} and P = 0 where T is 
a temporary set of QoS descriptors and initialized with the QoS descriptor of 
source node 1, and P is the set which collects all the qualified QoS descriptors 
of projected nodes. After this initialization, the algorithm runs a loop of steps 
like the following searching for the destination d. 

— 0 

while D{d) ^ P and T ^ 0 do 
Step 0: T' — % 

for each D{i) G T do 

if fQ{D{i)) ^ 1 then T' ^ D{i) 

Step 1: for each D{i) G T' do 

if D{i) ^ P then P ^ D{i) 
else discard D{i) from T' 

Step 2: T — 0 

for each D{i) G T' do 
for each j G N{i) do 

if 3 ^ Dp{i) then T ^ F'{D{i)., D{i,j)) 
else skip i 

h-\-l 

where h is the hop count. F' is a new generic concatenation function which 
performs the same operations as F and an additional operation on Dp. When the 
qualified nodes in T' are projected (i.e., T ^ F'{D{i),D{i,j))), Dp{j) becomes 
i and this is to record the preceding node of each projected node so that the 
final path can be tracked in reverse from destination node d to source node 1. 

The algorithm consists of three substantial parts; pruning non-qualified nodes 
with improper QoS metrics (i.e.. Step 0), projecting qualified nodes satisfying 
the QoS constraints (i.e.. Step 1), and expanding the QoS descriptors by in- 
creasing hop count (i.e.. Step 2). Note that Step 1 allows the qualified nodes to 
be projected only if the nodes are not yet projected. Therefore, when a node 
is projected into P, its hop count h at the moment is minimal since the nodes 
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are projected as the algorithm runs by increasing the hop count. Other paths 
to the same node may be found later after the hop count becomes larger, but 
they will not be accepted since P already contains the node with a shorter hop 
count than any other possible paths. This fact leads the algorithm to finding 
nodes with the shortest paths to the nodes, and if the algorithm ends with the 
destination found, the path to the destination also becomes the shortest path 
from the source. 

Eventually, when the loop ends, P becomes {Z3 (z)|/q(Z3(z)) = 1}, which 
means that P contains all the qualified reachable nodes from the source. If the 
desired destination d has not been included in P, then it means that there is no 
such a path satisfying the multiple QoS constraints. Otherwise, the final path 
to the destination can be generated by selecting the precedences Dp{i) of the 
nodes in P from the destination d, and with the previous discussion about the 
shortest path, it can be easily proved that the algorithm eventually finds the 
shortest path to the destination with the multiple QoS constraints all satisfied 
as long as the destination has been successfully projected. 

2.2 Multiple Path Computation 

In this section, we present the multiple path computation algorithm. There have 
been many studies under the Finding K Shortest Paths |7|Sj issues since 1950 
for various applications including fault tolerance and load balancing. Most al- 
gorithms are limited to defining alternate paths without consideration of QoS 
constraints. 

Definition 5. Path eomputation eonditions. 

In order to search for multiple alternate paths to provide fault tolerance and 
load balancing yet satisfying QoS constraints, we define alternate paths with the 
following conditions: 

— Satisfying given QoS constraints 

— Maximally disjoint from already computed paths 

— Minimizing hop count 

The proposed QoS constrained and path disjoint problem is obviously NP- 
complete and very hard to solve optimally. We propose here a heuristic solution. 
Moreover, we do not limit ourselves to strictly “path disjoint” solutions. Rather, 
we search for multiple, maximally disjoint paths (i.e., with the least overlap 
among each other) such that the failure of a link in any of the paths will still 
leave (with high probability) one or more of the other paths operational. Having 
relaxed the “disjoint path” requirement, the path computation still consists in 
finding QoS-satisfying paths, with a modified objective function that includes 
the degree of path non-overlap. The multiple path computation algorithm can 
then be derived from the single path computation algorithm with simple modifi- 
cations as shown in Section E~n This multiple path computation algorithm pro- 
duces incrementally a single path at each iteration rather than multiple paths at 
once. All the previously generated paths are kept into account in the next path 
computation. 
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Definition 6. New or old paths. 

We augment the QoS descriptor with two new variables, n for “new” and o 
for “old,” to keep track of the degree of being disjoint. These two variables 
are updated by checking if the node of the QoS descriptor has been already 
included in any previously computed paths, n increases when the node is not 
included in any previously computed paths, and o increases when it is detected 
in those paths. These two variables play the most important role in the multiple 
path computation algorithm such that a path maximally disjoint from previously 
computed paths can be found. D{i) becomes {qi{i), ■ ■ ■ , qR{i),p, n, o}. 

Definition 7. The multiple path eomputation algorithm. 

We build the multiple path computation algorithm by extending the single path 
algorithm, and the algorithm becomes the following with the modifications un- 
derlined. 



while T ^ 0 do 

Step 0: T' = 0 

for each D{i) G T do 

if fQ{D{i)) ^ 1 then T' ^ D{i) 

Step 1: for each D(i) G T' do 

if D{i) ^ P then P ^ D{i) 
else if D'^{i) > Do{i) 

or — Do{i) and > Dn{i)) then P ■*— D{i) 

else discard D{i) from T 
Step 2: T — 0 

for each D(i) G T' do 
if i — d then skip i 
for each j G N{i) do 

if j / Dp{i) then T ^ P"{D{i), D{i,j)) 
else skip j 
h^h + l 



where D'{i) in Step 1 means the QoS descriptor of node i which has been already 
projected and included in P. Compared to the single path computation, the 
termination condition becomes T yf 0 since the algorithm always looks for a 
newer path by investigating all qualified nodes and does not stop just after 
finding the destination. With this termination condition. Step 2 does not expand 
next hops from destination node d if it is already projected, and this is to keep 
the neighbors of d from being reached through d with unnecessary routes going 
through d. The iteration runs over the entire nodes until no further expansion 
can occur and P becomes to include all qualified nodes and this comprehensive 
iteration constructs newer routes to each node. In Step 2, is a new function 
based on F' in the single path computation. It not only does the same operation 
as F' does but also updates the new two variables in the QoS descriptor, n and 
o. For this new operation, we must assume that the algorithm keeps all paths 
which are the results of the algorithm and F” checks if the link between i and 
its neighbor j has been already included in any previously computed paths. If 
the link is found in the previously computed paths, D{j) expanded from D{i) 
through the link (i,j) becomes to have Do{i) + 1 for its Do{j). Otherwise, D„(j) 
becomes Dn{i) + 1. The values of o and n are used in Step 1 which determines 
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which route is newer and more preferable in terms of hop counts. Although the 
algorithm prefers newer paths compared to previously computed paths, it does 
not mean that the algorithm finds longer paths. Instead, it looks for a path more 
disjoint from previously computed paths, but if several new paths exist and their 
degree of being disjoint are the same, the shortest one among them is selected. 
This is achieved by the new condition in Step 1, if D'^{i) > Do{i) or = 

Do{i) and > Dn{i)) then P ^ D{i). This process can be more clearly 

illustrated as in Fig. El 



__ Previously computed path When h = 1 When h = 2 

(T^iy D^ih (illiy 




Fig. 2. The Multiple Path Algorithm Illustration. 



The sample network in Fig.0is assumed to have a previously computed path 
(i.e., the thick line), and all the nodes are reachable with given QoS constraints 
all satisfied (i.e., /q(D(j)) = 1 for all i = {!,..., 12}), and the multiple path 
algorithm is running again to find the second path for destination node 4. When 
h = 3, the destination is found through the old path, but the algorithm does not 
stop here as explained earlier. When h = 4, the preceding node of the destination 
is changed to node 5 because the path through node 5 is newer than the path 
found at h = 3. When h = 5, the destination becomes reachable through another 
newer path which is more preferable than the one found at /i = 4 in terms of 
being more disjoin. When ft, = 6, it is not depicted in the figure though, the 
third new path is verified through node 12, but it is less preferable than the 
path found at ft = 5 since both paths have the same number of old links (i.e.. 
Do = 1) in their paths but the lastly found path has more hops. Thus, the path 
found at ft = 5 is kept and the preceding node of d remains the same. All these 
determinations are carried out by the new condition in Step 1. 

In addition, if the algorithm were to find alternate paths by removing all the 
links previously found (i.e., the links in thick lines in Fig.|^, its subsequent runs 
would not be able to find alternate paths at all since link (1,2) is actually a 
bridge which makes the graph two separate ones if it is removed, and explicitly 
finding bridges in a graph prior to actual path computation usually takes extra 
time and becomes harder as the complexity of the topology increases. Therefore, 
such a naive approach may not sufficiently provide multiple paths with which 
network services become robust in unreliable network conditions. On the other 
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hand, the multiple path computation algorithm we defined here is certainly able 
to intelligently find maximally disjoint multiple paths without explicitly finding 
bridges first. 

3 Path Management Schemes 

In this section, we make use of the path computation algorithms and define path 
management schemes which determine how many paths are computed for each 
destination and how calls are allocated to them. These schemes primarily deal 
with path sets. The path sets are collections of paths which are computed with 
the same constraints. Each path set is associated with a certain destination and 
a set of multiple QoS constraints, and all the elements in the path set are the 
results of the path computations for the same destination with the constraints. 
The number of paths in each path set is determined by the path computation 
algorithm that the network system uses. 

As the first operational aspect of running the path computation algorithms, 
we consider where QoS constraints are derived from and how they are bounded 
to corresponding path sets. QoS constraints can be either defined by applications 
or provided by the network. In the former, the QoS constraints are assumed to be 
continuous variables. An application can choose and negotiate an arbitrary set 
of QoS constraints with the network. This allows applications broad flexibility 
in defining QoS constraints, but makes it difficult for the network to precompute 
and provision QoS paths. For the network, it would be more convenient to enforce 
limited sets of QoS constraints, to which the applications must abide. We refer 
to this pre-definition of constraints constraint quantization. 

When applications provide their sets of QoS constraints, the constraints are 
assumed to be non-quantized and a new path set is created whenever a call 
request comes in. The demand placed on system resources for the path manage- 
ment is proportional to the number of admitted calls. On the other hand, the 
quantization allows the network to limit the number of possible QoS constraint 
sets and forces applications to select the one that best fits their traffic character- 
istics. Therefore, the calls with same quantized constraints and same destination 
will be aggregated together (a la DiffServ) and use the same path sets. The path 
set for a certain quantized constraint is opened by the first call, and is shared 
by all subsequent calls in the same group without path recomputation. This fast 
QoS provisioning is another benefit of the constraint quantization. 

In the quantized option, when multiple paths are available, a further choice 
is available regarding call allocation. As a first choice, each call is allocated to 
a specific path in the set. When the specific call allocation to a single path 
is exercised, the network system performs flow-based load balancing. A second 
option is to perform packet-based load balancing by spreading the packets over 
the multiple paths regardless of the calls they belong. 

As the possible combinations of the above concepts, the following five path 
management schemes are defined. 
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3.1 Non- quantized Constraint Flow-Based Single Path (NFSP) 

This is the simplest approach of using the single path computation. The con- 
straints are arbitrarily given by applications and each path set has only one 
path. Thus, each call is allocated specifically to a single QoS path. This is the 
fundamental QoS routing mechanism used in 0 and the path computation is 
carried out whenever a new call request comes in. The non-quantization property 
leads this to having each path set owned by each call. Obviously, this scheme 
is prone to link failures due to lack of alternate (standby) paths. However, all 
the packets follow the same path and this produces relatively low jitter and 
no out-of-sequence packets. With respect to load balancing, no special gain is 
obtained. 



3.2 Quantized Constraint Flow-Based Single Path (QFSP) 

Conceptually, this scheme is expected to possess the same properties of NFSP 
in terms of the network performance such as the call admission rate, the de- 
gree of being prone to link failures, the load balancing, etc. But, practically, it 
is expected to provide the fast QoS provisioning since it comes with the con- 
straint quantization and also system resources are saved and shared for the path 
management. 

3.3 Non-quantized Constraint Packet-Based Multiple Paths 
(NPMP) 

Since this scheme, as the name implies, does not perform the constraint quanti- 
zation, each call owns their path sets. Therefore, further specific call allocation 
to a single path in the path set cannot be provided for the reason described ear- 
lier, and the packet-based load balancing is the only possibility. Now that this 
scheme is equipped with the multiple path computation and spreads packets 
over multiple paths which are maximally disjoint from each other, it is highly 
robust against link failures by simply withdrawing broken paths from the path 
set and utilizing the rest paths as soon as link failures are detected. The with- 
drawal is performed transparently to application. The robustness against link 
failures is expected to remain until all the rest paths in the path set get lost due 
to their link failures. In addition, the withdrawal of broken paths and switch- 
ing over to the rest paths will not harm the QoS guarantee since all the paths 
in the path set were computed with the same QoS constraints and the traffic 
load has been spread over multiple paths, which could be handled by a single 
path. Besides, multiple paths will be always kept as many as the network and 
the system configuration allows. However, if high link failure rate comes along 
and no more alternate paths are left in the path set, finally the allocated calls 
get aborted. Although we expect high robustness from this scheme, it inevitably 
produces higher jitter than the other flow-based schemes since packets follow 
multiple different paths. Thus, this scheme is expected to be practically efficient 
when applications need fine granules of the QoS constraints for their specific 
traffic characteristics and they are not susceptible to relatively high jitter. 
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3.4 Quantized Constraint Flow-Based Multiple Paths (QFMP) 

This scheme quantizes the QoS constraints and allocates calls to specific paths in 
their path sets. This is the only scheme performing the specific allocation among 
the multiple path management schemes here. This scheme also benefits the low 
jitter property with the fiow-based call allocation and high robustness against 
link failures with multiple paths. The reaction to link failures is different from 
the packet-based schemes like NPMP. When a broken path is detected due to 
link failures, the allocated calls to the path are switched over to another valid 
paths in the path set. This redistribution process of the calls to other paths 
can be executed evenly over the rest valid paths such that the valid paths have 
the same amount of load. Like other multiple path management schemes, if no 
more valid paths are left, the allocated calls get aborted. With respect to load 
balancing, it allocates calls over multiple paths evenly and this leads to a certain 
type of load balancing with the granule of flows. The benefit of this type of 
load balancing can be maximized when there are sufficient flows to make use of 
all paths in the path set, which also means the case where many calls for the 
same destination arise, but this might not be practical. However, this scheme is 
expected to be the most efficient approach if many calls for the same destinations 
arrive in unreliable conditions since this scheme makes each flow follow the same 
paths resulting in low jitter and the QoS services robust with multiple paths 
with quantized constraints. 



3.5 Quantized Constraint Packet-Based Multiple Paths (QPMP) 

Like NPMP, this scheme spreads packets over multiple paths resulting in high 
robustness against link failures and load balancing with the granule of packets. 
In addition, this scheme quantizes QoS constraints and lets the same path sets 
be shared for the same destinations resulting in low resource requirement. The 
reaction to link failures is the same as in NPMP, and this scheme also inher- 
its inevitably the high jitter generation by the nature of the packet-based call 
allocation. This scheme must be the most cost-effective approach among the mul- 
tiple path management schemes in terms of requiring system resources since the 
constraint quantization relieves the heavy use of resources and the packet-based 
call allocation simplifies the response to link failures without redistribution of 
allocated calls. 

Three of the above five path management schemes, NPMP, QFMP, and 
QPMP, run the multiple path computation algorithm and the number of pos- 
sible multiple paths is quite closely related to network topology. Within the 
topological limit, we can also bound the maximum number of multiple paths 
for each path set to avoid superfluous use of resources with marginal gains. For 
the sake of simplicity, we defined two conditional factors. The first one is just a 
hard boundary such that the number of multiple paths does not exceed a cer- 
tain number which presumably produces the maximal gains yet minimizing the 
system resources. This can be determined by system administrators. The second 
factor is the end-to-end delay difference d between the longest and the shortest 
paths in the path set. For instance, if there exists an application which produces 
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data in a certain period of time t and does not want to let packets arrive out of 
order, we can limit the number of multiple paths with d < t. This is the case of 
the IP Telephony experiments in Section El 



4 Simulation Experiments 

In this section, we present simulation experiments performed with senseH to 
illustrate the various benefits of having multiple paths over single paths. We 
compare the five path management schemes with respect to fault tolerance and 
load balancing. 

The traffic model in the simulation experiments is IP Telephony described 
in p]. The traffic is generated by the application layer; 160 bytes per every 20 
ms with “talk” probability of 35 %. Thus, the peak rate of the traffic is 64 Kbps 
and the average rate about 23 Kbps. The topology for the experiments is 6 x 6 
grid with all the same link capacities of 1.5 Mbps and the same link propagation 
delays of 1 ms. Call requests arrive periodically at fixed rates and their duration 
is exactly 60 sec for all cases. The simulation time is 600 sec for all cases. The first 
set of experiments is to compare the performance of the five path management 
schemes in unreliable networks. In this scenario, each link in the topology fails 
and recovers with predefined rates. Their failures are randomly generated by the 
exponential distribution. The call interarrival time is fixed to 1 sec. Thus, for the 
entire 600-sec simulation time, exactly 600 calls are generated over the network 
so that the path management schemes are all fairly compared. Each call involves 
two random nodes and two independent paths one in each direction. 







Fig. 3. Call Acceptance Rates of the Five Path Management Schemes over the 
Unreliable Network. 



Fig. □ shows the call acceptance rate when the link failure rates change. 
Regardless of the path management schemes, the acceptance rates are quite 
similar for all cases. That is because all the schemes are running either the single 
path or the multiple path computation algorithms and that always allows the 

® Network simulator developed at High Performance Internet research group in Net- 
work Research Laboratory (NRL): http://www.cs.ucla.edu/NRL/hpi 
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Fig. 4. Call Termination Rates of 
Accepted Calls Due to Link Failures. 
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Fig. 5. The Actual Number of Safely 
Completed Calls without Being 
Affected by Link Failures. 



schemes to find a feasible path if there is one. Thus, the acceptance rates depend 
primarily on the network capacity of valid paths, not on the path management 
schemes. Fig.0and|S]show the call termination rates due to link failures during 
the active period of the calls and the actual number of safely completed calls 
respectively. These figures clearly show that the three multiple path management 
schemes outperform the two single path management schemes in the face of 
link failures. As depicted, when calls are allocated to single paths, they become 
highly vulnerable even at very low failure rates. On the other hand, when calls 
are allocated to multiple paths, they become quite robust and the gain in terms 
of fault tolerance is relatively high when the link failure rate ranges between 0 
% and 10 %. 

The second set of experiments examines load balancing across paths. As 
described in Section 0 the benefit of using the flow-based call allocation is that 
all packets follow the same paths. Out-of-sequence packets are avoided and no 
extra jitter is incurred. However, the flow-based allocation does not take full 
advantage of load balancing (on a packet by packet basis) . In the packet-based 
allocation, packet spreading causes higher jitter than in the flow-based allocation. 
In the following load balancing and the jitter experiments, we assume no link 
failures. We evaluate link load variance across the entire network. We used the 
following equation to determine the overall load variance. 






i=l 

L 



V(t)dt 



V = 



where li(t) is the network load of link i monitored at time t and L is the total 
number of links in the network. As explained, the network topology is 6 x 6 
grid and the total number of links is 60. Each link is full-duplex and the load 
on a direction is independent from the load of the other direction. Thus, the 60 
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physical links here are equivalent to 120 unidirectional trunk, which is the value 
for L. T means the entire simulation time and V represents the variance of the 
load averaged over the simulation time. 




Fig. 6. Load Variance over All Fig. 7. Average Jitters of All the 

Links in the Network. Delivered Packets. 



Fig. 0 shows the comparisons of the load variances when the path manage- 
ment schemes are applied. As shown, all the three flow-based allocation schemes, 
NFSP, QFSP, and QFMP, have relatively higher variance than the packet-based 
ones. This shows the benefit of load balancing by spreading packets over mul- 
tiple paths. In the case of QFMP, no significant gain is obtained although the 
path management keeps multiple paths. That is because, as briefly explained in 
Section IHl the scheme allocates in turn calls to single paths in the path sets of 
their destinations and if there are not many calls for the same destination, this 
call allocation effect becomes similar to the one of QFSP. This is the reason that 
at the higher call arrival rate, QFMP shows improvement, but as the call arrival 
rate decreases, the gain becomes insignificant as shown in the figure. 

We also need to consider the jitter that packets experience with the different 
path management schemes. For this investigation, we also applied to the same 
simulation configuration of the previous case and measured the average jitter of 
all packets. We use the definition of jitter that is standardized in the specification 
of RTCP in 0, which is a running average of end-to-end delay differences of 
successive paths. Fig. [Zlshows the differences of the average jitters caused by the 
path management schemes. As expected, the packet-based allocation schemes, 
NPMP and QPMP, have twice as much jitter than the other schemes. Yet, the 
jitter is still rather modest even for packet based schemes. 

As shown through these experiments, the use of multiple paths surely brings 
significant benefits in response to link failures and in utilizing network links 
evenly by balancing the load. Especially, these benefits are maximized when 
multiple paths are efficiently computed as our multiple path algorithm finds 
maximally disjoint (i.e., minimally overlapped) multiple paths. 
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5 Conclusion 

We examined the conventional single path computation for QoS support and 
extended it to compute multiple paths more efficiently in order to improve fault 
tolerance and load balancing. The multiple path computation algorithm searches 
for maximally disjoint paths so that the impact of link failures is significantly re- 
duced and links in the network are more evenly utilized by spreading the network 
load over multiple paths. Still, the multiple paths computed by the algorithm 
must satisfy given multiple QoS constraints. This source-based computation ap- 
proach becomes practical in conjunction with the packet-forwarding technology 
of MPLS such that packets are driven to follow the favorable paths to meet the 
given QoS constraints even in unreliable network conditions as the experiments 
proved. 
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Abstract. Multipath routing schemes distribute traffic among multiple paths in- 
stead of routing all the traffic along a single path. Two key questions that arise in 
multipath routing are how many paths are needed and how to select these paths. 
Clearly, the number and the quality of the paths selected dictate the performance 
of a multipath routing scheme. We address these issues in the context of the pro- 
portional routing paradigm where the traffic is proportioned among a few “good” 
paths instead of routing it all along the “best” path. We propose a hybrid ap- 
proach that uses both globally exchanged link state metrics — to identify a set 
of good paths, and locally collected path state metrics — for proportioning traf- 
fic among the selected paths. We compare the performance of our approach with 
that of global optimal proportioning and show that the proposed approach yields 
near-optimal performance using only a few paths. We also demonstrate that the 
proposed scheme yields much higher throughput with much smaller overhead 
compared to other schemes based on link state updates. 



1 Introduction 

It has been shown lED that shortest path routing can lead to unbalanced traffic distri- 
bution — links on frequently used shortest paths become increasingly congested, while 
other links are underloaded. The multipath routing is proposed as an alternative to sin- 
gle shortest path routing to distribute load and alleviate congestion in the network. In 
multipath routing, traffic bound to a destination is split across multiple paths to that 
destination. In other words, multipath routing uses multiple “good” paths instead of a 
single “best” path for routing. Two key questions that arise in multipath routing are 
how many paths are needed and how to find these paths. Clearly, the number and the 
quality of the paths selected dictate the performance of a multipath routing scheme. 
There are several reasons why it is desirable to minimize the number of paths used for 
routing. First, there is a significant overhead associated with establishing, maintaining 
and tearing down of paths. Second, the complexity of the scheme that distributes traffic 
among multiple paths increases considerably as the number of paths increases. Third, 
there could be a limit on the number of explicitly routed paths such as label switched 
paths in MPLS 1T^ that can be setup between a pair of nodes. Therefore it is desirable 
to use as few paths as possible while at the same time minimize the congestion in the 
network. 

For judicious selection of paths, some knowledge regarding the (global) network 
state is crucial. This knowledge about resource availability (referred to as QoS state) at 
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network nodes, for example, can be obtained through (periodic) information exchange 
among routers in a network. Because network resource availability changes with each 
flow arrival and departure, maintaining accurate view of network QoS state requires 
frequent information exchanges among the network nodes and introduces both commu- 
nication and processing overheads. However, these updates would not cause significant 
burden on the network as long as their frequency is not more than what is needed to 
convey connectivity information in traditional routing protocols like OSPF [HD. The 
QoS state of each link could then be piggybacked along with the conventional link state 
updates. Hence it is important to devise multipath routing schemes that work well even 
when the updates are infrequent. 

We propose such a scheme widest disjoint paths (wdp) that uses proportional rout- 
ing — the traffic is proportioned among a few widest disjoint paths. It uses infrequently 
exchanged global information for selecting a few good paths based on their long term 
available bandwidths. It proportions traffic among the selected paths using local infor- 
mation to cushion the short term variations in their available bandwidths. This hybrid 
approach to multipath routing adapts at different time scales to the changing network 
conditions. The rest of the paper discusses what type of global information is exchanged 
and how it is used to select a few good paths. It also describes what information is col- 
lected locally and how traffic is proportioned adaptively. 



1.1 Related Work 

Several multipath routing schemes have been proposed for balancing the load across 
the network. The Equal Cost Multipath (ECMP) ill 111 and Optimized Multipath (OMP) 
schemes perform packet level forwarding decisions. ECMP splits the traffic 
equally among multiple equal cost paths. However, these paths are determined statically 
and may not reflect the congestion state of the network. Furthermore, it is desirable to 
apportion the traffic according to the quality of each path. OMP is similar in spirit to 
our work. It also uses updates to gather link loading information, selects a set of best 
paths and distributes traffic among them. However, our scheme makes routing decisions 
at the flow level and consequently the objectives and procedures are different. 

QoS routing schemes have been proposed 1131.511 012211 where flow level routing deci- 
sions are made based upon the knowledge of the resource availability at network nodes 
and the QoS requirements of flows. This knowledge is obtained through global link 
state information exchange among routers in a network. These schemes, which we re- 
fer to as global QoS routing schemes, construct a global view of the network QoS state 
by piecing together the information about each link, and perform path selection based 
solely on this global view. Examples of global QoS routing schemes are widest shortest 
path m , shortest widest path 01 . and shortest distance path Cl- While wdp also uses 
link state updates, the nature of information exchanged and the manner in which it is uti- 
lized is quite different from global QoS routing schemes. In Section E] we demonstrate 
that wdp provides higher throughput with lower overhead than these schemes. 

Another approach to path selection is to precompute maximally disjoint paths [d 
and attempt them in some order. This is static and overly conservative. What matters 
is not the sharing itself but the sharing of bottleneck links, which change with network 
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conditions. In our scheme we dynamically select paths such that they are disjoint w.r.t 
bottleneck links. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In Section 0 we introduce the propor- 
tional routing framework and describe a global optimal proportional routing procedure 
(opr) and a localized proportional routing scheme equalizing blocking probability (ebp). 
In both these cases, the candidate path set is static and large. In Section El we propose 
a hybrid approach to multipath routing that selects a few good paths dynamically using 
global information and proportions traffic among these paths using local information. 
Section 0 describes such a scheme wdp that selects widest disjoint paths and propor- 
tions traffic among them using ebp. The simulation results evaluating the performance 
of wdp are shown in Section 0 Section 0 concludes the paper. 



2 Proportional Routing Framework 

In this section, we first lay out the basic assumptions regarding the proportional routing 
framework we consider in this paper. We then present a global optimal proportional 
routing procedure (opr), where we assume that the traffic loads among all source- 
destination pairs are known. The opr procedure gives the least blocking probability 
that can be achieved by a proportional routing scheme. However, it is quite complex 
and time consuming. We use the performance of opr as a reference to evaluate the pro- 
posed scheme. We then describe a localized adaptive proportioning approach that uses 
only locally collected path state metrics and assigns proportions to paths based on their 
quality. The localized schemes are described in detail in a brief summary of 

which is reproduced here. We then present our proposed hybrid approach to multipath 
routing that uses global information to select a few good paths and employs localized 
adaptive proportioning to proportion traffic among these paths. 

2.1 Problem Setup 

In all the QoS routing schemes considered in this paper we assume that source rout- 
ing (also referred to as explicit routing) is used. More specifically, we assume that the 
network topology information is available to all source nodes (e.g., via the OSPF proto- 
col), and one or multiple explicit-routed paths or label switched paths are set up a priori 
between each source and destination pair using, e.g., MPLS m- Flows arriving at a 
source to a destination are routed along one of the explicit-routed paths (hereafter re- 
ferred to as the candidate paths between the source-destination pair). For simplicity, we 
assume that all flows have the same bandwidth requirement — one unit of bandwidth. 
When a flow is routed to a path where one or more of the constituent links have no band- 
width left, this flow will be blocked. The performance metric in our study will be the 
overall blocking probability experienced by flows. We assume that flows from a source 
to a destination arrive randomly with a Poisson distribution, and their holding time is 
exponentially distributed. Hence the offered traffic load between a source-destination 
pair can be measured as the product of the average flow arrival rate and holding time. 
Given the offered traffic load from a source to a destination, the task of proportional 
QoS routing is to determine how to distribute the load (i.e., route the flows) among 
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the candidate paths between a source and a destination so as to minimize the overall 
blocking probability experienced by the flows. 



2.2 Global Optimal Proportioning 

The global optimal proportioning has been studied extensively in the literature (see [in 
and references therein). Here it is assumed that each source node knows the complete 
topology information of the network (including the maximum capacity of each link) as 
well as the offered traffic load between every source-destination pair. With the global 
knowledge of the network topology and offered traffic loads, the optimal proportions, 
for distributing flows among the paths between each source-destination pair, can be 
computed as described below. 

Consider an arbitrary network topology with N nodes and L links. For I = 1, . . . , L, 
the maximum capacity of link / is c/ > 0, which is assumed to be fixed and known. The 
links are unidirectional, i.e., carry traffic in one direction only. Let a = (s, d) denote a 
source-destination pair in the network. Let denote the average arrival rate of flows 
arriving at source node s destined for node d. The average holding time of the flows 
is Pa- Recall that each flow is assumed to request one unit of bandwidth, and that the 
flow arrivals are Poisson, and flow holding times are exponentially distributed. Thus the 
offered load between the source-destination pair ct is = Xa! Pa- 

Let Ra denote the set of feasible paths for routing flows between the pair a. The 
global optimal proportioning problem can be formulated mm as the problem of find- 
ing the optimal proportions {a*,r G Ra} where a* = 1, such that the over- 

all flow blocking probability in the network is minimized. Or equivalently, finding the 
optimal proportions {a*,r G Ra} such that the total carried traffic in the network, 
W = J2a ^reR ~ K) IS maximized. Here br is the blocking probability on 

path r when a load of i^r = ctrVa is routed through r. Then the set of candidate paths 
Ra are a subset of feasible paths Ra with proportion larger than a negligible value e, 
i.e., Ra = {r : r G Ra, a* > e}. This global optimal proportional routing problem 
is a constrained nonlinear optimization problem and can be solved using an iterative 
procedure based on the Sequential Quadratic Programming (SQP) method [mn^ 

2.3 Localized Adaptive Proportioning 

The optimal proportioning procedure described above requires global information about 
the offered load between each source-destination pair. It is also quite complex and thus 
time consuming. We have shown |I1 2} that it is possible to obtain near-optimal pro- 
portions using simple localized strategies such as equalizing blocking probability ebp 
and equalizing blocking rate ebr. Let {ri, T 2 , . . . , r^} be the set of k candidate paths 
between a source destination pair. The objective of the ebp strategy is to find a set of 
proportions {a^ , ctr 2 , - - - , ctr ^ } such that flow blocking probabilities on all the paths 
are equalized, i.e., = br 2 = ■ ■ ■ = b^^., where b^ is the flow blocking probability on 

path Ci. On the other hand, the objective of the ebr strategy is to equalize the flow block- 
ing rates, i.e., br-^ = ar^ br^ = ' ' ' = Kk - By employing these strategies a source 
node can adaptively route flows among multiple paths to a destination, in proportions 
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that are commensurate with the perceived qualities of these paths. The perceived qual- 
ity of a path between a source and a destination is inferred based on locally collected 
flow statistics: the offered load on the path and the resulting blocking probability of the 
flows routed along the path. 

In this work, we use a simpler approximation to ebp that computes new proportions 
as follows. First, the current average blocking probability b = X)i=i ^ri^n is com- 
puted. Then, the proportion of load onto a path r i is decreased if its current blocking 
probability is higher than the average b and increased if b^ is lower than b. The 
magnitude of change is determined based on the relative distance of b ^ from b and 
some configurable parameters to ensure that the change is gradual. The mean time be- 
tween proportion computations is controlled by a configurable parameter 0. This period 
9 should be large enough to allow for a reasonable measurement of the quality of the 
candidate paths. The blocking performance of the candidate paths are observed for a 
period 6 and at the end of the period the proportions are recomputed. A more detailed 
description of this procedure can be found in r lTdl . 



2.4 Hybrid Approach to Multipath Routing 

The global proportioning procedure described above computes optimal proportions a * 
for each path r given a feasible path set Ra for each source-destination pair a. Tak- 
ing into account the overhead associated with setting up and maintaining the paths, 
it is desirable to minimize the number of candidate paths while minimizing the over- 
all blocking probability. However achieving both the minimization objectives may not 
be practical. Note that the blocking probability minimization alone, for a fixed set of 
candidate paths, is a constrained nonlinear optimization problem and thus quite time 
consuming. Minimizing the number of candidate paths involves experimenting with 
different combinations of paths and the complexity grows exponentially as the size of 
the network increases. Hence it is not feasible to find an optimal solution that mini- 
mizes both the objectives. Considering that achieving the absolute minimal blocking 
is not very critical, it is worthwhile investigating heuristic schemes that tradeoff slight 
increase in blocking for significant decrease in the number of candidate paths. 

The localized approach to proportional routing is simple and has several important 
advantages. However it has a limitation that routing is done based solely on the infor- 
mation collected locally. A network node under localized QoS routing approach can 
judge the quality of paths/links only by routing some traffic along them. It would have 
no knowledge about the state of the rest of the network. While the proportions for paths 
are adjusted to reflect the changing qualities of paths, the candidate path set itself re- 
mains static. To ensure that the localized scheme adapts to varying network conditions, 
many feasible paths have to be made candidates. It is not possible to preselect a few 
good candidate paths statically. Hence it is desirable to supplement localized propor- 
tional routing with a mechanism that dynamically selects a few good candidate paths. 

We propose such a hybrid approach to proportional routing where locally collected 
path state metrics are supplemented with globally exchanged link state metrics. A set of 
few good candidate paths Ra- are maintained for each pair a and this set is updated based 
on the global information. The traffic is proportioned among the candidate paths using 
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local information. In the next section we describe a hybrid scheme wdp that selects 
widest disjoint paths and uses ebp strategy for proportioning traffic among them. 



3 Widest Disjoint Paths 

In this section, we present the candidate path selection procedure used in wdp. To help 
determine whether a path is good and whether to include it in the candidate path set, 
we define width of a path and introduce the notion of width of a set of paths. The 
candidate path set for a pair a is changed only if it increases the width of the set 
or decreases the size of the set R„ without reducing its width. The widths of paths are 
computed based on link state updates that carry average residual bandwidth information 
about each link. The traffic is then proportioned among the candidate paths using ebp. 

A basic question that needs to be addressed by any path selection procedure is what 
is a “good” path. In general, a path can be categorized as good if its inclusion in the 
candidate path set decreases the overall blocking probability considerably. It is possible 
to judge the utility of a path by measuring the performance with and without using 
the path. However, it is not practical to conduct such inclusion-exclusion experiment 
for each feasible path. Moreover, each source has to independently perform such trials 
without being directly aware of the actions of other sources which are only indirectly 
reflected in the state of the links. Hence each source has to try out paths that are likely 
to decrease blocking and make such decisions with some local objective that leads the 
system towards a global optimum. 

When identifying a set of candidate paths, another issue that requires attention is 
the sharing of links between paths. A set of paths that are good individually may not 
perform as well as expected collectively. This is due to the sharing of bottleneck links. 
When two candidate paths of a pair share a bottleneck link, it may be possible to remove 
one of the paths and shift all its load to the other path without increasing the blocking 
probability. Thus by ensuring that candidate paths of a pair do not share bottleneck 
links, we can reduce the number of candidate paths without increasing the blocking 
probability. A simple guideline to enforce this could be that the candidate paths of a pair 
be mutually disjoint, i.e., they do not share any links. This is overly restrictive, since 
even with shared links, some paths can cause reduction in blocking if those links are 
not congested. What matters is not the sharing itself but the sharing of bottleneck links. 
While the sharing of links among the paths is static information independent of traffic, 
identifying bottleneck links is dynamic since the congestion in the network depends on 
the offered traffic and routing patterns. Therefore it is essential that candidate paths be 
mutually disjoint w.r.t bottleneck links. 

To judge the quality of a path, we define width of a path as the the residual band- 
width on its bottleneck link. Let c; be the maximum capacity of link I and vi be the 
average load on it. The difference ci = ci — ui is the average residual bandwidth on link 
1. Then the width Wr of a path r is given by Wr = minjg^ c;. The larger its width is, the 
better the path is, and the higher its potential is to decrease blocking. Similarly we de- 
fine distance |{T0| of a path as The shorter the distance is, the better the path 

is. The widths and distances of paths can be computed given the residual bandwidth 
information about each link in the network. This information can be obtained through 
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periodic link state updates. To discount short term fluctuations, the average residual 
bandwidth information is exchanged. Let r be the update interval and m ‘ be the utiliza- 
tion of link I during the period {t — T,t). Then the average residual bandwidth at time t, 
c\ = {l — u\)ci. Hereafter without the superscript, c; refers to the most recently updated 
value of the average residual bandwidth of link 1. 

To aid in path selection, we also introduce the notion of width for a set of paths 
R, which is computed as follows. We first pick the path r* with the largest width Wr*- 
If there are multiple such paths, we choose the one with the shortest distance We 
then decrease the residual bandwidth on all its links by an amount w r* . This effectively 
makes the residual bandwidth on its bottleneck link to be 0. We remove the path r * from 
the set R and then select a path with the next largest width based on the just updated 
residual bandwidths. Note that this change in residual bandwidths of links is local and 
only for the purpose computing the width of R. This process is repeated till the set R 
becomes empty. The sum of all the widths of paths computed thus is defined as the 
width of R. Note that when two paths share a bottleneck link, the width of two paths 
together is same as the width of a single path. The width of a path set computed thus, 
essentially accounts for the sharing of links between paths. The narrowest path, i.e., the 
last path removed from the set R is referred to as NARROWEST(R). 

Based on this notion of width of a path set, we propose a path selection procedure 
that adds a new candidate path only if its inclusion increases the width. It deletes an 
existing candidate path if its exclusion does not decrease the total width. In other words, 
each modification to the candidate path set either improves the width or reduces the 
number of candidate paths. The selection procedure is shown in Figure Q First, the 
load contributed by each existing candidate path is deducted from the corresponding 
links (lines 2-4). After this adjustment, the residual bandwidth c/ on each link I reflects 
the load offered on I by all source destination pairs other than a. Given these adjusted 
residual bandwidths, the candidate path set is modified as follows. 

The benefit of inclusion of a feasible path r is determined based on the number 
of existing candidate paths (lines 6-8). If this number is below the specified limit rj, 
the resulting width Wr is the width of R^ U r. Otherwise, it is the width of Ra- U r\ 
NARROWFST(i?o-Ur), i.e., the width after excluding the narrowest path among Ur. 
Let W'^ be the largest width that can be obtained by adding a feasible path (line 9). 
This width VL+ is compared with width of the current set of candidate paths. A feasible 
path is made a candidate if its inclusion in set R^ increases the width by a fraction ip 
(line 10). Here '0 > 0 is a configurable parameter to ensure that each addition improves 
the width by a significant amount. It is possible that many feasible paths may cause the 
width to be increased to VL+. Among such paths, the path r + with the shortest distance 
is chosen for inclusion (lines 11-13). Let r~ be the narrowest path in the set R^r U r 
(line 14). The path r“ is replaced with if either the number of paths already reached 
the limit or the path r^ does not contribute to the width (lines 15-16). Otherwise the 
path r+ is simply added to the set of candidate paths (lines 17-18). When no new path 
is added, an existing candidate path is deleted from the set if it does not change the 
width (lines 20-22). In all other cases, the candidate path set remains unaffected. It is 
obvious that this procedure always either increases the width or decreases the number 
of candidate paths. 
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1. PROCEDURE SELECT(ct) 

2. For each path r in i?o- 

3. For each link Hn r 

4. C; = Cj + (1 - br)iyr 

5. If < ?7 

6. VEr = WIDTH(fi„ U r), \/r G R„ \ R„ 

I. Else 

8. Wr ^ WIDTH(fi^ U r\ NARROWEST(K^ U r)), \/r G \ Ra 

9. W+ ^ Wr 

10. If (W+ > (1 + i/>) WIDTH(fi,,)) 

II. R+ = {r-.r G R„\R„,Wr = W+} 

12 . d'^ — dr 

13. r+ = {r ■. r G R+ ,dr = d+} 

14. r~ = NARROWEST(fi„ U r) 

15. If = 7j or WIDTH(Et^ U r+ \ r~) = W+) 

16. R(j = Rfj U r'^ \r~ 

17. Else 

18. R^ = R^u r+ 

19. Else 

20. r~ ^ NARROWEST(i?^) 

21. If WIDTH(i?^ \r~)^ WIDTH(i? ^ ) 

22. R^ = R^ \ r~ 

23. END PROCEDURE 



Fig. 1. The Candidate Path Set Selection Procedure for Pair a. 



It should be noted that though wdp uses link state updates it does not suffer from 
the synchronization problem unlike global QoS routing schemes such as wsp. There 
are several reasons contributing to the stability of wdp: 1) The information exchanged 
about a link is its average not instantaneous residual bandwidth and hence less variable; 
2) The traffic is proportioned among few “good” paths instead of loading the “best” 
path based on inaccurate information; 3) Each pair uses only a few candidate paths 
and makes only incremental changes to the candidate path set; 4) The new candidate 
paths are selected for a pair only after deducting the load contributed by the current 
candidate paths from their links. Due to such adjustment even with link state updates, 
the view of the network for each node would be different; 5) When network is in a 
stable state of convergence, the information carried in link state updates would not 
become outdated and consequently each node would have reasonably accurate view of 
the network. Essentially the nature of information exchanged and the manner in which 
it is utilized work in a mutually benehcial fashion and lead the system towards a stable 
optimal state. 

4 Performance Analysis 

In this section, we evaluate the performance of the proposed hybrid QoS routing scheme 
wdp. We start with the description of the simulation environment. First, we compare 
the performance wdp with the optimal scheme opr and show that wdp converges to 
near-optimal proportions. Furthermore, we demonstrate that the performance of wdp 
is relatively insensitive to the values chosen for the conhgurable parameters. We then 
contrast the performance of wdp with global QoS routing scheme wsp in terms of the 
overall blocking probability and routing overhead. 
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Fig. 2. The Topology Used for Performance Evaluation. 



4.1 Simulation Environment 

The Figure 01 shows the isp topology used in our study. This topology of an ISP back- 
bone network is also used in ama. For simplicity, all the links are assumed to be 
bidirectional and of equal capacity in each direction. There are two types of links: solid 
and dotted. All solid links have same capacity with C\ units of bandwidth and simi- 
larly all the dotted links have C 2 units. The dotted links are the access links and for the 
purpose of our study their capacity is assumed to be higher than solid links. Otherwise, 
access links become the bottleneck limiting the impact of multipath routing and hence 
not an interesting case for our study. Flows arriving into the network are assumed to 
require one unit of bandwidth. Hence a link with capacity C can accommodate at most 
C flows simultaneously. 

The flow dynamics of the network is modeled as follows (similar to the model used 
in fI3). The nodes labeled with bigger font are considered to be source (ingress) or 
destination (egress) nodes. Flows arrive at a source node according to a Poisson pro- 
cess with rate A. The destination node of a flow is chosen randomly from the set of 
all nodes except the source node. The holding time of a flow is exponentially dis- 
tributed with mean l//i. Following ifTHI . the offered network load on isp is given by 
p = XNh/ p{LiCi + L 2 C 2 ), where N is the number of source nodes, Li and L 2 are 
the number of solid and dotted links respectively, and h is the mean number of hops 
per flow, averaged across all source-destination pairs. The parameters used in our sim- 
ulations are Ci — 20, C 2 = 30, 1/p = 1 minute (here after written as just m). The 
topology specific parameters are N = 6, Li — 36, L 2 = 24, h — 3.27. The average 
arrival rate at a source node A is set depending upon the desired load p. 

The parameters in the simulation are set as follows by default. Any change from 
these settings is explicitly mentioned wherever necessary. The values for configurable 
parameters in wdp are ip = 0.2, t = 30 m, 6 = 60 m, ^ = 180 m. For each pair cr, 
all the paths between them whose length is at most one hop more than the minimum 
number of hops is included in the feasible path set . The amount of offered load 
on the network p is set to 0.55. Each run simulates arrival of 1, 000, 000 flows and the 
results corresponding to the later half the simulation are reported here. 

4.2 Performance of wdp 

In this section, we compare the performance of wdp and opr to show that wdp converges 
to near-optimal proportions using only a few paths for routing traffic. We also demon- 
strate that wdp is relatively insensitive to the settings for the configurable parameters. 
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(a) Blocking Probability. 



(b) Number of Changes to Candidate 
Paths. 



Fig. 3. Convergence Process of wdp. 



Convergence. Figure 0 illustrates the convergence process of wdp. The results are 
shown for different values of 77 = 1 • • • 4. Figure |3(a)| compares the performance of 
wdp, opr and ebp. The performance is measured in terms of the overall flow blocking 
probability, which is defined as the ratio of the total number of blocks to the total num- 
ber of flow arrivals. The overall blocking probability is plotted as a function of time. In 
the case of opr, the algorithm is run offline to And the optimal proportions given the set 
of feasible paths and the offered load between each pair of nodes. The resulting pro- 
portions are then used in simulation for statically proportioning the traffic among the 
set of feasible paths. The ebp scheme refers to the localized scheme used in isolation 
for adaptively proportioning across all the feasible paths. As noted earlier all paths of 
length either minhop or minhop-tl are chosen as the set of feasible paths in our study. 

There are several conclusions that can be drawn from Figure |3(aH First, the wdp 
scheme converges for all values of 77. Given that the time between changes to candidate 
path sets, is 180 m, it reaches steady state within (on average) 5 path recomputa- 
tions per pair. Second, there is a marked reduction in the blocking probability when the 
number of paths allowed, 77 , is changed from 1 to 2. It is evident that there is quite a 
significant gain in using multipath routing instead of single path routing. When the limit 
77 is increased from 2 to 3 the improvement in blocking is somewhat less but significant. 
Note that in our topology there are at most two paths between a pair that do not share 
any links. But there could be more than two paths that are mutually disjoint w.r.t bot- 
tleneck links. The performance difference between 77 values of 2 and 3 is an indication 
that we only need to ensure that candidate paths do not share congested links. However 
using more than 3 paths per pair helps very little in decreasing the blocking probability. 
Third, the ebp scheme also converges, albeit slowly. Though it performs much better 
than wdp with single path, it is worse than wdp with 77 = 2. But when ebp is used in 
conjunction with path selection under wdp it converges quickly to lower blocking prob- 
ability using only a few paths. Finally, using at most 3 paths per pair, the wdp scheme 
approaches the performance of optimal proportional routing scheme. 
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(a) Blocking Probability. 



(b) Number of Path set Changes. 



Fig. 4. Sensitivity of wdp to Update Interval r. 



Figure 1^ establishes the convergence of wdp. It shows the average number of 
changes to the candidate path set as a function of time. Here the change refers to either 
addition, deletion or replacement operation on the candidate path set of any pair cr. 
Note that the cumulative number of changes are plotted as a function of time and hence 
a plateau implies that there is no change to any of the path sets. It can be seen that the 
path sets change incrementally initially and after a while they stabilize. Thereafter each 
pair sticks to the set of chosen paths. It should be noted that starting with at most 3 
minhop paths as candidates and making as few as 1.2 changes to the set of candidate 
paths, the wdp scheme achieves almost optimal performance. 

We now compare the average number of paths used by a source-destination pair for 
routing. Note that in wdp scheme rj only specifies the maximum allowed number of 
paths per pair. The actual number of paths selected for routing depends on their widths. 
The average number of paths used by wdp for ry of 2 and 3 are 1.7 and 1.9 respectively. 
The number of paths used stays same even for higher values of rj. The ebp scheme 
uses all the given feasible paths for routing. It can measure the quality of a path only 
by routing some traffic along that path. The average number of feasible paths chosen 
are 5.6. In case of opr we count only those paths that are assigned a proportion of at 
least 0.10 by the optimal offline algorithm. The average number of such paths under 
opr scheme are 2.4. These results support our claim that ebp based proportioning over 
widest disjoint paths performs almost like optimal proportioning scheme while using 
fewer paths. 

Sensitivity. The wdp scheme requires periodic updates to obtain global link state in- 
formation and to perform path selection. To study the impact of update interval on 
the performance of wdp, we conducted several simulations with different update inter- 
vals ranging from 1 m to 60 m. The Figure |4(a)| shows the flow blocking probability 
as a function of update interval. At smaller update intervals there is some variation in 
the blocking probability, but much less variation at larger update intervals. It is also 
clear that increasing the update interval does not cause any significant change in the 
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blocking probability. To study the effect of update interval on the stability of wdp, we 
plotted the average number of path set changes as a function of update interval in Fig- 
ure ES] It shows that the candidate path set of a pair changes often when the updates 
are frequent. When the update interval is small, the average residual handwidths of 
links resemble their instantaneous values, thus highly varying. Due to such variations, 
paths may appear wider or narrower than they actually are, resulting in unnecessary 
changes to candidate paths. However, this does not have a signihcant impact on the 
blocking performance due to adaptive proportional routing among the selected paths. 
For the purpose of reducing overhead and increasing stability, we suggest that the up- 
date interval r be reasonably large, while ensuring that it is much smaller than the path 
recomputation interval We have also varied other configurable parameters and found 
that wdp is relatively insensitive to the values chosen. For more details, refer to [I14| |. 

4.3 Comparison of wsp and wdp 

We now compare the performance of hybrid QoS routing scheme wdp with a global QoS 
routing scheme wsp. The wsp is a well-studied scheme that selects the widest shortest 
path for each flow based on the global network view obtained through link state updates. 
The information carried in these updates is the residual bandwidth at the instant of the 
update. Note that wdp also employs link state updates but the information exchanged 
is average residual bandwidth over a period not its instantaneous value. We use wsp 
as a representative of global QoS routing schemes as it was shown to perform the best 
among similar schemes such as shortest widest path {swp), shortest distance path {sdp). 
In the following, we first compare the performance of wdp with wsp in terms of flow 
blocking probability and then the routing overhead. 



Blocking Probability. Figure |57al shows the blocking probability as a function of up- 
date interval r used in wsp. The r for wdp is fixed at 30 m. The offered load on the 
network p was set to 0.55. It is clear that the performance of wsp degrades drastically 
as the update interval increases. The wdp scheme, using at most two paths per pair and 
infrequent updates with r = 30 m, blocks fewer flows than wsp, that uses many more 
paths and frequent updates with r = 0.5 m. The performance of wdp even with a single 
path is comparable to wsp with r = 1.5 m. Figure displays the flow blocking prob- 
ability as a function of offered network load p which is varied from 0.50 to 0.60. Once 
again, the r for wdp is set to 30 m and the performance of wsp is plotted for 3 different 
settings of r; 0.5, 1.0 and 2.0 m. It can be seen that across all loads the performance 
of wdp with T] = 2 is better than wsp with r = 0.5. Similarly with just one path, wdp 
performs better than wsp with t = 2.0 and approaches the performance of r = 1.0 as 
the load increases. It is also worth noting that wdp with two paths rejects significantly 
fewer flows than with just one path, justifying the need for multipath routing. 

It is interesting to observe that even with a single path and very infrequent updates 
wdp outperforms wsp with frequent updates. There are several factors contributing to 
the superior performance of wdp. First, it is the nature of information used to capture 
the link state. The information exchanged about a link is its average not instantaneous 
residual bandwidth and hence less variable. Second, before picking the widest disjoint 
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(a) Varying Update Interval. 



(b) Varying Load. 



Fig. 5. Performance Comparison of wdp and wsp. 



paths, the residual bandwidth on all the links along the current candidate path are ad- 
justed to account for the load offered on that path by this pair. Such a local adjustment 
to the global information makes the network state appear differently to each source. 
It is as if each source receives a customized update about the state of each link. The 
sources that are currently routing through a link perceive higher residual bandwidth on 
that link than other sources. This causes a source to continue using the same path to a 
destination unless it finds a much wider path. This in turn reduces the variation in link 
state and consequently the updated information does not get outdated too soon. In con- 
trast, wsp exchanges highly varying instantaneous residual bandwidth information and 
ail the sources have the same view of the network. This results in mass synchroniza- 
tion as every source prefers good links and avoids bad links. This in turn increases the 
variance in instantaneous residual bandwidth values and causes route oscillationOl The 
wdp scheme, on the other hand, by selecting paths using both local and global infor- 
mation and by employing ebp based adaptive proportioning delivers stable and robust 
performance. 



Routing Overhead. Now we compare the amount of overhead incurred by wdp and 
wsp. This overhead can be categorized into per flow routing overhead and operational 
overhead. We discuss these two separately in the following. 

The wsp scheme selects a path by first pruning the links with insufficient avail- 
able bandwidth and then performing a variant of Dijkstra’s algorithm on the resulting 
graph to And the shortest path with maximum bottleneck bandwidth. This takes at least 
0{E log N) time where N is the number of nodes and E is the total number of links 
in the network. Assuming precomputation of a set of paths to each destination, to 
avoid searching the whole graph for path selection, it still need to traverse all the links 
of these precomputed paths to identify the widest shortest path. This amounts to an 



’ Some remedial solutions were proposed in DO to deal with the inaccuracy at a source node. 
However, the fundamental problem remains and the observations made in this paper still apply. 
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overhead of 0 {L„), where is the total numher of links in the set R„. On the other 
hand, in wdp one of the candidate paths is chosen in a weighted round rohin fashion 
whose complexity is 0(77) which is much less than 0 {L„) for wsp. 

Now consider the operational overhead. Both schemes require link state updates to 
carry residual bandwidth information. However the frequency of updates needed for 
proper functioning of wdp is no more than what is used to carry connectivity informa- 
tion in traditional routing protocols such as OSPF. Therefore, the average residual band- 
width information required by wdp can be piggybacked along with the conventional link 
state updates. Hence, wdp does not cause any additional burden on the network. On the 
other hand, the wsp scheme requires frequent updates consuming both network band- 
width and processing power. Furthermore wsp uses too many paths. The wdp scheme 
uses only a few preset paths, thus avoiding per flow path setup. Only admission control 
decision need to be made by routers along the path. The other overheads incurred only 
by wdp are periodic proportion computation and candidate path computation. The pro- 
portion computation procedure is extremely simple and costs no more than 0(77). The 
candidate path computation amounts to finding 77 widest paths and hence its worst case 
time complexity is 0 {r]N‘^). However, this cost is incurred only once every ^ period. 
Considering both the blocking performance and the routing cost, we proclaim that wdp 
yields much higher throughput with much lower overhead than wsp. 



5 Conclusions 



The performance of multipath routing hinges critically on the number and the quality of 
the selected paths. We addressed these issues in the context of the proportional routing 
paradigm, where the traffic is proportioned among a few good paths instead of routing 
it all along the best path. We proposed a hybrid approach that uses both global and 
local information for selecting a few good paths and for proportioning the traffic among 
the selected paths. We presented a wdp scheme that performs ebp based proportioning 
over widest disjoint paths. A set of widest paths that are disjoint w.r.t bottleneck links 
are chosen based on globally exchanged link state metrics. The ebp strategy is used 
for adaptively proportioning traffic among these paths based on locally collected path 
state metrics. We compared the performance of our wdp scheme with that of optimal 
proportional routing scheme opr and shown that the proposed scheme achieves almost 
optimal performance using much fewer paths. We also demonstrated that the proposed 
scheme yields much higher throughput with much smaller overhead compared to other 
link state update based schemes such as wsp. 
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Abstract. In the context of networks offering Differentiated Services 
(DiffServ), we investigate the effect of acknowledgment treatment on the 
throughput of TCP connections. We carry out experiments on a testbed 
offering three classes of service (Premium, Assured and Best-Effort), and 
different levels of congestion on the data and acknowledgment path. We 
apply a full factorial statistical design and deduce that treatment of TCP 
data packets is not sufficient and that acknowledgment treatment on the 
reverse path is a necessary condition to reach the targeted performance in 
DiffServ efficiently. We find that the optimal marking strategy depends 
on the level of congestion on the reverse path. In the practical case where 
Internet Service Providers cannot obtain such information in order to 
mark acknowledgment packets, we show that the strategy leading to 
optimal overall performance is to copy the mark from the respective 
data packet into returned acknowledgement packets, provided that the 
affected service class is appropriately provisioned. 

1 Introduction - Motivation 

There have been several proposals for implementing scalable service differentia- 
tion in the Internet. Such architectures achieve scalability by avoiding per-ffow 
state in the core and by moving complex control functionality to the edges of 
the network. A specific field in the IP header (the DS field) is used to convey 
the class of service requested. Edge devices perform sophisticated classification, 
marking, policing (and shaping operations, if required). Core devices forward 
packets according to the requirements of the traffic aggregate they belong to |3| • 
Within this framework, several schemes have been proposed, such as the 
“User Share Differentiation (USD)” |2, the “Two-Bit Differentiated Services” 
architecture and “Random Early Drop with In and Out packets” (RIO) |S|. 
Preferential treatment can be provided to flow aggregates according to policies 
defined per administration domain. All those schemes (along with the work of the 
Differentiated Services Working Group of the IETF |3j) refer to unidirectional 
flows. 



L. Wolf, D. Hutchison, and R. Steinmetz (Eds.): IWQoS 2001, LNCS 2092, pp. 187-El^ 2001. 
(c) Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2001 
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The Transmission Control Protocol (TCP) is the dominant data transport 
protocol in the Internet TCP is a bi-directional transport protocol, which 

uses 40-bytes acknowledgment packets (ACKs) for reliable data transmission and 
to control its sending rate. Data packet losses are detected through duplicate or 
lack of acknowledgments on the reverse direction. Such an event is followed by 
a reduction in transmission rate, as a reaction to possible congestion on the 
forward path. 

Modeling TCP shows that TCP flows suffer when the path serving their 
ACKs is congested m Therefore, marking data packets belonging to connec- 
tions facing congestion on their reverse path may not prove adequate for a con- 
nection to reach its performance target, due to ACK losses on the congested 
reverse path. We are interested in identifying ways in which data and acknowl- 
edgment packets have to be marked so that connections with different levels 
of congestion on forward and reverse paths can still achieve their performance 
goals. 

In this paper, we evaluate, through a thoroughly devised experimental plan, 
TCP performance in a Differentiated Services network featuring congestion on 
forward and/or reverse paths. We build a testbed that offers three classes of 
service, namely Premium, Assured and Best-Effort m We examine cases when 
forward and/or reverse paths are congested, and vary the marks carried by data 
and acknowledgment packets. We quantify the effect that each one of those 
factors has on TCP throughput. Our goals are (i) to assess whether such an effect 
exists, and (ii) to identify the optimal marking strategy for the acknowledgments 
of both Premium and Assured flows. 

To the best of our knowledge, this problem has been addressed only by simu- 
lation in m This latter study simulated a dumb-bell topology to investigate the 
effect of marking acknowledgment packets, and analyzed the behavior of a single 
flow, for which multiple marking schemes were applied. Our study diverts from 
P in that: (i) we use a testbed instead of a simulator, (ii) we use a more complex 
network topology with one level of aggregation, which features combinations of 
congested/uncongested forward/re verse paths for each class of service, (hi) we 
try out all possible combinations of data - acknowledgment packet markings for 
all classes of service, (iv) we identify which factors influence TCP throughput 
in our experiments and quantify their effect, and (v) we propose optimal ac- 
knowledgment marking strategies which lead to better Premium and Assured 
throughput regardless of the level of congestion on the network. 

The organization for the rest of the paper is as follows. Section 2 explains the 
experimental plan and the associated statistical model that we have adopted in 
order to quantify the effect of the congestion levels and acknowledgment mark- 
ing strategies on the throughput of the Premium and Assured flows. Section 3 
describes the actual testbed on which the measurements were carried out, ac- 
cording to the plan elaborated in Section 2. Section 4 provides the analysis of 
the collected data for Premium and Assured flows and discusses which factors 
(or interaction thereof) influences throughput the most. Section 5 identifies the 
optimal acknowledgment marking strategies in networks where congestion can 
be predicted. In practice, this may not be possible, so Section 6 proposes a sub- 
optimal strategy which is independent of the network congestion and achieves 
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throughput values close to the optimal ones found in Section 4. We conclude 
the paper with a summary of our main results, and we discuss whether marking 
ACKs would be practical in a Differentiated Services network. 



2 Experimental Design and Methodology 

In the statistical design of experiments, the outcome is called the response vari- 
able^ the variables or parameters that affect the response variable are called 
factors; the values that a factor can take are called levels; the repetitions of 
experiments are called replications 0 m- 

In our case, we are interested in two response variables, namely the through- 
put of the Premium flows, henceforth denoted by y, and the throughput of the 
Assured flows, denoted by y' . 

We will study the influence of four factors, which are: 

— the marking of the ACKs for the Premium flows, denoted by P, 

— the marking of the ACKs for the Assured flows, denoted by A, 

— the marking of the ACKs for the Best-Effort flows, denoted by B, 

— the existence or absence of congestion on the forward and/or reverse path, 
denoted by C. 

Each of these four factors can take three levels, which are as follows: 

— for each factor P, A and B, the levels will be p, a and b, based on whether 
the acknowledgment packet of the corresponding flow is marked as Premium, 
Assured or Best-Effort respectively, 

— for C, we will distinguish the three following levels: / (the forward path is 
congested, but not the reverse path), r (the reverse path is congested, but not 
the forward path) and t (both forward and reverse paths are congested). We 
chose not to consider the rather trivial case where both forward and reverse 
paths are not congested, since in this case none of the other factors (marking 
strategies) will affect the response variables (throughputs of Assured and 
Premium flows). 

The experiments consist in measuring throughputs of Premium and Assured 
flows under all possible combinations of the four factors P, A, B and C. Since 
each factor has three levels, there are 3"'’ = 81 possible combinations, and the 
design is called a full 3^ design 0. Each experiment will be replicated three 
times, so that a total of 243 experiments will be carried out. The throughputs 
achieved by flows during each experiment are not independent; the through- 
put of a Premium flow depends on the number of flows sharing the allocated 
Premium capacity, while the throughput of an Assured flow depends on the 
number of Assured and Best-Effort flows sharing the same path. Each one of 
those experiments is uniquely defined by a combination of five letters i,j, k, I, m 
{i,j,k G {p,a,b}, I G {/, r, t}, m G {1,2,3}), where the first four are the corre- 
sponding level of factor P = i, A = j,B = k and C = I, and where R = m refers 
to one of the three replications. For example, yaapts will denote the throughput 
of the Premium flow measured on the third experiment (R — 3) with Premium 
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and Assured acknowledgments marked as Assured {P = A = a), with Best- 
Effort acknowledgments marked as Premium (B = p), and with both forward 
and reverse paths congested {C = t). 

A 3^ experimental design with 3 replications assumes the following model for 
the response variable of the Premium flows, for all 243 possible combinations of 
the indices m-- 



where the terms of the right hand side are computed as follows 0 Uni: 



— ^ j f, I ^ yijkim/‘2-Ai is the average response (throughput) over the 243 
experiments, 

- mVijkim/i^ — is the difference between the throughput av- 
eraged over the 81 experiments taken when factor P takes level i, with 
i G {p,a,b}, and the average throughput x^. It is called the main effect 
due to factor P at level i. A similar expression holds for xf, x^ and xf , 

- = Y,k,i,myijkim/‘2^7 ~ xf - xf + x° is Called the effect of (2-factor) 
interaction of factors P at level i and A at level j . A similar expression holds 
for the five other pairs of factors, 

— , Xp^*^ , and are the effects of (3- and 4-factors) interaction, 

and are computed using similar expressions, 

^ Cijkim represents the experimental error in the mth experiment (residual), 
1 < TO < 3, which is the difference between the actual value of yijkim and 
its estimate computed as the sum of all the above terms. 



The model for the throughput of the Assured flows is identical, with all terms 
in (P3) denoted with a prime to distinguish them from the variables linked to 
Premium flows. 

The importance of each factor, and of each combination of factors, is mea- 
sured by the proportion of total variation in the response that is explained by 
the considered factor, or by the considered combination of factors jOj. These 
percentages of variation, which are explicited in the Appendix of the full version 
of this paper are used to assess the importance of the corresponding effects 
and to trim the model so as to include the most significant terms. 

Model dQ depends upon the following assumptions: (i) The effects of various 
factors are additive, (ii) errors are additive, (iii) errors are independent of the 
factor levels, (iv) errors are normally distributed, and (v) errors have the same 
variance for all factor levels [0|. The model can be validated with two simple 
“visual tests”: (i) the normal quantile-quantile plot (Q-Q plot) of the residuals 
Cijkmi, and (ii) the plot of the residuals CijUm against the predicted responses 
yijkim, y'ijkim- approximately linear and the second plot does 

not show any apparent pattern, the model is considered accurate jOj. If the rela- 
tive magnitude of errors is smaller than the response by an order of magnitude 
or more, trends may be ignored. 
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Fig. 1. Experimental Setup. The network consists of 3 ISP networks intercon- 
necting at a Network Access Point. Each network generates a predefined traffic 
mix and directs its flows to selected networks so that different forward/reverse 
path congestion levels are achieved. 



3 Network Setup 

In this section, we describe the way we design the network testbed, which allows 
us to realize the experimental plan described in Section 2. 

3.1 Designing the Testbed Topology 

The four factors we identified in the previous section are: factors P, A, and 
B, denoting the marks of the packets acknowledging Premium, Assured and 
Best-Effort packets respectively, and factor C, denoting whether forward and/or 
reverse TCP paths are congested. The different levels of factors P, A, and B can 
be easily realized, since they correspond to differential packet marking. Factor 
C is more problematic. We want to be able to test all levels in a single network, 
with a limited number of experiments. 

By the term ’’congestion”, we describe the condition of a link where con- 
tention for resources leads to queue build-ups and possible packet losses. Clearly, 
the more flows a link serves, the more likely it is that this link will reach a state 
of congestion. Under this assumption, we implement congestion on specific links 
using different numbers of flows on different links. 

Our goal is our network to offer all three levels of congestion, we wish to 
investigate, for both Premium and Assured flows. A dumb-bell topology cannot 
implement all three levels /, r and t of factor C for both Premium and Assured 
flows, even if we assume that the two types of flows are isolated. For instance, we 
can test levels / and r by having the connecting link congested in one direction 
and not the other, but we cannot simultaneously test level t, which would require 
the connecting link to be congested in both directions. 

Therefore our network must feature a minimum of four routers. A “Y”- 
topology, such as the one depicted in Figure [H is capable of offering all three 
levels of factor C for both Premium and Assured flows in a single network. 

If Network 2 and Network 3 initiate two Premium, three Assured, and ten 
Best-Effort flows towards Network I, then the forward path for both Premium 
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and Assured flows initiated in those two networks will be congested, because 
of the bottleneck link they have to share in order to reach Network 1. On the 
other hand, if the same number of flows is issued by Network 1, then the forward 
path of both Premium and Assured flows from Network 1 will not be congested, 
due to the limited number of flows following that path. Therefore, Premium and 
Assured flows initiated within the bounds of Network 1 will have no congestion 
on their forward path. They will face congestion on their reverse path, because 
of the Premium and Assured flows from the other two networks (level r of factor 
C). 

Flows generated within the bounds of Networks 2 and 3 face congestion 
on their forward path. Existence and absence of congestion on the reverse TCP 
paths will give us the other two levels for factor C. More specifically, if we congest 
the path leading to Network 3, and leave the path to Network 2 uncongested, 
then we are capable of realizing levels / and t for the flows initiating in Network 
2, and Network 3 respectively. 

We achieve that by directing the Premium, and Assured flows of Network 
1 towards Network 3, and the Best-Effort flows of Network 1 towards Network 
2. In that way, the path from Network 1 to Network 2 accommodates the Best- 
Effort traffic of Network 1 and the acknowledgment traffic of Network 2. Thus, 
Premium and Assured flows from Network 2 face congestion on their forward 
and no congestion on their reverse path (level / of factor C) . On the other hand, 
the path from Network 1 to Network 3 is loaded with both the Premium, and 
Assured traffic of Network 1, as well as the acknowledgment traffic of all 15 flows 
of Network 3. In other words, flows generated by Network 3 will face congestion 
on both forward and reverse paths (level t of factor C) . 

Table 1. Routes Realizing the Different Levels of Factor C for Premium and Assured 

Flows. 



Origin — >• Destination Net- 
work / factor C 


Premium flows 


Assured Hows 


Network2 — Networkl 


on forward path only (f) 


on forward path only (f) 


Networks — Networkl 


on both paths (t) 


on both paths (t) 


Networkl — Networks 


on reverse path only (r) 


on reverse path only (r) 


Networkl — Network2 


This path does not carry any Premium or Assured flows. 



One may wonder why the reverse path of flows from Network 3 to Network 1 
is congested, while the forward path from Network 1 to Network 3 is not, since 
they actually follow the same route. This can be explained by the difference in 
size between packets flowing on both directions: packets on the reverse path of 
flows from Network 3 to Network 1 are acknowledgment packets (ACKs), which 
are much smaller in size than the data packets flowing on the forward path from 
Network 1 to Network 3. The queuing time of ACKs can therefore be quite large 
compared to their processing time when data packets have to be served ahead of 
them, making the reverse path for flows from Network 3 to Network 1 congested, 
even if few data packets are present in the buffer. On the other hand, the delay 
of a data packet is mostly due to transmission and not to queuing (since not 
many data packets occupy that buffer), so that the forward path from Network 
1 to Network 3 appears not congested to these flows. The resulting topology is 
presented in Fig. D 
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Table 1 displays the level of congestion for each class of service at each 
network. For example, a Premium flow originating at Network 3 will have both 
its forward and reverse paths congested, whereas an Assured flow originating at 
Network 2 will face congestion on its forward path only, because the path from 
Network 1 to Network 2 is lightly loaded. 

3.2 Testbed Configuration 

The testbed derived from the topology described in the previous section (Fig. 

consists of four routers, Linux PCs with kernel version 2.2.10 that supports 
differentiated services 0 . Delay elements have been added on the links intercon- 
necting the four routers, so that the bandwidth-delay product is large enough 
for the TCP flows to be able to open up their windows and reach their steady 
state (maximum window size is set to 32KB). Each network features two or three 
HP-UX workstations. Long-lived TCP Reno flows are generated using the “net- 
perf” tool |B|. They last 10 minutes and send 512 bytes packets. Netperf reports 
the achieved throughput by each flow for the whole duration of the experiment 
(there is no warm-up period). The choice of long-lived flows was made so as 
to avoid transient conditions, and to focus on TCP flows in their steady state, 
where acknowledgment packet marking will have the greatest impact. 

End hosts in our testbed did not have the capability of marking packets, 
and therefore edge routers perform policing, marking, classification and appro- 
priate forwarding. The packets are policed based on their source and destination 
addresses using a token bucket. The Assured service aggregate is profiled with 
2.4 Mbps and any excess traffic is demoted to Best-Effort. The Premium flows 
are profiled with 1 Mbps each, and any excess traffic is dropped at the ingress 
(shaping should be performed by the customer). There is no special provision 
for Best-Effort traffic, except from the fact that we have configured the routers 
in such a way so that it does not starve. 

Each outgoing interface is configured with a Class Based Queue (CBQ) jZj 
consisting of a FIFO queue for Premium packets and a RIO queue for Assured 
and Best Effort packets. The RIO parameters are 35/50/0.1 {minth, rnaxth, 
maxp) for the OUT packets and 55/65/0.05 for the IN packets. We chose those 
values so that: (i) the minimum RED threshold is equal to 40% of the total queue 
length, as recommended in |^, (ii) the maximum threshold for OUT packets is 
much lower than the one for IN packets to achieve higher degree of differentia- 
tion between Assured and Best-Effort packets, as suggested in 0, and (iii) the 
achieved rate for each one of the three classes of service is close to the profiled 
one. 

Lastly, in order to enable cost-efficient analysis of all the possible scenarios, we 
assume that all networks implement the same acknowledgment marking strategy. 
We believe that this assumption has little influence on the results we observe. 

4 Analysis of Experimental Resnlts 

We now apply the methodology outlined in Section 2 on the collected experi- 
mental results and identify the most important factors for Premium and Assured 
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flows. Due to lack of space, we refrain from presenting the raw experimental re- 
sults in this paper, and encourage the reader to refer to the full version of this 
paper [E|. 



4.1 Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) 

The effects of various factors and their interactions can be obtained utilizing 
the methodology described in Section 2. It is really important to understand 
the complexity behind the relations among the four factors. Acknowledging the 
packets of a certain class of service with specific marks does not only influence 
the throughput of the flows belonging to that service class, but it also affects the 
flows belonging to the class, which is going to be utilized by the acknowledgment 
packets. 



Table 2. Analysis of Variance table for 
Premium flows. Effects that account for 
more than 1.5% of total variation are 
represented in bold. Notations between 
parentheses are detailed in na. 



Table 3. Analysis of Variance table for 
Assured flows. Effects that account for 
more than 1.5% of total variation are 
represented in bold. Notations between 
parentheses are detailed in na. 



[Component [Percentage of Variation | 



Main effects (total) 


48.69% 


Congestion (SSC/SST) 


31.23% 


Premium ACKs 

(SSP/SST) 


10.43% 


Assured ACKs (SSA/SST) 


4.42% 


BE ACKs (SSB/SST) 


2.6% 


first-order interactions (total) 


37.17% 


Premium ACKs - Conges- 
tion (SSPC/SST) 


32.26% 


Assured ACKs - Conges- 
tion (SSAC/SST) 


0.59% 


BE ACKs - Congestion 
(SSBC/SST) 


1.11% 


Premium ACKs - Assured 
ACKs (SSPA/SST) 


2.04% 


Premium ACKs - BE 
ACKs (SSPB/SST) 


0.86% 


Assured ACKs - BE ACKs 
(SSAB/SST) 


0.19% 



[Component [Percentage of Variation [ 



Main effects (total) 


89.51% 


Congestion '(SSC/SST) 


86.38% 


Premium ACKs 

(SSP/SST) 


0.54% 


Assured ACKs (SSA/SST) 


oTs^ 


BE ACKs (SSB/SST) 


1.77% 


First-order interactions (total) 


8.89% 


Premium ACKs - Conges- 
tion (SSPC/SST) 


0.21% 


Assured ACKs - Conges- 
tion (SSAC/SST) 


7.86% 


BE ACKs - Congestion 
(SSBC/SST) 


0.16% 


Premium ACKs - Assured 
ACKs (SSPA/SST) 


oTs^ 


Premium ACKs - BE 
ACKs (SSPB/SST) 


0.09% 


Assured ACKs - BE ACKs 
(SSAB/SST) 


0.04% 



Table 2 details the percentages of variation apportioned to the main effects, 
and to first-order interactions for Premium flows, which amount to 85% of the 
total variation. Second and third-order interactions turn out to be negligible. 
Respective results specific to the Assured flows are presented in Table 3. From 
Table 3, we can see that the role of congestion is much more important for 
Assured flows than for Premium flows. Furthermore, the main effects and the 
first-order interactions are adequate to justify 98.4% of the existing variation. 

Dropping all interactions that explain less than 1.5% variation as negligible, 
and using model (0, Premium and Assured throughput can be described with 
the following formulae: 



PA 



Uijklm — + X^ + X^ + xY + xfj'^ + xfi^ + iijkl 



Vijkl n 



= x'° + x'? + x'? + X' 



AC 
Jl ' 



ijklm 5 



for i,j,k G {p,a,b}, I G {f,r,t}, and 1 < m < 3. 



(2) 

(3) 
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4.2 Visual Tests 







-02S- , ' 

-yk — jt , — os 1 

Figure 2. Normal Q-Q 
plot for residuals. 




Figure 3. Normal Q-Q 
plot for residuals (no 
outliers). 




Figure 4. Residuals ver- 
sus predicted response. 




Figure 5. Normal Q-Q 
plot for residuals 




^ 

Figure 6. Residuals vs. 
predicted response 



To test whether o, and (0) are indeed valid models, we perform the tests 
described at the end of Section 2. Figure 2 presents the Q-Q plot between the 
residuals and a normal distribution. Since the plot is not linear, we cannot claim 
that the errors in our analysis are normally distributed. However, if we take 
out the 20 outliers (out of 243 values), then the new Q-Q plot displays a linear 
relation between the two distributions (Figure 3). Investigating the data, we see 
that those 20 outlying values do not occur for the same experiment, and therefore 
the error introduced by ignoring them does not challenge the validity of our 
analysis. We suspect that those outlying values are due to SYN packets getting 
lost at the beginning of the experiments, when all the flows start simultaneously. 
A flow will normally need 6 seconds (TCP Reno timeout) to recover from such 
a loss, delaying its transmission while other flows increase their sending rates. 

The second visual test is the plot for the residuals tijUm versus the predicted 
response yijkim, and is presented in Figure 4. No apparent trends appear in the 
data. This validates our model, and allows us to conclude that the throughput 
of a Premium flow in a Differentiated Services network is mostly affected by 
1) congestion on forward/reverse paths, 2) the interaction between congestion 
and the Premium acknowledgment marks, and 3) the Premium acknowledgment 
marks themselves. 

The visual tests for the Assured flows are presented in Figures 5, and 6, and 
also confirm the accuracy of model m for the Assured throughput. Therefore, an 
Assured flow is mainly affected by 1) congestion on its forward and reverse path. 
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2) the interaction between the congestion level and the Assured acknowledgment 
packet marks, and 3) the BE acknowledgment packet marks. 



5 Optimal Marking Strategies 



In the previous section we modeled the Premium and Assured flow through- 
put utilizing a small number of parameters and proved that TCP throughput 
is sensitive to acknowledgment marking. In this section we identify the optimal 
acknowledgment marking strategy for each class of service, which we define as 
the marking algorithm which results in the highest throughput values for the 
class of service in consideration. 



Table 4. Confidence Intervals for 
Premium Flow Analysis. 



Congestion 


Assured ACKs 




(-0.0538, -0.0442) 




(-0.072, 0.0347)“ 




(0.0135, 0.0232) 




(-0.0447, 0.0619)“ 


t 


(0.0257, 0.0354) 


_A 
“b 


(-0.0433, 0.0634)“ 


Premium ACKs 


Best-Effort ACKs 


~P 


(-0.0076, 0.0020)“ 




(-0.0676, 0.0391)“ 


P 


(0.0212, 0.0309) 




(-0.0475, 0.0592)“ 


'P 

Zb 


(-0.0281, -0.0184) 


'P 

“b 


(-0.0449, 0.0618)“ 


Premium ACKs 

Congestion 


Premium - Assured 
ACKs 


■or 


(0.040, 0.0537) 


PA 


(-0.0233, -0.0096) 




(0.0162, 0.0299) 


^pa 


(-0.0002, 0.0134)“ 


^PC 

br 


(-0.0768, -0.0631) 


JPA 

pb 


(0.003, 0.0167) 


■r.P^' 

P.f 


(-0.0309, -0.0172) 


JPA 

^ap 


(0.0072, 0.0209) 


^PV 


(-0.0197, -0.006) 




(-0.0129, 0.0007)“ 




(0.0301, 0.0438) 


T.PA 

ab 


(-0.0149, -0.0012) 


^PC 

pt 


(-0.0296, -0.0159) 


xP^ 


(-0.0044, 0.0092)“ 


^PC 

at 


(-0.0169, -0.0032) 


^PA 


(-0.0074, 0.0062)“ 


^PU 


(0.026, 0.0397) 


^pA 

bb 


(-0.0086, 0.005)“ 



a: indicates that the effect is not significant 



Table 5. Confidence Intervals for 
Assured Flow Analysis. 



Congestion 


Best-Effort ACKs 




(0.1648, 0.1892) 


x^ 

V 


(-0.0074, 0.0169)“ 


x'^ 


(-0.1047, -0.0804) 


x'P 


(-0.0361, -0.0118) 


^ t 


(-0.0966, -0.0722) 


x' ^ 
^ b 


(0.007, 0.0314) 


Assured ACKs - Congestion 


^ pr 


(0.0224, 0.0569) 


P AU 


(0.0185, 0.053) 


^iXc 


(-0.0927, -0.0583) 


pf 


(-0.0374, -0.003) 


af 


(-0.0365, -0.0021) 


^ bf 


(0.0223, 0.0567) 


pt 


(-0.0367, -0.0022) 




(-0.0337, 0.0007)“ 


^/AV 

lj2l 


(0.0187, 0.0532) 



a: indicates that the effect is not significant 



In order to evaluate whether a factor has a positive or negative effect, we 
must first provide confidence intervals for the effects identified as important in 
the previous section. Those confidence intervals can be computed using t-values 
read at the number of degrees of freedom associated with the errors. Due to 
lack of space we refer to 0 for the techniques used to compute those intervals 
and the degrees of freedom associated with each one of the components in our 
analysis. The obtained 90% confidence intervals for Premium and Assured flows 
are presented in Tables 4 and 5 respectively. 

If the interval contains the value 0, then the effect of the corresponding 
component is not statistically significant. For the rest, an interval with positive 
values indicates higher than average throughput, while an interval with negative 
values indicates lower than average throughput. 



5.1 Results Specific to Premium Flows 

In Section 4 we showed that the throughput of a Premium flow is mostly af- 
fected by congestion (31.23%), acknowledgments to Premium packets (10.43%), 
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acknowledgments to Assured packets (4.42%), the interaction between acknowl- 
edgments to Premium packets and congestion (32.26%), and the interaction be- 
tween ACKs directed to Premium and Assured packets (2.04%). We can further 
derive from Table 4 that: 

1. effect of factor C: the average throughput of a Premium flow suffers when 
the reverse path is congested (the confidence interval for C = r lies in the 
negative), and reaches high values when the forward path is also congested 
{C = f,C = t)._ 

Therefore, marking acknowledgment packets is especially important when 
the reverse path is congested {C = r). In this case, marking data packets 
does not affect the performance since the forward path is lightly utilized. If 
congestion exists on the forward path or on both forward and reverse paths 
(C = /, or C = t), it seems that the protection of data packets on the for- 
ward path is capable of making up for the lost (or delayed) acknowledgment 
packets. 

2. effect of factor PC: when a Premium flow suffers from congestion on the 
reverse path, then acknowledgment packets have to be marked as Premium 
{PC = pr). Best-Effort acknowledgment packets in this case are not ad- 
equate so that Premium flows reach their performance goal {PC = br). 
Lastly, if no congestion is present on the reverse path, then even Best-Effort 
acknowledgment marking is capable of offering a sustained rate to Premium 
flows {PC = bf, and PC = bt offer higher than the average throughput x°). 

3. effect of factor P: regardless of congestion, the Premium flows achieve 
better throughput when their acknowledgments are marked as Assured {P = 
a). In this case, acknowledgment traffic exceeding the agreed-upon profile can 
still get transmitted as Best-Effort, 

4. effect of factor PA: Premium flows perform poorly when both Premium 
and Assured flows are acknowledged with Premium packets (confidence in- 
terval is negative when PA = pp) . 

Consequently, the strategy leading to higher Premium throughput values, is 
to acknowledge Premium data packets with Assured packets. If the reverse TCP 
path is congested, though, then Premium ACKs have to be marked as Premium^] 

5.2 Results Specific to Assured Flows 

We have seen in Section 4 that Assured flows’ throughput is mostly affected 
by congestion (86.38%), the interaction between acknowledgments to Assured 
packets and congestion (7.86%), and acknowledgments to Best-Effort packets 
(1.77%). From the confidence intervals presented in Table 5, we can further 
derive that: 

1. effect of factor C: Assured flows perform poorly when their forward path 
is congested {C = f,C = t). 



^ In our experiments we had not specifically provisioned for ACKs and therefore we 
would expect slightly different results for point 3, and 4 in case we had. 
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The Assured service is a statistical service which is contracted to face less 
loss than BE in case of congestion. Therefore, its throughput is affected by 
congestion on the forward path much more than Premium flows (a minimum 
throughput service). 

2. effect of factor AC: if only the reverse path is congested (C = r), then 
flows should protect their ACKs by subscribing them to a provisioned class 
of service. If only the forward path is congested (C = /), it is better if flows 
receive ACKs that do not belong to a rate-limited class of service. For the 
third case {C = t), when both paths are congested, we see that it is better if 
Assured flows send their ACKs as BE. We believe that this result stems from 
the fact that the forward path contains an aggregation point which makes 
flows from networks 2 and 3 behave in similar ways. 

3. effect of factor B: lastly, it is better if Best-Effort traffic does not utilize 
the Assured service class for its ACKs; in such a case Assured flows have to 
compete with Assured-marked ACKs for resources (indeed other measure- 
ments taken throughout the experiments show that such a combination leads 
to the largest number of retransmissions for Assured flows). 

Therefore, the optimal strategy for Assured flows is to mark ACKs as Pre- 
mium or Assured in networks with congested reverse paths, and as BE in net- 
works where the reverse TCP paths are lightly utilized. 



6 Practical and Efficient Marking Strategies 

In the previous section, we identified the optimal acknowledgment marking 
strategies for Premium and Assured flows. Those strategies depend on the level 
of congestion on forward and reverse paths, and should therefore be specific to 
particular networks. It is however difficult, if not impossible, to predict the level 
of congestion on the reverse path (especially since this path may change in time 
due to routing), and marking ACKs depending on their source and destination 
pair imposes a rather large overhead. 

In this section, we identify a sub-optimal acknowledgment marking strategy, 
which still leads to higher Premium and Assured throughputs, but which no 
longer depends on the network specifics. We then show that this marking strategy 
achieves throughput close to the optimal values obtained in the previous section, 
and outperforms the “best-effort marking” used by default. 

Sections 4 and 5 showed that in cases of congestion on the reverse TCP path, 
ACKs have to be protected. In such cases. Premium and Assured flows benefit 
when their acknowledgment packets belong to a provisioned class of service. More 
specifically, we know from Section 5 that: (i) regardless of congestion. Premium 
flows perform the best when their ACKs are marked as Premium (effect of P on 
Premium throughput), (ii) Premium flows acknowledged with Premium packets 
perform better when Assured flows do not use the Premium service class for 
their ACKs (effect of PA on Premium throughput), and (iii) Assured flows 
perform better when Best-Effort flows receive BE ACKs (effect of B on Assured 
throughput). Therefore, marking strategies that are practical while maintaining 
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a good performance for both Premium and Assured flows, are the ones described 
hy P = p, B = b and A = a or A = b. 

Throughput values achieved by Assured flows under those schemes and dif- 
ferent levels of congestion are similar except when the reverse TCP path is con- 
gested. For the latter case, Assured acknowledgements lead to higher Assured 
throughput. 

Therefore, a practical and yet optimal strategy seems to be the one where 
each flow receives acknowledgments in the same class of service. Such a strategy 
can be easily implemented by a network, if TCP implementations are modified 
so that acknowledgment packets copy the mark of the packet, they acknowl- 
edge. In this section we evaluate the performance of this particular marking 
strategy by comparing it with the optimal strategy identified in Section 4, and 
the default strategy, where all ACKs are marked as BE. Figure 7 displays the 
average throughput achieved by Premium and Assured flows under those three 
acknowledgment marking strategies. 
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Figure 7. Premium and Assured flow throughput under 3 acknowledgment marking 
strategies (the default strategy, the strategy where each acknowledgment packet 
copies the mark of the data packet, and the optimal). Strategies are described by the 

combination of factors P-A-B. 

From Figure 7 we see that the optimal acknowledgement marking strategy 
may improve performance by 20% over the throughput achieved when ACKs are 
marked as BE (Assured flows in Network 1 achieve 20% higher throughput when 
all the flows are acknowledged with Premium packets - case p-p-p - rather than 
with Best-Effort packets - case b-b-b). Furthermore, we see that the marking 
strategy, where each flow receives ACKs belonging to the same class as the data 
packets, performs well in most cases and independently of the level of congestion 
on the forward and reverse paths for both Premium and Assured flows. 



7 Conclusions - Discussion 

Carrying out experiments in a Differentiated Services network, offering three 
classes of service (Premium, Assured and Best-Effort), we have investigated 
the effect of acknowledgment packet marking, and congested/uncongested for- 
ward/reverse paths, onto TCP throughput. We have studied and quantified the 
effect of the identified factors onto the throughput of the provisioned classes of 
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service, and we have identified the levels of those factors that lead to optimal 
throughput values. 

The analysis of the collected results shows that TCP throughput is sensitive 
to congestion on the reverse TCP path, thereby confirming the results obtained 
by modeling the TCP behavior in asymmetric networks, with slow or congested 
reverse TCP paths [T^ . 

Consequently, bi-directionality of traffic must be taken into account in Service 
Level Specifications and special provision must be made for bi-directional flows 
in a Differentiated Services network. Protection of TCP data packets alone will 
not ensure better performance to flows, requesting a better than Best-Effort 
service. 

Our results indicate that in cases of congested reverse TCP paths. Premium 
and Assured flows have to be acknowledged by preferentially treated packets. 
Nevertheless, there is no single best marking strategy, which leads to optimal 
performance for both Premium and Assured flows. Furthermore, the optimal 
marking strategy for each provisioned class of service requires explicit knowledge 
of the level of congestion on the reverse path; a piece of information which is 
really hard to obtain. 

As a consequence, we have investigated sub-optimal marking strategies, which 
still lead to high throughput values for the two provisioned classes of service, 
and are independent of the network specifics. We have proven that the marking 
strategy, which fulfills those requirements and is easily implementable, is the one 
where acknowledgment packets carry the marks of their respective data pack- 
ets. We have shown that this strategy leads to performance comparable to the 
optimal marking strategy, and outperforms the default strategy of Best-Effort 
ACKs. 

How to offer better than Best-Effort services over a single network is still 
an open, and active area of research. No specific recommendations have been 
made by the appropriate bodies and investigation of the performance achieved 
by flows, when they request preferential treatment, is still under investigation. 
Furthermore, provisioning of Differentiated Services networks remains an inter- 
esting problem, still to be solved. 

This paper has shown that in the case of TCP flows, provisioning of forward 
paths is not adequate for TCP flows to reach their target rate. Reverse paths have 
to be provisioned as well, and acknowledgment packets have to be appropriately 
marked. In other words, network providers offering Differentiated Services do not 
only have to draw agreements with the providers handling their egress traffic, 
but also have to draw agreements with the providers returning ACKs for the 
TCP flows initiating within their bounds. We have to notice, however, that the 
additional provisioning that has to be done due to the acknowledgment traffic 
will be rather limited, because of the limited size of the acknowledgment packets. 
More specifically, in our experiments our provisioned traffic classes managed 
to reach their target levels with differential acknowledgment marking without 
special provisioning of the reverse paths. 
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Abstract. This paper systematically derives a quantitative model how to set 
the parameters of the RED queue management algorithm as a function of the 
scenario parameters bottleneck bandwidth, round-trip-time, and number of 
TCP flows. It is shown that proper setting of RED parameters is a necessary 
condition for stability, i.e. to ensure convergence of the queue size to a desired 
equilibrium state and to limit oscillation around this equilibrium. The model 
provides the correct parameter settings, as illustrated by simulations and mea- 
surements with FTP and Web-like TCP flows in scenarios with homogeneous 
and heterogeneous round trip times. 



1 Introduction 

Although the RED (Random Early Detection) queue management algorithm [1] is 
already well known and has been identified as an important building block for Inter- 
net congestion control [2], parameter setting of RED is still subject to discussion. 
Simulations investigating the stability of RED with infinite-length (i.e. FTP-like) 
TCP flows [3][4][5] show that achieving convergence of RED’s average queue size 
(avg) between the minth and maxth thresholds depends on adequate parameter set- 
ting. Our observation in [6] is that improper setting of RED parameters may cause 
the queue size to oscillate heavily around an equilibrium point (the queue average 
over infinite time intervals) outside the desired range from minth to maxth. High 
amplitude oscillations are harmful as they cause periods of link under utilization 
when the instantaneous queue size equals zero followed by periods of frequent 
“forced packet-drops” [7] when the average queue size exceeds maxth or the instan- 
taneous queue approaches the total buffer size. Forced packet drops are in contradic- 
tion to the goal of early congestion detection and decrease the performance of ECN 
[8], attempting to avoid packet loss and to provide increased throughput for low- 
demand flows by decoupling congestion notification from dropping packets. In case 
of WRED [9] or RIO [10] oscillations may cause poor discrimination among in-pro- 
file and out-of-profile packets in a DiffServ environment. When the average queue 
size decreases below the maximum queue size threshold for out-of-profile packets 
the out-packets may enter the queue. Subsequently, the average queue size increases 
again and in-packets may be dropped with high probability. 

However, the intention of this paper is not to investigate RED’s performance 
decrease due to oscillation around an unfavorable equilibrium point but to build a 
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quantitative model for RED parameter setting in case of TCP flows to provide con- 
vergence (i.e. desirable behavior) of the queue. Regarding the kind of convergence 
we may hope to achieve with RED and infinite -length TCP flows it is important to 
mention that we do not mean convergence to a certain queue size value in the mathe- 
matical sense. Contrary, we define convergence very loosely as “achieving a state of 
bounded oscillation of the queue size around an equilibrium point of {minth+maxth)/ 
2 so that the amplitude of the oscillation of the average queue size is significantly 
smaller than the difference between maxth and minth and the instantaneous queue 
size remains greater than zero and smaller than the total buffer size”. 

Realistic Internet traffic consists mainly of short-living (Web-like) TCP flows 
and not FTP-like traffic, thus it might be stated that a model based on infinite length 
TCP flows is unrealistic. We argue, however, that a quantitative model for RED 
parameter setting based on Web-like TCP traffic would be definitely too sophisti- 
cated to build. Thus our approach is to build a model for infinite length flows and 
then investigate if the model provides also proper parameter setting for short living 
TCP flows. Speaking in other words, our model is based on the commonly used con- 
trol-theoretic approach of stabilizing a complex, non-linear dynamic system in the 
steady state case (infinite length flows) as a pre -requirement for desirable behavior in 
the dynamic-state case (Web flows). 

As shown qualitatively in related papers [6][11][12], the RED parameters rele- 
vant for stability are the maximum drop probability (maxp) determining the equilib- 
rium point, the minimum difference between the queue size thresholds (maxth- 
minth) required to keep the amplitude of the oscillation around the equilibrium point 
sufficiently low and the queue weight iyvq). The RED parameters exhibit interdepen- 
dencies demanding for a systematical approach to derive their values. As a first step, 
a quantitative model how to set maxp dependent on the bottleneck bandwidth, RTT 
distribution, and the number of flows is derived in section 4. Subsequently, taking 
into account the maxp and wq models (see section 2 for wq), an empirical model for 
the setting of maxth-minth is derived in section 5. This model gives a lower bound 
for maxth-minth as a function of the bottleneck bandwidth, RTT distribution and 
number of flows to avoid extensive oscillation of the queue size around the equilib- 
rium point. Finally, after coming back to parameter interdependencies and combining 
the models for maxth-minth, maxp and >v^ into a non-linear system of equations in 
section 6, simulations and measurements with FTP-like and Web-like TCP traffic are 
performed to evaluate the model in section 7. 

Abbreviations used throughout the paper: 

• B\ buffer size at bottleneck in packets 

• C: capacity of bottleneck link in Mbps 

• L: bottleneck-capacity in mean packets per second 

• D \ delay of bottleneck link in ms 

• N\ number of flows 

2 Related Research on RED Modelling and Parameter Setting 

Existing publications discussing the setting of RED’s minth, maxth and maxp param- 
eters give either rules of thumb and qualitative recommendations 
[1][3][4][12][13][14] or quantitative models assuming infinite time averages [11] 
which are not capable of modelling the oscillatory behavior of the RED queue. 
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[12] proposes a simple quantitative model how to set wq based on RED’s response 
to a unit-step input signal. In [11] the length of the TCP period of window increase 
and decrease (1) and an upper bound of one RTT for RED’s queue-sampling interval 
(5) is derived using the TCP model proposed in [15]. It is found that setting the RED 
averaging interval equal to / results in a good compromise between the opposing goals 
of maintaining the moving average close to the long term average and making the 
moving average respond quickly to a change in traffic conditions. RED’s averaging 
interval equals the TCP period / if the queue weight is computed as follows: 



where a is a constant parameter in the order of 0. 1 , providing a quantitative model for 
the setting of wq. 

Independently and simultaneously to the present paper (see [6] for an earlier ver- 
sion) a control theoretic approach to model the parameter setting of RED has been 
made in [16]. This paper is based on a linearization of the TCP model published in 
[17]. 

Additionally, [18] compares the end-to-end performance of RED variants and 
Drop-Tail. [19] shows that RED-like mechanisms tend to oscillate in the presence of 
two-way TCP traffic. [20] investigates the tuning of RED parameters to minimize 
flow-transfer times in the presence of Web traffic. 

3 Simulation Settings 

Simulations are performed with the ns network simulator [21] using the topology 
shown in figure 1. All 500Mbps links employ Drop Tail queue management; buffer 
sizes at access links are set sufficiently high to avoid packet loss. Thus packets are dis- 
carded solely at the bottleneck link from routerl to router2. 

The link between routerl and router2 uses RED queue management. RED is oper- 
ated in packet mode only as simulations in [6] and [12] show the same results regard- 
ing the convergence behavior of the queue with RED in byte and packet mode. The 
“mean packet size” parameter of RED is set to 500 bytes. 




Unless otherwise noted, A TCP flows start at random times between 0 and 10 seconds 
of simulation time. Hosts at the left hand side of the simulated network act as sources, 
hosts at the right hand side act as sinks. Host i starts N/3 TCP flows to host 3+i. TCP 
data senders are of type Reno and New-Reno. Packet sizes are uniformly distributed 
with a mean of 500 bytes and a variance of 250 bytes. 

In all queue size over time figures shown in this paper the average queue size is 
plotted with a bold line, the instantaneous queue size is plotted with a thin line. The 
unit of the x-axis is seconds, the unit of the y-axis is mean packet sizes. Simulations 
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last for 100 seconds. However, only the last 30 seconds are plotted in queue size over 
time figures as we are rather interested in the steady-state than the startup behavior of 
the system. 

4 Determining the Equilibrium Point 

The following simulation shows that maxp has to be set as a function of the aggres- 
siveness of traffic sources in order to enable convergence of the average queue to an 
equilibrium point between minth and maxth. The aggressiveness of an aggregate of 
TCP flows is inversely proportional to its per-flow bandwidth*RTT product*^ 
defined as C*RTT/N. Thus we can for instance increase the bottleneck capacity C 
and leave maxp constant to illustrate the drift of the equilibrium point. 

Constant parameters: D = 100ms, N= 100; maxp is set to 0.1 as recommended in 
[13]. Lacking models for maxth, minth and wq these parameters have to be set rea- 
sonably based on experience from former simulations and rules of thumb for simula- 
tions in this chapter. The buffer size B is set to the bandwidth*RTT product of the 
scenario or 40 packets, whichever is higher; maxth = 2B/3, minth = maxth/4. These 
settings result in a difference between maxth and minth sufficiently high to avoid 
high amplitude oscillations, and a setting of >v^ to make the average queue size track 
the instantaneous queue properly as evaluated in earlier simulations and shown also 
in figure 2. 
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Fig. 2. Simulations 1-3, inst. and Average Queue Size over Time, maxp = 1/10. 



As the increase of C causes the per-flow bandwidth*RTT product to increase, the 
aggressiveness of the TCP flows and thereby the average queue size decreases. In 
simulation 1 a constant maxp of 0. 1 (and thus the RED drop probability) is too small, 
causing convergence of avg to maxth and thus Ifequent forced packet drops. In simu- 
lation 2 maxp is well chosen given the specific scenario, thus the queue’s equilibrium 
point is in-between minth and maxth. In simulation 3 a maxp of 0.1 is too high caus- 
ing avg to oscillate around minth resulting in suboptimal link utilization as the queue 
is often empty. 



The per-flow bandwidth*RTT product can also be considered as the long term average TCP 
window of flows. 
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4.1 A Model for maxp 

We present a steady-state analysis resulting in a quantitative model on how to set 
maxp as a function of C, N and RTT. As shown in [15], the rate 7?, of a TCP flow i in 
units of pkt/s as a function of the loss probability (p), the round trip time (RTTj) and 
retransmission time-out time (7]) can be modelled by the following expression: 




The constant b in the above equation denotes the number of packets received at the 
TCP data receiver to generate one ACK. With a delayed ACK TCP data receiver b 
would be equal to 2. For the moment, we do not use delayed ACKs, hence b is set to 
one. 

For any aggregate of N TCP flows the long term average rate equals the link 
capacity: 

N 

L- ( 2 ) 

i= 1 

Substituting 7?,- by eq. 1 we get a function of p, L, N, a distribution of round trip 
times and retransmission time-out times. Our goal is to make the average queue size 
converge at (minth+maxth)/2, which corresponds to a drop probability of maxp! 2. 
Substituting p with maxp/2, we can derive the optimum setting of maxp as a function 
ofZ, RTT and N: 

N 

L = y ^ ( 3 ) 



We are not able to provide an analytically derived closed-form expression for 
maxp as solving (3) for maxp results in a polynomial of degree seven. However, 
numerical solution provided that L, N, the distributions of RTT and T are given is fea- 
sible with a mathematics software like [22]. 

ISPs are not aware of the exact distribution of RTTs of flows passing a RED 
queue. The best we may hope to obtain in order to provide a practical model is a histo- 
gram, grouping flows into m RTT classes where each RTT class j has iij flows and 
homogeneous round trip times. For such a model, eq. (3) can be rewritten as 



m 




n . 
J 



I'ibmaxp'' 
16 ) 



■ +4maxp 



( 4 ) 



For derivation of maxp in subsequent simulations we have set RTTj and Tj as fol- 
lows: 



RTTj = 2dj + (minth+maxth)/(2L) 
Tj = RTTj + 2(minth+maxth)/L 



( 5 ) 
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The term (minth+maxth)/(2L) matches the average queueing delay at the bottle- 
neck, dj denotes the total propagation delay of RTT class j. As implemented by TCP, 
T is computed as the RTT plus four times the variance of the RTT, approximated by 
the average queueing delay at the bottleneck. 

The following paragraphs repeat the simulations at the beginning of this section 
but with maxp adapted according to the model: 
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Fig. 3. Simulations 4-6, inst. and Average Queue Size over Time, maxp Adapted. 



Figure 3 shows that adapting maxp according to equation 4 makes the queue size 
converge close to (minth+maxth)/2 . 

For the remainder of the paper, maxp is set according to the model proposed in 
this section. Having a model for maxp we may from now on additionally use the 
model how to set the wq parameter as explained in [11] and section 2. Note that the 
model for the setting of wq parameter is based on eq. 1 and thus requires the drop 
probability and RTT as an input. As for the derivation for the maxp model we may 
approximate the drop probability for the wq model as maxp/2; for the RTT we refer 
to equation 5. As the ns RED implementation computes the average queue size at 
each packet arrival the 5 parameter is set to the inverse of the link capacity in pack- 
ets. The constant a is set to 0.01 instead of 0.1 (see section 2) resulting in a slightly 
higher queue weight parameter and thus marginally shorter memory in RED’s queue 
averaging compared to [11]. Simulations show evidence that choosing parameters 
for the setting of wq as described above results in the average queue size properly 
tracking the instantaneous queue size and avoids possible oscillations by choosing 
wq too small (i.e. too long memory). 



5 Determining the Amplitude of the Queue Size Oscillation 

As TCP is volume controlled, the buffer requirements of an aggregate of TCP flows 
solely depends on the product of bandwidth and RTT, no matter how the individual 
values for bandwidth or RTT are set in a scenario. Simulations 7-9 successively 
increase D to vary the bandwidth*RTT product, showing the dependency of maxth- 
minth on bandwidth and RTT. Constant parameters: C= 20Mbps, minth = 40, maxth 
= 300, B = 400. N is adapted such that the per flow bandwidth*RTT product stays 
roughly constant. 
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Fig. 4. Simulations 7-9, inst. and Average Queue Size over Time 



The difference between maxth and minth has to be a monotonically increasing func- 
tion of the bandwidth*RTT product in order to bound the oscillation of the average 
queue size. In case the difference between maxth and minth is left constant and the 
bandwidth*RTT product is increased (see figure 4), the amplitude of the oscillation 
may be improperly high (simulation 9) or even unnecessarily low (simulation 7). 

Simulations 10-12 investigate the behavior of the RED queue in case of a varying 
number of TCP flows. Constant parameters: C ~ 20Mbps, D = 100ms, minth = 40, 
maxth = 300, B = 400. 
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Fig. 5. Simulations 10-12, inst. and Average Queue Size over Time. 



According to our model for maxp, an increase in the number of TCP flows requires 
setting maxp higher in order to keep the equilibrium point close to (minth+maxth)/2 
(see parameter table for figure 5). Increasing maxp and leaving maxth-minth constant 
means increasing the slope of RED ’s drop probability function as defined by maxp/ 
(maxth-minth) . A steeper drop probability function means that small changes in TCP 
congestion windows, in other words small changes in the queue size, cause high 
changes in RED’s drop probability. In response to a high change in drop probability, 
TCP flows drastically alter their congestion windows causing the oscillatory behavior 
shown in figure 5, simulation 12. Thus, to avoid these oscillations, we conclude that 
an increase of maxp (due to an increase in N) must be accompanied by an increase of 
maxth-minth in order to bound the slope of the drop probability function. 
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5.1 Model for maxth-minth and Homogeneous RTTs 

Employing the qualitative insights from the introduction of this section and the mod- 
els already derived for maxp and wq to make the queue converge to (maxth+minth)/2 
we use an empirical approach to quantitatively model the required difference 
between maxth and minth as a function of the bottleneck capacity and round-trip- 
time product (C*RTT), and the number of flows (N). For the moment we only con- 
sider the case of homogeneous RTTs (section 5.2 generalizes the model to the hetero- 
geneous RTT case). 

The goal of our model is to determine the difference between maxth and minth 
such that the amplitude of the oscillation around the equilibrium point is kept con- 
stant at a desirable value of (maxth-minth)/4.^'^ This should happen independently of 
the C*RTT and N input parameters. Our approach towards generation of such a 
model is to perform simulations over a broad range of input parameters and thereby 
manually adjust maxth-minth until the above condition is met. The resulting cloud of 
points in the 3-dimensional (C*RTT, N, maxth-minth) space can then be approxi- 
mated numerically by a closed-form expression, providing the desired quantitative 
model for maxth-minth. 

In all simulations the total buffersize (E) is set to 3*maxthl2, sufficiently high to 
avoid losses due to buffer overflow; minth equals (maxth-minth)/3; packet sizes have 
a mean of 500 bytes, see section 3. For other simulation settings we refer to section 3. 




(bw * RTT) [mean packets) 



Fig. 6. Simulation results for maxth-minth (in mean packets) as a function of the band- 
width*RTT product (in mean packets) and the number of flows. 



Figure 6a shows the resulting cloud of points where each point represents a proper 
value for maxth-minth which has been found by simulation using our empirical 
approach. Figure 6b illustrates how figure 6a has been created and ameliorates its 
readability. Six sets of simulations have been conducted for creation of figure 6a, 
each consisting of 10 simulations having identical average per- flow windows (as 
defined by C*RTT/N) and being represented by one curve in figure 6b. 

The distribution of points in figure 6a and the curves in figure 6 show that maxth- 
minth can be considered as almost linearly dependent on the bandwidth*RTT prod- 
uct and the number of flows. Thus the cloud of points in figure 6a may be approxi- 



The choice of (mcath-minth)/4 for the oscillation of the average queue size reflects a reason- 
able compromise between having stability margins for a bounded oscillation and trying to 
keep queueing delay and buffer requirements as small as possible. 
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mated by a linear least-square fit, yielding maxth-minth as a linear function in two 
variables: 



maxth - minth = cl • C • RTT + c2 ■ N + c3, (6) 

with the values of cl = 0.02158, c2 = 0.567, c3 = 85 for an average packet size of 500 
bytes. We have repeated our empirical approach for packet sizes of 250, 1000, and 
1500 bytes and found analogous approximations as different packet sizes did not 
change the linear shape of the cloud of points; see table 1 for the resulting constants. 



avg. packet size 


cl 


c2 


c3 


250 


0.02739 


0.7324 


17 


500 


0.02158 


0.5670 


85 


1000 


0.01450 


0.3416 


46 


1500 


0.01165 


0.09493 


85 



Table 1: Constants fox maxth-minth Model. 



Note that eq. 6 gives a lower bound; simulations show that the amplitude of the oscil- 
lation decreases further if maxth-minth is set higher than suggested by eq. 6. Although 
eq. 6 results in settings of maxth-minth significantly smaller than the bandwidth*delay 
product (compare to [12]), the buffer requirements of RED with TCP traffic are defi- 
nitely substantial in high speed WANs. For instance, considering 50000 FTP flows 
over a network path with a propagation delay of 100ms and a 5Gbps bottleneck, the 
required difference between maxth and minth equals 54000, and the buffer size equals 
107000 500 byte packets according to the model. The bandwidth*RTT product for 
this scenario equals 250000 500 byte packets. 

We have exploited the maximum range of link speeds and number of flows the ns 
simulator allows on high-end PCs for the derivation of the model for maxth-minth, 
including scenarios with more than 6000 TCP flows and 200Mbps link speed. We 
argue that 6000 flows over a 200Mbps link are likely to behave similar to for instance 
hundred thousands of flows over a Gigabit link, giving reason to believe that our 
model can be extrapolated to higher link speeds and higher number of flows than pos- 
sible with ns. Thus the empirical model for maxth-minth should not yield drawbacks 
concerning its applicability to a wide spectrum of scenarios compared to an analytical 
approach. Additionally, common simplifications in analytical papers are not required 
when performing simulations. 

5.2 Incorporating Heterogeneons RTTs 

Equation 6 provides a model how to set maxth-minth as a function of the bottleneck 
bandwidth, number of flows and the RTT, assuming that all flows have homogeneous 
(i.e. equal) RTTs. In order to extend the model to the heterogeneous RTT case, we 
propose to compute the RTT quantity in eq. 6 as a weighted average (aRTT) of the 
per-flow RTTs. A TCP flow’s share of the bottleneck capacity and the bottleneck 
queue is inversely proportional to its RTT. Flows utilizing a higher portion of the bot- 
tleneck resources have greater influence on the queue dynamics than flows utilizing a 
smaller portion of the bottleneck resources. It is thus reasonable to use a flow’s share 
of the link capacity for computation of the weights for aRTT. 

Similar to section 4.1, we assume a histogram of m RTT classes, where each RTT 
class j has nj flows and homogeneous round trip time RTTj. The rate Rj of a TCP flow 
joining class j can be computed according to eq. 1, section 4.1. Again, we approxi- 
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mate the drop probability required for the TCP model as maxp/2. The average RTT, 
weighted by the rate of flow aggregates can be computed as follows: 



n-R . 



aRTT = ^ 



RTT, 



( 7 ) 



Finally, equation 6 has to be rewritten as 



maxth — minth = cl • C • aRTT + c2 ■ N + c2> (8) 



6 Parameter Dependencies and Model Assembly 

RED parameter settings are partially interdependent. Thus it is important to take 
these dependencies into account when designing a model. The maxp parameter deter- 
mines the equilibrium point of the queue size and depends on C, N and RTT. RTT 
means that maxp depends on queueing delay and thus on the setting of maxth and 
minth. However, the equilibrium point (as it is the infinite time average), does not 
depend on how accurately RED’s average queue size follows the instantaneous 
queue size. Thus maxp can be derived independently of the setting of wq (compare 
section 4.1). 

The >v^ parameter, on the other hand, depends on the number of flows, the bottle- 
neck bandwidth, the drop probability (and thus on maxp) and the RTT (and thus 
implicitly on maxth and minth). Thus we can compute the >v^ parameter having the 
model for maxp and assuming fixed settings for maxth and minth. 

The setting of maxth-minth depends on maxp, wq, RTT, the bottleneck bandwidth 
and the number of flows. The dependency on maxp and is taken into account by 

our empirical model for maxth-minth as the maxp and models are used as an 

input. 

Deriving the model for maxth-minth yields an equation for maxth-minth as a 
function of C*RTT and N. Although maxp and >v^ have been taken into account for 
the derivation of the model, they do not appear directly in the equation (compare to 
eq. 6) due to the empirical approach of deriving it. Thus, assuming homogeneous 
RTTs, we may first compute maxth-minth and then compute maxp knowing how to 
set maxth and minth when applying the model to compute the RED parameters for 
scenario defined by C*RTT and N. Finally >v^ can be computed knowing maxp, 
maxth and minth. 

For the following reason it is not possible anymore to consider the computation 
of maxp and maxth-minth as independent from each other in the case of heteroge- 
neous RTTs: As explained above the setting of maxp depends on maxth and minth. 
As shown in section 5.2, the setting of the aRTT quantity and thus the setting of 
maxth-minth depends on maxp. As a consequence, equation (8) and equation (4) 
have to be combined to a system of non-linear equations which can be solved numer- 
ically for maxp, minth, and maxth. Finally, knowing how to set maxp, minth, and 
maxth for computation of the average length of the TCP period /, >v^ can be com- 
puted as explained in section 2. 

The quantitative model for RED parameter setting has been implemented in the 
maple mathematics software [22] and can be easily used via the Web, see [23]. 
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7 Evaluation of the Model 

7.1 FTP-Like Traffic 

More than 200 simulations with arbitrary points in the (C*RTT,N) space, with the 
TCP delayed ACKs option enabled and disabled and with homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous RTTs have been conducted to evaluate the model for FTP-like TCP flows 
(see also [6]). In all these simulations the queue size converges between minth and 
maxth as desired. This paper only shows a small subset of these simulations as the 
new insights the reader may gain are restricted. 
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Fig. 7. Simulations 13-15, inst. and Average Queue Size over Time. 



Figure 7 shows that the parameter settings proposed by the model are appropriate for 
the selected scenarios. 

A model partially developed empirically by simulation should not only be evalu- 
ated by simulation. Thus we have performed extensive (more than 50) measurements 
with various points in the (C*RTT,N) space using a topology as illustrated in figure 8. 
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Fig. 8. Measured Network. 



The propagation delay of all links can be assumed to be equal zero as all equipment is 
located in one lab; the packet processing time in nodes has been determined as negli- 
gible. TCP data senders are located at hostl-3, TCP data-receivers at hosts 4-6. All 
hosts are Pentium III PCs, 750Mhz, 128 MB RAM and run the ttcp tool to generate 
the FTP-like bulk-data TCP flows. Host operating system is Linux mnning kernel ver- 
sion 2.2.16 implementing TCP SACK with an initial congestion window of two seg- 
ments and delayed ACKs. The initial congestion window property of the Linux TCP 
implementation makes sources somewhat more aggressive compared to the simula- 
tions. 
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The “dummynet router” is another Pentium III PC, 750Mhz, 128MB RAM run- 
ning the FreeBSD operating system version 3.5. This PC mns the dummynet tool 
[24] for emulation of a bottleneck link (specified by bandwidth C, delay D and an 
MTU of 500 bytes) and the RED queue management algorithm. Note that dummynet 
operates only on packets flowing in direction hostl-3 to host4-6. In the reverse direc- 
tion dummynet is transparent. Congestion and packet drops happen solely due to 
RED at dummynet’s emulated bottleneck link. The bottleneck capacity is chosen suf- 
ficiently small to make the influence of collisions at the Ethernet layer on the mea- 
surement results negligible. Additionally, we have verified carefully that all PCs 
provide sufficient computational power in order to avoid influencing the measure- 
ment results by side-effects. 
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Fig. 9. Measurements 1-4, RED’s Instantaneous Queue Size over Time. 
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Figure 9 has been created by dummynet dumping the instantaneous queue size on the 
harddisk every time a packet arrives at the RED queue. As illustrated in figure 9, the 
measurements confirm simulations in verifying the correctness of the model. Mea- 
surements 2 and 4 exhibits a somewhat higher equilibrium point, which can be 
explained by the TCP model (equation 1) becoming less accurate for very high drop 
probabilities (this effect has also been observed in simulations) and the aggressive 
kind of TCP implemented in the used Linux OS (initial congestion window equals 2 
segments). 



7.2 Web Traffic 

This section simulates Web-like TCP SACK traffic, employing a model for HTTP 
1 .0 as described in [25] and being shipped with ns-2. We simulate [/ Web client- 
server connections. A client downloads a page consisting of several objects from the 
server, is idle for some think time and downloads the next page. Between getting two 
subsequent objects, the client waits for some inter-object time. According to [25] all 
random variables of the model are Pareto distributed. Table 2 shows the parameters 
of the distributions. 



parameter of pareto distribution 
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objects per page 


inter object time 
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mean 
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0.5 ms 
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1.2 



Table 2: Parameters for Web Model. 
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The N parameter (number of active TCP flows) required as an input to the RED 
parameter model is estimated by the mean number of active flows over the entire sim- 
ulation time. Comparing the number of Web-sessions and the average number of flows 
in the subsequent table, we can observe a non linear dependency of traffic load (as 
indicated by N) on the number of Web Sessions U. 

Constant parameters: C = 10Mbps, D = 0.1s, packet size = 500 bytes. 
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Fig. 10. Simulations 16-18, inst. and average queue size over time. Simulation 18, number of 

active flows over time. 



Simulations 1 6 to 18 show scenarios with low, medium and high load due to different 
Web traffic demands. For all scenarios, the queue size curves depend to a great extent 
on the traffic demand created by the Web-sessions which is highly variable over time. 
This is illustrated in the two rightmost part-figures of figure 10, showing the queue 
size and the number of active flows (an indicator for the instantaneous traffic demand) 
over time for simulation 18. The queue size curve tracks the number of active flows 
curve closely. 

In the lightly loaded scenario (simulation 16) the queue hardly exceeds minth due 
to the low traffic demand, thus RED has no influence on system dynamics. Simula- 
tions 17 and 18 represent scenarios with sufficient load to fill the buffer dependent on 
the variations in instantaneous traffic demands. Of course we can not expect conver- 
gence of the queue with bounded oscillation between minth and maxth similar to the 
case of FTP-like flows for such a scenario. However, the RED model proposes reason- 
able parameter settings as the RED queue buffers most traffic bursts between minth 
and maxth. 

A comparison of the number of flows and the queue size over time curve for simu- 
lation 1 8 explains why the queue size may deviate extensively from the desired value 
of (minth+maxth)/2 and proofs that this deviation happens due to the variability in 
load and not due to an inaccuracy of the RED model. Up to a simulation time of about 
2400 seconds the real number of active flows is smaller than 1000 (the value of the N 
parameter used as input to the model) thus the queue size is below the desired value. 
After 2800 seconds the real number of flows exceeds N making the queue approach 
maxth. From 2400 to 3000 seconds of simulation time, however, the real number of 
active flows is approximately equal to N and the queue size is close to the desired 
value. Thus we can conclude that the model provides proper parameter settings as long 
as we are able to estimate the input parameters to the model with sufficient accuracy 
(see section 8 for a remark). This has been observed also in other simulations with 
Web traffic. 
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8 Conclusions 

We find that the RED parameters relevant for stability are the maximum drop proba- 
bility (maxp) determining the equilibrium point (i.e. the queue average over infinite 
time intervals), the minimum difference between the queue size thresholds {maxth- 
minth) required to keep the amplitude of the oscillation around the equilibrium point 
sufficiently low and the queue weight (>v^). The major part of this paper is dedicated 
to the systematical derivation of a quantitative model for the setting of the RED 
parameters mentioned above to achieve stability of the queue size. The model is suit- 
able for heterogeneous RTTs and assumes TCP traffic. The stability of the system 
does not solely depend on the dynamics of the RED drop-function and end-to-end 
congestion control but also on the time scales of the arrival-process. It would be, 
however, too complex to build a quantitative model with realistic Web-like TCP traf- 
fic, thus we focus on infinite life-time, bulk-data TCP flows for derivation of the 
model. 

Note that there exist other constraints for RED parameter setting which are not 
considered in this paper as they are not relevant for system stability but which are 
nevertheless important (e.g. setting minth as a trade-off between queueing delay and 
burst tolerance). For a discussion of these constraints we refer to [13]. 

The model is evaluated by measurements with bulk-data TCP traffic and simula- 
tions with bulk-data and Web-like TCP traffic, showing that RED parameters are set 
properly and that deriving the RED parameter model under the simpler steady state 
conditions (infinite length flows) provides good parameter settings not only for the 
steady state case but also for the dynamic state case (realistic Web-like flows). Web 
traffic, however, has a highly variable demand thus it is difficult to determine a good, 
fixed value for an estimator of the traffic load (average number of active flows) 
which is required as an input parameter to any model proposing parameter settings 
for active queue management mechanisms. As a consequence, we can not expect the 
queue to stay always within some desired range even though the model for parameter 
setting itself may be correct. Showing the correctness of our model for Web traffic, 
we have demonstrated by simulation that if we are able to feed our RED model with 
sufficiently accurate input parameters, stability (i.e. bounded oscillation of the aver- 
age queue size between minth and maxth) can be achieved for Web traffic. In a realis- 
tic environment, however, it is questionable whether ISPs are capable of retrieving 
sufficiently accurate information about the RTT of flows and the average number of 
flows traversing a router. Additionally, the number of flows is highly variable thus 
finding a good fixed value for e.g. the number of flows may not be possible. Simple 
extensions to RED may help diminishing dependencies on the scenario parameters 
and thus provide performance benefits compared to the original version of RED. For 
instance, gentle RED decreases the dependency on traffic variability in terms of the 
number of flows due to its smoother drop function, as shown in [18]. However, no 
matter whether the gentle or the original version of RED is used, the model proposed 
in this paper can provide useful insights how to set active queue management param- 
eters. 
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Abstract. The introduction of multimedia in the Internet imposes new 
QoS requirements on existing transport protocols. Since neither TCP 
nor UDP comply with these requirements, a common approach today is 
to use RTP/UDP and to relegate the QoS responsibility to the appli- 
cation. Even though this approach has many advantages, it also entails 
leaving the responsibility for congestion control to the application. Con- 
sidering the importance of efficient and reliable congestion control for 
maintaining stability in the Internet, this approach may prove danger- 
ous. Improved support at the transport layer is therefore needed. In this 
paper, a partially reliable transport protocol, PRTP-ECN, is presented. 
PRTP-ECN is a protocol designed to be both TCP-friendly and to bet- 
ter comply with the QoS requirements of applications with soft real-time 
constraints. This is achieved by trading reliability for better jitter char- 
acteristics and improved throughput. A simulation study of PRTP-ECN 
has been conducted. The outcome of this evaluation suggests that PRTP- 
ECN can give applications that tolerate a limited amount of packet loss 
significant reductions in interarrival jitter and improvements in through- 
put as compared to TCP. The simulations also verified the TCP-friendly 
behavior of PRTP-ECN. 



1 Introduction 

Distribution of multimedia traffic such as streaming media over the Internet 
poses a major challenge to existing transport protocols. Apart from having de- 
mands on throughput, many multimedia applications are sensitive to delays and 
variations in those delays |2H|. In addition, they often have an inherent tolerance 
for limited data loss H3|. 

The two prevailing transport protocols in the Internet today, TCP E2] and 
UDP |2I], fail to meet the the QoS requirements of streaming-media and other 
applications with soft real-time constraints. TCP offers a fully reliable transport 
service at the cost of increased delay and reduced throughput. UDP, on the other 
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hand, introduces virtually no increase in delay or reduction in throughput, but 
provides no reliability enhancement over IP. In addition, UDP leaves congestion 
control to the discretion of the application. If misused, this could impair the 
stability of the Internet. 

In this paper, we present a novel transport protocol. Partially Reliable Trans- 
port Protocol using ECN (PRTP-ECN), which offers a transport service that 
better complies with the QoS requirements of applications with soft real-time 
requirements. PRTP-ECN is a receiver-based, partially reliable transport proto- 
col that is implemented as an extension to TCP. Thus it is able to work within 
the existing Internet infrastructure. It employs a congestion control mechanism 
which to a large extent corresponds to the one used in TCP. A simulation evalu- 
ation suggests that by trading reliability for latency, PRTP-ECN is able to offer 
a service with significantly reduced interarrival jitter, and increased through- 
put and goodput as compared to TCP. In addition, the evaluation implies that 
PRTP-ECN is TCP-friendly, something which may not be the case with some 
RTP/UDP solutions. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section discusses related 
work. In Section 0 we give a brief overview of the design principles behind 
PRTP-ECN. Next, in Section 21 the design of the simulation experiment is 
described. The results of the simulation experiment are discussed in Section El 
Finally, in Section El we summarize the major findings, and indicate further 
areas of study. 

2 Related Work 

PRTP-ECN builds on the work of a number of researchers. The feasibility of us- 
ing retransmission-based, partially reliable error control schemes to address the 
QoS requirements of digital continuous media in general, and interactive voice 
in particular was demonstrated by Dempsey m- Based on his findings, he in- 
troduced two new retransmission schemes: Slack Automatic Repeat Request (S- 
ARQ) m and Partially Error-Controlled Connection (PECC) [1 1 )) . The principle 
behind the S-ARQ technique is to extend the buffering strategy at the receiver 
to handle jitter in such a way that a retransmission could be done without vio- 
lating the time limit imposed by the application. In contrast to S-ARQ, PECC 
does not involve any modifications to the playback buffer. Instead, it modifies 
the retransmission algorithm so that retransmission of lost packets only occur 
in those cases it could be done without violating the latency requirements of the 
application. PECC was incorporated into the Xpress Transport Protocol 122 !, 
a protocol designed to support a variety of applications ranging from real-time 
embedded systems to multimedia distribution. Even though PRTP-ECN and 
PECC share some similarities, they differ from each other in that PRTP-ECN 
considers congestion control, something which is not done by PECC. 

Extensive work on using partially reliable and partially ordered transport 
protocols to offer a service better adapted to the QoS needs of streaming media 
applications has been conducted at LAAS-CNRS 1 1 2l24j . and at the Univer- 
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sity of Delaware |4m . Their work resulted in the proposal of a new transport 
protocol, Partial Order Connection (POC) m The POC approach to realize 
a partially reliable service combines a partitioning of the media stream into ob- 
jects, with the notion of reliability classes. An application designates individual 
objects as needing different levels of reliability, i.e., reliability classes are assigned 
at the object level. By introducing the object concept, and letting applications 
specify their reliability requirements on a per-object basis, POC offers a very 
flexible transport service. However, PRTP-ECN is significantly easier to inte- 
grate with current Internet standards. An early version of POC was considered 
as an extension to TCP, but required extensive rework of the TCP implementa- 
tion jZj. In addition, POC needs to be implemented at both the sender and the 
receiver side, while PRTP-ECN only involves the receiver side. 

Three examples of partially reliable protocols utilizing the existing Inter- 
net infrastructure are: Cyclic-UDP |57], VDP (Video Datagram Protocol) |^, 
and MSP (Media Streaming Protocol) PS| . Cyclic-UDP works on top of UDP, 
and supports the delivery of prioritized media units. It uses an error correc- 
tion strategy that makes the probability of successful delivery of a media unit 
proportional to the unit’s priority. The CM Player m, which is part of an 
experimental video-on-demand system at University of California at Berkeley, 
employs Cyclic-UDP for the transport of video streams between the video-on- 
demand server and the CM Player client. VDP is more or less an augmented 
version of RTP [25! . It is specifically designed for transmission of video, and uses 
an application-driven retransmission scheme. MSP, a successor to VDP, uses a 
point-to-point client-server architecture. A media session in MSP comprises two 
connections. One UDP connection used for the media transfer, and one TCP con- 
nection for feedback control. Based on the feedback, the sender starts dropping 
frames from the stream, taking into account the media format. In contrast to 
these protocols, PRTP-ECN is a general transport protocol, not aimed at a par- 
ticular application domain. Furthermore, PRTP-ECN uses the same congestion 
control mechanism as TCP does; the same congestion control mechanism which 
has proven successful in the Internet for years. To this comes that all these three 
protocols involves the sender, which is not the case for PRTP-ECN. By involving 
the sender, these protocols only lend themselves to small-scale deployments and 
homogeneous environments, which is not the case for PRTP-ECN. 

3 Overview of PRTP-ECN 

As already mentioned, PRTP-ECN is a partially reliable transport protocol. It 
is implemented as an extension to TCP, and only differs from TCP in the way 
it handles packet losses. PRTP-ECN needs only to be employed at the receiver 
side. At the sender side, an ECN-capable TCP is used. 

PRTP-ECN lets the QoS requirements imposed by the application govern 
the retransmission scheme. This is done by allowing the application to specify 
the parameters in a retransmission decision algorithm. The parameters let the 
application directly prescribe an acceptable packet-loss rate, and indirectly affect 
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the interarrival jitter, throughput, and goodput. By relaxing on the reliability, 
the application receives less interarrival jitter and improved throughput and 
goodput. 

PRTP-ECN works identical to TCP as long as no packets are lost. Upon 
detection of a packet loss, PRTP-ECN must decide whether the lost data is 
needed to ensure the required reliability level imposed by the application. This 
decision is based on the success-rate of previous packets. In PRTP-ECN, the 
success-rate is measured as an exponentially weighted moving average over all 
packets up to and including the last one received. This weighted moving average 
is called the current reliability level, crl{n), and is defined as: 



crl(n) 



ELo g/" ^ *Pk*bk 

YTk=o a/"”'' * 



( 1 ) 



where n is the last packet received, af, is the weight or aging factor, and bk 
denotes the number of bytes contained in packet k. The variable, pk, is binary 
valued. If the fcth packet was successfully received, then pk = 1, otherwise pk = 0. 

The QoS requirements imposed on PRTP-ECN by the application translates 
into two parameters in the retransmission scheme: af and rrl. The required relia- 
bility level, rrl, is the reference in the the feedback control system made up of the 
data flow between the sender and the receiver, and the flow of acknowledgements 
in the reverse direction. As long as crlfn) > rrl, dropped packets need not be 
retransmitted and are therefore acknowledged. If an out-of-sequence packed is 
received and crl(n) is below rrl, PRTP-ECN acknowledges the last in-sequence 
packet, and waits for a retransmission. In other words, PRTP-ECN does the 
same thing as TCP does in this situation. 

There is, however, a problem with acknowledging lost packets. In TCP, the 
retransmission scheme and the congestion control scheme are intertwined. An 
acknowledgement not only signals successful reception of one or several packets, 
but also indicates that there is no noticeable congestion in the network between 
the sender and the receiver. PRTP-ECN decouples these two schemes by using 
the TCP portions of ECN (Explicit Congestion Notification) 

The only requirement imposed on the network by PRTP-ECN is that the 
TCP implementation on the sender side has to be ECN-capable. It does not en- 
gage intermediary routers. In the normal case, ECN enables direct notification 
of congestion, instead of indirectly via missing packets. It engages both the IP 
and TCP layers. Upon incipient congestion, a router sets a flag, the Congestion 
Experienced bit (CE), in the IP header of arriving packets. When the receiver 
of a packet finds that the CE bit has been set, it sets a flag, the ECN-Echo flag, 
in the TCP header of the subsequent acknowledgement. Upon reception of an 
acknowledgement with the ECN-Echo flag set, the sender halves its congestion 
window and performs fast recovery. However, PRTP-ECN does not involve in- 
termediate routers, and correspondingly does not need the IP parts of ECN. It 
only employs the ECN-Echo flag to signal congestion. When an out-of-sequence 
packet is acknowledged, the ECN-Echo flag is set in the acknowledgement. When 
receiving the acknowledgement, the sender will throttle its flow, but refrain from 
re-sending any packet. 
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Fig. 1. Network Topology. 



4 Description of Simulation Experiment 

The QoS offered by PRTP-ECN as compared to TCP was evaluated through 
simulation, examining potential improvements in average interarrival jitter, av- 
erage throughput, and average goodput. In addition, we investigated whether 
PRTP-ECN connections are TCP-friendly and fair against competing flows. 

4.1 Implementation 

We used version 2.1b5 of the ns2 network simulator m to conduct the simula- 
tions presented in this paper. The TCP protocol was modeled by the FullTcp 
agent, while PRTP-ECN was simulated by PRTP, an agent developed by us. 

The FullTcp agent is similar to the 4.4 BSD TCP implementation [2()|,S0j . 
This means, among other things, that it uses a congestion control mechanism 
similar to TCP Reno’s fQ. However, SACK HE! is not implemented in FullTcp. 
The PRTP-ECN agent, PRTP, inherits most of its functionality from the FullTcp 
agent. Only the retransmission mechanism differs between FullTcp and PRTP. 

4.2 Simulation Methodology 

The network topology that was used in the simulation study is depicted in Fig- 
ure E There were three primary factors in the experiment: 

1. protocol used at node S4, 

2. traffic load, and 

3. starting times for the flows emanating from nodes SI and S2. 

Two FTP applications attached to nodes SI and S2 sent data at a rate 
of 10 Mbps to receivers at nodes S4 and S5. The FTP applications were at- 
tached to TCP agents. Node S4 accommodated two transport protocols: TCP 
and PRTP-ECN. Both protocol agents used an initial congestion window of two 
segments p. All other agent parameters were assigned their default values. 
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Background traffic was realized by an UDP flow between nodes S3 and S6. 
The UDP flow was generated by a constant bitrate traffic generator residing at 
node S3. However, the departure times of the packets from the traffic generator 
were randomized, resulting in a variable bit rate flow between nodes S3 and S6. 
In all simulations, a maximum transfer unit (MTU) of 1500 bytes were used. 

The routers, R1 and R2, had a single output queue for each attached link 
and used FCFS scheduling. Both router buffers had a capacity of 25 segments, 
i.e. approximately twice the bandwidth-delay product of the network path. All 
receivers used a fixed advertised window size of 20 segments, which enabled each 
one of the senders to fill the bottleneck link. 

The traffic load was controlled by setting the mean sending rate of the UDP 
flow to a fraction of the nominal bandwidth on the R1-R2 link. Tests were run 
for seven traffic loads: 20%, 60%, 67%, 80%, 87%, 93%, and 97%. These seven 
traffic loads corresponded approximately to the packet-loss rates: 1%, 2%, 3%, 
5%, 8%, 14%, and 20% in the reference tests, i.e. the tests where TCP was used 
at node S4. Tests were run for eight PRTP-ECN configurations (see Section lOll . 
and each test was run 40 times to obtain statistically significant results. 

In all simulations, the UDP flow started at 0 s, while three cases of start 
times for the FTP flows were studied. In the first case, the flow between nodes 
SI and S4 started at 0 s, and the flow between nodes S2 and S5 started at 600 
ms. In the second case, it was the other way around, i.e. the flow between nodes 
SI and S4 started at 600 ms, and the flow between nodes S2 and S5 started at 0 
s. Finally, in the last case both flows started at 0 s. Each simulation run lasted 
100 s. 



4.3 Selection of PRTP-ECN Configurations 



As already explained in Section El the service provided by PRTP-ECN depends 
on the values of the parameters af and rrl. From now on, we call an assignment 
of these parameters, a PRTP-ECN configuration. 

The PRTP-ECN configurations used in the simulation experiment were se- 
lected based on their tolerance for packet losses. Since the packet-loss frequency 
a PRTP-ECN configuration tolerates depends on the packet-loss pattern, we 
defined a metric, the allowable steady-state paeket-loss frequency, derived from 
the particularly favorable scenario in which packets are lost at all times when 
PRTP-ECN allows it, i.e. all times when crl > rrl. Simulations suggest that the 
allowable packet-loss frequency in this scenario approaches a limit, fioss, as the 
total number of sent packets, n, reaches infinity, or more formally stated: 






OSS 



def loss{a^) 
= iim 

n—*oo Ji 



( 2 ) 



where cr" denotes the packet sequence comprising all packets sent up to and 
including the nth packet, and loss{a'^) is a function that returns the number 
of lost packets in cr". Considering that packet losses almost always happen in 
less favorable situations, the allowable steady-state packet-loss frequency could 
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be seen as a rough estimate of the upper bound of the packet-loss frequency 
tolerated by a particular PRTP-ECN configuration. 

We selected seven PRTP-ECN configurations which had allowable steady- 
state packet-loss frequencies ranging from 2% to 20%. Since our metric, the 
allowable steady-state packet-loss frequency, did not capture all aspects of a 
particular PRTP-ECN configuration, care was taken to ensure that the selection 
was done in a consistent manner. Of the eligible configurations for a particular 
packet-loss frequency, we always selected the one having the largest aging factor. 
If there were several configurations having the same aging factor, we consistently 
selected the configuration having the largest required reliability level. In Table E 
below, the selected PRTP-ECN configurations are listed. As seen from the table, 
the allowable steady-state packet-loss frequencies for the selected PRTP-ECN 
configurations roughly corresponds with the packet-loss rates in the reference 
tests (see Section ^21- 

Table 1. Selected PRTP-ECN Configurations. 



Configuration Name 


Steady-State Packet-Loss Frequency 


af 


rrl 


PRTP-2 


0.02 


0.99 


0.97 


PRTP-3 


0.03 


0.99 


0.96 


PRTP-5 


0.05 


0.99 


0.94 


PRTP-8 


0.08 


0.99 


0.91 


PRTP-11 


0.11 


0.99 


0.88 


PRTP-14 


0.14 


0.99 


0.85 


PRTP-20 


0.20 


0.99 


0.80 



4.4 Performance Metrics 



This subsection provides definitions of the performance metrics studied in the 
simulation experiment. 

Average interarrival jitter: The average interarrival jitter is the average 
variation in delay between consecutive deliverable packets in a flow j^]- 
Average throughput: The average throughput of a flow is the average band- 
width delivered to the receiver, including duplicate packets uni. 

Average goodput: The average goodput of a flow is the average bandwidth 
delivered to the receiver, excluding duplicate packets m 
Average fairness: The average fairness of a protocol on a link is the degree to 
which the utilized link bandwidth has been equally allocated among contend- 
ing flows. A metric commonly used for measuring fairness is Jain’s fairness 
index na. For n flows, with flow i receiving a fraction, bi, on a given link, 
the fairness of the allocation is defined as: 



Fairness index ^ 



(E"= 



bif 
1 ^ 1 ) ' 



( 3 ) 
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TCP-friendliness A flow is said to be TCP-friendly if its arrival rate does 
not exceed the arrival rate of a conformant TCP connection under the 
same circumstances m In this simulation study, we make use of the TCP- 
friendliness test presented by Floyd and Paxson HI According to their test, 
a flow is TCP-friendly if the following inequality holds for its arrival rate: 



RTT y/pioss 



(4) 



where -d is the arrival rate of the flow in Bps, A denotes the packet size 
in bytes, RTT is the minimum round-trip time in seconds, and pioss is the 
packet-loss frequency. 



5 Results 

In the analysis of the simulation experiment, we performed a TCP-friendliness 
test, and calculated the average interarrival jitter, the average throughput, and 
the average goodput for the flow between nodes SI and S4. In addition, we 
calculated the average fairness in each run. We let the mean, taken over all runs, 
be an estimate of a performance metric in a test. Of the three primary factors 
studied in this experiment, the starting times of the two FTP flows were found to 
have marginal impact on the results. For this reason, we focus our discussion on 
one of the three cases of starting times: the one in which the FTP flow between 
the nodes SI and S4 started 600 ms after the flow between nodes S2 and S5. 
However, it should be noted that the conclusions drawn from these tests, also 
applies to the tests in the other two cases. 

In order to make comparisons easier, the graphs show interarrival jitter, 
throughput and goodput for the PRTP-ECN configurations relative to TCP, 
i.e. the ratios between the metrics obtained for the PRTP-ECN configurations 
and the metrics obtained for TCP are plotted. As a complement to the graphs. 
Tables 0, 0 and 0show the estimates of the metrics together with their 99%, 
two-sided, confidence interval for a select of traffic loads. 

Our evaluation of the jitter characteristics of PRTP-ECN gave very promising 
results. As can be seen from the graph in Figure E| and from the tables, the 
PRTP-ECN configurations decreased the interarrival jitter as compared to TCP. 
At low traffic loads, the reduction was about 30%, but for packet-loss rates in 
the neighborhood of 20%, the reduction was in some cases as much as 68%. The 
confidence intervals show that the improvements in interarrival jitter obtained 
from using PRTP-ECN are statistically significant. They also show that by using 
a properly configured PRTP-ECN configuration, not only could the interarrival 
jitter be decreased, but also the variations in the interarrival jitter could become 
more predictable. 

Considering the importance of jitter for streaming media, the suggested re- 
duction in interarrival jitter could make PRTP-ECN a viable alternative for such 
applications. For example, could a video broadcasting system that tolerates high 
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Table 2. Performance Metrics for Tests where the Traffic Load Was 20%. 





Jitter (ms) 


Throughput (bps) 


Goodput (bps) 


Fairness Index 


TCP 


27.52 ± 1.48 


579315.40 ± 17992.27 


578781.40 ± 17980.79 


0.99 ± 0.0027 


PRTP-2 


18.89 ± 0.75 


662325.40 ± 14828.90 


662082.40 ± 14832.24 


0.98 ± 0.0061 


PRTP-3 


18.60 ± 0.73 


664734.40 ± 13948.62 


664467.40 ± 13951.00 


0.98 ± 0.0055 


PRTP-5 


18.05 ± 0.74 


669018.40 ± 14384.92 


668883.40 ± 14394.67 


0.98 ± 0.0058 


PRTP-8 


17.30 ± 0.60 


680175.40 ± 12561.11 


680046.40 ± 12565.65 


0.98 ± 0.0053 


PRTP-11 


17.31 ± 0.55 


677904.40 ± 12587.62 


677778.40 ± 12586.03 


0.98 ± 0.0058 


PRTP-14 


16.99 ± 0.68 


683313.40 ± 14350.01 


683193.40 ± 14350.01 


0.98 ± 0.0057 


PRTP-20 


17.10 ± 0.58 


681975.40 ± 13046.69 


681855.40 ± 13046.69 


0.98 ± 0.0058 



Table 3. Performance Metrics for Tests where the Traffic Load Was 67%. 





Jitter (ms) 


Throughput (bps) 


Goodput (bps) 


Fairness Index 


TCP 


101.78 ± 3.56 


237156.40 ± 5479.40 


235920.40 ± 5483.22 


1.00 ± 0.0016 


PRTP-2 


72.57 ± 2.83 


268659.40 ± 6627.15 


268248.40 ± 6630.07 


0.98 ± 0.0050 


PRTP-3 


63.47 ± 2.52 


284100.40 ± 6706.80 


283797.40 ± 6724.92 


0.98 ± 0.0066 


PRTP-5 


51.78 ± 1.44 


309105.40 ± 5812.80 


308934.40 ± 5814.24 


0.95 ± 0.0098 


PRTP-8 


49.99 ± 0.84 


312003.40 ± 4110.89 


311871.40 ± 4107.60 


0.94 ± 0.0072 


PRTP-11 


49.91 ± 1.13 


312624.40 ± 5633.09 


312483.40 ± 5640.09 


0.94 ± 0.0091 


PRTP-14 


49.75 ± 1.03 


312618.40 ± 5070.95 


312471.40 ± 5064.95 


0.94 ± 0.0083 


PRTP-20 


49.85 ± 0.98 


311787.40 ± 4778.42 


311652.40 ± 4783.02 


0.94 ± 0.0077 



Table 4. Performance Metrics for Tests where the Traffic Load Was 97%. 





Jitter (ms) 


Throughput (bps) 


Goodput (bps) 


Fairness Index 


TCP 


737.09 ± 112.25 


39741.00 ± 4520.74 


39093.00 ± 4405.56 


0.92 ± 0.053 


PRTP-2 


722.55 ± 77.09 


37811.76 ± 3710.43 


37391.76 ± 3663.80 


0.95 ± 0.033 


PRTP-3 


701.42 ± 96.97 


38213.52 ± 3493.51 


37847.52 ± 3464.48 


0.95 ± 0.030 


PRTP-5 


582.70 ± 56.08 


42669.00 ± 3433.95 


42393.00 ± 3419.70 


0.93 ± 0.042 


PRTP-8 


485.24 ± 36.03 


46736.76 ± 2880.10 


46556.76 ± 2864.18 


0.91 ± 0.045 


PRTP-11 


425.21 ± 44.98 


48396.16 ± 4511.87 


48237.16 ± 4512.41 


0.88 ± 0.046 


PRTP-14 


329.73 ± 28.22 


53304.00 ± 3137.76 


53184.00 ± 3131.41 


0.86 ± 0.050 


PRTP-20 


242.80 ± 11.79 


58173.00 ± 2853.42 


58059.00 ± 2850.96 


0.83 ± 0.047 
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Relative Interarrival Jitter vs. Traffic Load 
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Fig. 2. Interarrival Jitter vs. Traffic Load. 



packet-loss rates, theoretically decrease its playback buffer significantly by using 
PRTP-ECN. 

Also our evaluation of the throughput and goodput of PRTP-ECN gave pos- 
itive results. As is evident from Figures 0 and 01 and the tables, a significant 
improvement in both throughput and goodput were obtained using PRTP-ECN. 
For example, an application accepting a 20% packet-loss rate could increase its 
throughput, as well as its goodput, with as much as 48%. However, also ap- 
plications that only tolerate a few percents packet-loss rate could experience 
improvements in throughput and goodput with as much as 20%. From the con- 
fidence intervals, it follows that the improvements in throughput and goodput 
were significant, and that PRTP-ECN could provide a less fluctuating through- 
put and goodput than TCP. A comparison of the throughputs and goodputs 
for PRTP-ECN and TCP also suggest that PRTP-ECN is better to utilize the 
bandwidth than TCP. However, this has not been statistically verified. 

Recall from Section 14.21 that a traffic load approximately corresponds to a 
particular packet-loss rate. Taking this into account when analyzing the results, 
it may be concluded that a PRTP-ECN configuration had its optimum in both 
relative interarrival jitter, relative throughput, and relative goodput when the 
packet-loss frequency was almost the same as the allowable steady-state packet- 
loss frequency. This is a direct consequence of the way we defined the allowable 
steady-state packet loss frequency. At packet-loss frequencies lower than the al- 
lowable steady-state packet-loss frequency, the gain in performance was limited 
by the fact that not so many retransmissions had to be done in the first place. 
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Fairness Index vs. Traffic Load 
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Fig. 5. Fairness Index vs. Traffic Load. 



When the packet-loss frequency exceeded the allowable steady-state packet-loss 
frequency, it was the other way around. In these cases, PRTP-ECN had to in- 
crease the number of retransmissions in order to uphold the reliability level, 
which had a negative impact on both interarrival jitter, throughput, and good- 
put. However, it should be noted that even in cases when PRTP-ECN had to 
increase the number of retransmissions, it performed far less retransmissions 
than TCP. 

TCP-friendliness is a prerequisite for a protocol to be able to be deployed on 
a large scale, and it was therefore an important design consideration for PRTP- 
ECN. As already mentioned in Section EH we employed the TCP-friendliness 
test proposed by Floyd and Paxson m in this simulation study. We said that 
a PRTP-ECN configuration was TCP-friendly if it passed the TCP-friendliness 
test in more than 95% of the simulation runs. The reason for not requiring a 
100% pass-frequency, was that not even TCP managed to be TCP-friendly in 
all runs. 

Our simulation experiment suggested that PRTP-ECN is indeed 
TCP-friendly. All PRTP-ECN configurations passed the TCP-friendliness test. 
We also computed the fairness index ca for each simulation run. As can be 
seen in the graph in Figure 0 PRTP-ECN is reasonable fair. However, since 
PRTP-ECN gave better throughput than TCP, it follows from the definition of 
the fairness index that it must be lower for PRTP-ECN than for TCP. 
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6 Conclusions and Future Work 

This paper presented a TCP-compliant, partially reliable transport protocol, 
PRTP-ECN, that addresses the QoS requirements of applications with soft real- 
time constraints. PRTP-ECN was built as an extension to TCP, and trades 
reliability for reduced interarrival jitter and improved throughput and goodput. 
Our simulation evaluation suggest that PRTP-ECN is able to offer a service with 
significantly reduced interarrival jitter, and increased throughput and goodput as 
compared to TCP. Our simulations also found PRTP-ECN to be TCP-friendly. 
In all tests, PRTP-ECN passed the TCP-friendliness test proposed by Floyd 
et al. H3. In a broader perspective, our simulations illustrate the trade-off ex- 
isting between different QoS parameters, and how it could be exploited to get a 
general transport service that better meets the need of a particular application. 
Furthermore, it also demonstrates the appropriateness of letting the application 
control the QoS trade-offs to be made, but letting a general transport protocol 
be responsible for carrying it out. Thereby making it possible to enforce conges- 
tion control on all flows. Something of major importance for the stability of the 
Internet. 

In the near future, a more extensive simulation experiment of PRTP-ECN will 
be conducted. This study will not only treat the steady-state behavior of PRTP- 
ECN, but also its transient behavior. We are also working on an implementation 
of PRTP-ECN. Once the implementation is completed an experimental study 
will be initiated. 
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Abstract. In this paper, we present a novel scheme that maximizes the 
number of admissible mobiles while preserving quality of service and re- 
sources in wideband CDMA networks. We propose the manipulation of 
two main control instruments in tandem when previous work has focused 
on handling them separately: transmitter power level and bit rate. The 
active component of this scheme is the Genetic Algorithm for Mobiles 
Equilibrium (GAME). The base station measures each mobile received 
signal quality, bit rate and power. Accordingly, based on an evolutionary 
computational model, it recommends the calculated optimum power and 
rate vector to everyone. Meanwhile, a standard closed loop power con- 
trol command is maintained to facilitate real time implementation. The 
goal here is to achieve an adequate balance between users. Thereof, each 
mobile can send its traffic with a suitable power to support it over the 
different path losses. In the mean time, its battery life is being preserved 
while limiting the interference seen by neighbors. Consequently, more 
mobiles can be handled. A significant enhancement in cell capacity, sig- 
nal quality and power level has been noticed through several experiments 
on combined voice, data and video services. 



1 Introduction 

Wireless communications have become a very widely discussed research topic 
in recent years. Lately, extensive investigations have been carried out into the 
application of Code Division Multiple Access (CDMA) system as an air interface 
multiple access scheme for the International Mobile Telecommunications System 
2000 (IMT-2000). These third generation (3G) mobile radio networks will sup- 
port wideband multimedia services at bit rates as high as 2 Mbps, with the same 
quality as fixed networks 0. Users in a mobile multimedia system have differ- 
ent characteristics; consequently, their resource requirements differ. Some of the 
most important user characteristics are variable quality of service (QoS) require- 
ments, and variable bit rate (VBR) during operation. In a multimedia system, 
different services are provided such as voice, data, or video or a combination 
of some of these. Consequently, the users have different requirements in terms 
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of bandwidth, maximum bit rate, bit error rate (BER), and so on. The system 
should process all these requirements, calculate the necessary resource allocation 
for each connection, and manage resources accordingly. Since some of the multi- 
media services have VBR, the resource allocation to each user will vary in time. 
The system should monitor the instantaneous allocation per user and, if neces- 
sary, police the existing connections when they exceed the allocated resources. 
In a CDMA network, resource allocation is critical in order to provide suitable 
Quality of Service for each user and achieve channel efficiency Many QoS 
measures, including Bit Error Rate, depend on the received bit energy-to-noise 
density ratio Et/No given by 



where W is the total spread spectrum bandwidth occupied by the CDMA signals. 
Gbi denotes the link gain on the path between mobile i and its base b. rj denotes 
background noise due to thermal noise contained in W and M is the number of 
mobile users. The transmitted power of mobile i is Pi which is usually limited 
by a maximum power level as 



Ri is the information bit rate transmitted by mobile i. This rate is bounded by 
the value; Rf the peak bit rate, designated in the traffic contract once this user 
has been admitted into the system. 



An increase in the transmission power of a user increases its Eb/No, but in- 
creases the interference to other users, causing a decrease in their Eb/NoS. On 
the other hand, an increase in the transmission rate of a user deteriorates its own 
Eb/No- Controlling powers and rates of the users therefore amounts to directly 
controlling the QoS that is usually specified as a pre-specified target Eb/No value 
(0). It can also be specified in terms of the outage probability, defined as the 
probability that the Eb/No falls below O. 

Power control is a means primarily designed to compensate for the loss caused 
by propagation and fading. There have been numerous papers published address- 
ing power control problems in CDMA cellular systems. The Interim Standard 
95 (IS-95) [El has two different power control mechanisms. In the uplink, both 
open loop (OLPC) and fast closed loop power control (CLPC) are employed. In 
Open loop scheme, the measured received signal strength from the base station 
is used to determine the mobile transmit power. OLPC has two main functions: 
it adjusts the initial access mobile transmission power and compensates large 
abrupt variations in the path loss attenuation. Since the uplink and downlink 
fading processes are not totally correlated, the OLPC cannot compensate for the 
uplink fading. To account for this independence CLPC is used. In this mode, the 
base station measures the received Eb/No over a 1.25 ms period, and compares 




( 1 ) 



0<Pi<Lr“ Vie[I,M] 
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that to the target 0. If the received Eb/No < 0, a ‘0’ is generated to instruct the 
mobile to increase its power, otherwise, a ‘1’ is generated to instruct the mobile 
to decrease its power. These commands instruct the mobile to adjust transmitter 
power by a predetermined amount, usually 1 dbm. 

Previous work has focused on finding adequate power levels that maximize 
the received bit energy-to-noise density ratio Ef,/No where the transmission rate 
of each user is fixed m Recently, ^ presented an algorithm for controlling 
mobiles transmitter power levels following their time varying transmission rates. 

In this study, we propose a scheme (GAME-C) for controlling mobiles trans- 
mitter power and bit rate concurrently. Our objective is to maximize the number 
of possible users while preserving QoS and resources. GAME-C is composed of 
two components: GAME and CLPC. The Genetic Algorithm for Mobiles Equi- 
librium (GAME) is the main control authority that recommends power and rate. 
We adopted also the use of CLPC to make real time implementation affordable. 
The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. The proposed scheme is 
described in section El Experiments with some numerical results are presented 
in section 0 illustrating the deployment of the proposed GA. In section 0, we 
conclude. 

2 GAME-C 

In this section, we detail the proposed protocol. We start by describing the 
mobile-base station interactions. Next, the optimization problem is formulated 
followed by the genetic algorithm solution. Our analysis applies to the uplink 
(mobile to base), which we assume is orthogonal to the downlink, and can be 
treated independently. We concentrate on the uplink as it is generally accepted 
that its performance is inferior to that of the downlink. 



2.1 Mobile-Base Interface 

The main signaling messages, interchanged between the mobile station (MS) and 
the base station (BS) in the proposed scheme, are depicted in fig. 0 Initially, 
during a call setup, MS and BS negotiate the terms of a traffic contract. This 
contract includes some traffic descriptors as well as some parameters representing 
the required quality of service (QoS). Four items of this contract are needed 
by GAME: 0, and is the maximum power the MS can 

transmit. This value is acting as a constraint on the power level that can be 
recommended by the BS. 0, the required received Et/No, represents the QoS of 
the call since it is directly related to the connection bit error rate (BER). 
is the peak bit rate to be generated by the mobile application. The last item in 
the traffic contract is, the guaranteed bit rate. It indicates the maximum 
bit rate that the BS will guarantee to the mobile. Any traffic above R'^ and 
below R^ can be accepted or rejected by GAME according to the cell load and 
congestion status. In fact, R^ has also a direct relationship with the maximum 
tolerable delay for this type of traffic. The more the bearable delay the less R'^ is. 
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Traffic Contract 






(a) 



(b) 



Fig. 1. GAME-C Protocol: (a) Signaling: Every control clock, the CLPC sends 
1 bit AP to the MS. GAME is triggered every control period and then forwards 
to MS optimum power P* and bit rate R*. (b) High level Data Flow Diagram. 



In brief, since GAME is going to manipulate bit rate, it requests this parameter 
to know the upper limit on any proposed rate cut. 

Immediately, after the end of this call setup phase, and every control period, 
the BS triggers the GAME who tries to find the optimum power P* and the 
optimum bit rate R* for each mobile. Optimal solution is in the sense that 
each user gets merely enough power, P*, to fulfill its O with the maximum 
possible rate, R* > R‘^ . Therefore, each MS preserves its battery life and always 
has a guaranteed QoS. Meanwhile, the BS can admit the maximum number 
of calls since each one is generating the minimum interference to others. In 
the mean time, every control clock (1.25 ms), the BS controls each MS power 
through GLPG that generates the binary AP based on the received Et/No- If 
the received Et/No < 0, a “AP = 0” is generated to instruct the mobile to 
increase its power, otherwise, a “AP = 1” is generated to instruct the mobile to 
decrease its power. These commands instruct the mobile to adjust transmitter 
power by a predetermined amount, usually 1 dbm m- 

Figure CKb) depicts the main flow of the proposed scheme. Every control 
clock, the BS increments its clock counter and test the control period maturity. 
If it is the GAME turn to optimize P and R then the BS activates the genetic 
algorithm and forwards the result {P* ,R*) to each MS. Otherwise, the standard 
GLPG is in charge of advising the mobiles to offset their power levels by the 
pre-specified amount. 
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2.2 Problem Formulation 



Thus, the objective here is to find a nonnegative power P = [Pi, P 2 , • ■ • , Pm] 
and R = [Pi, P 2 , . . . , Pm] vectors within some boundaries and maximize the 
function F that can be proposed initially as 

M 

i^l 

where P® is a threshold function defined for user i as 

FF = \1 ^ (4) 

0 otherwise 



This means to maximize the number of users that have their signal qualities 
above the minimum requirement, 0. However, this objective function is incom- 
plete since it does not give preferentiality to solutions that use less power. Hence, 
while limiting the P — P search space to solutions that maximize the number of 
QoS satisfied mobiles through Ff , minimizing P is essential. Since low mobile 
transmitter power means little interference to others and long battery life, we 
then proposed the power objective component, Ff , that gives credit to solutions 
that utilize low power and punishes others using high levels. 



= 1 - 



P: 



pn 



(5) 



Consequently, we modified our main objective function F to reflect this power 
preference as 



M 

F = T.Ff 

2=1 



1 ^ 

M ^ 

2=1 






The reason of multiplying P® by Ff is to prevent those users who have failed 
their QoS qualification from contributing to the objective score. 

Another goal is to fulfill every user bandwidth request. Each call is guaranteed 
a specific bandwidth, R^, according to the traffic contract. However, a user 
should not be prevented from getting higher rate if there is a chance. Thus, 
from bandwidth point of view, the P search space should avoid values below 
the baseline P® while encouraging solutions to go as high as possible, below the 
upper bound R^ . This bandwidth objective is represented by 



7R 



(P. - Pf ) / (Pf - Pf ) if Pf < P. < Pf 
0 otherwise 



(6) 



Accordingly, the final main objective function becomes 

M M 

F = J2F^''+MJ2FfiF^^ + Fn 

2=1 ^ 2=1 



( 7 ) 
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Notice also that F proposed in o can overcome what is known as the Near-Far 
effect 0 that usually happens when a mobile MSI near the BS uses power PI in 
excess of its need and as a result prohibits another far one MS2 from reaching its 
Eb/No threshold. However, this case can not happen using F since there exists a 
solution where P1‘ < PI and hence higher Ff while having the same remaining 
objectives scores. Therefore, GAME will prefer the solution with lower power. 
In conclusion, the jointly optimal power and rate is obtained by solving the 
following optimization problem: 



max P(P, R) (8) 

iP*,R*)GQ 

where P is defined in 0 ) and the feasible set 17 is subject to power and rate 
constraints 

0 < Pi < Pf““ and Pf <Ri< Pf Vi G [1, M] (9) 

2.3 GAME Engine 

Genetic algorithms (Gas), as described in P], are search algorithms based on 
mechanics of natural selection and natural genetics. In every generation, a new 
set of artificial creatures (chromosomes) is created using bits and pieces of the 
fittest of the old. Gas use random choice as a tool to guide a search toward 
regions of the search space with likely improvement. They efficiently exploit 
historical information to speculate on new search points with expected improved 
performance. 

The Genetic Algorithm for Mobiles Equilibrium core is a steady state GA 
with the ability to stop its evolution after a timeout period being expired. As 
illustrated in fig. |21 the inputs are measured from the users as their current rate 
R{t) and power P(f) vectors. Additional information is needed as well in the 
input like the required signal quality 0, the maximum possible power 
and the contract rates P^, R^. 

The GAME starts by clustering users according to their instantenous band- 
width and QoS requirements. Therefore, mobiles with similar demands can be 
represented by the same cluster. The purpose of this aggregation is to minimize 
the dimensionality of the search space. GAME then proceeds by encoding R{t) 
and P(t) into chromosomes to form the initial population. The chromosome is 
a binary string of N digits. It encodes the (power, rate) values of all C mobile 
clusters. Each cluster occupies Np bits for its power and Np bits for its rate. 

Immediatly after this initialization, the usual steady state genetic algorithm 
P] cycle starts. This cycle includes Evaluation, Generation, and Convergence 
steps. The evaluation part is responsible for giving a score to each chromosome. 
This score is calculated using a fitness function that we propose in 12.21 The 
generation step keeps producing new chromosomes based on the fittest ones by 
applying different genetic operators like: crossover and mutation |2j. Finally, the 
convergence step checks the validity of the stopping criterion. 

There are two ways to stop the GAME progress: Gonvergence or Time-Out. 
Gonvergence means that the fittest chromosome, the one with highest fitness 
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Fig. 2. GAME Engine Data Flow Diagram. 



score, has the same fitness value as the average one. This indicates that GAME 
has saturated and no need to continue evolving. Time-Out case happens when 
the time slice allotted to GAME to solve the optimization problem has expired 
and it has to give a solution immediately. This later case usually happens when 
the control period is too small so the GAME is triggered with high frequency. 

Once the GAME stops it decodes the fittest chromosome to power and rate. 
Gonsequently, the base station forwards this new R{t + 1) and P(t -I- 1) vectors 
to the users. According to the fitness function, used to compare the solutions 
chromosomes, the fittest vectors R{t + 1) and P(t -|- 1) should be within the 
boundaries In the mean time the bit rate should be as high as possible while 
the power level is as minimum as possible. This finest solution also should be 
able to make each user surmounts its required Eh /No value (0). 



3 Experiments 

In this section, we describe the experiments conducted to test GAME-G as well 
as to compare with the standard IS-95 im power control method. Notice that 
only the Glosed Loop Power Gontrol (GLPG) was in effect in our comparison 
since we assumed that the mobiles were stationary at the time GAME is active, 
so there was no sudden change in link path loss, which is remedied by the open 
loop control. 
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3.1 Experimental Environment 

Experiments simulating GAME behavior were done over 19 hexagonal cells rep- 
resenting 3 inner rings in cellular coordinates. Each base station was situated 
at its cell center. Each cell radius was 1 km. Mobile users were distributed uni- 
formly over each cell space. We adopted the ITU-R distance loss model j^. The 
link gain, , is modeled as a product of two variables 

Gij — Aij X Dij 



Aij is the variation in the received signal due to shadow fading, and assumed 
to be independent and log normally distributed with a mean of 0 dB and a 
standard deviation of 8 dB. The variable Dij is the large-scale propagation loss, 
which depends on the transmitter and the receiver location, and on the type of 
geographical environments. Let dij be the distance in km between transmitter j 
and receiver i, the ITU-R formula yields the following path loss equation for a 
typical 3G GDMA system parameters Cl- 
io log Aj = -76.82 - 43.75 log dij (10) 

The center frequency is 1975 GHz, antenna heights of the mobile and the base 
station are 1.5 and 30 m respectively. We assume that 20% of base station cov- 
erage area is occupied by buildings. The system bandwidth W can increase up 
to 20MHz and the background thermal noise density is 174 dbm/Hz. All mo- 
biles maximum transmitter power was set to 1000 mW. The multimedia services 
that have been investigated through the experiments, summarized in table im 
covered many possible applications. 



Table 1. Traffic Types Tested in the Simulations. 





Voice 


Data 


Video 


Mean Rate (kbps) 4.5 


82 


145 


(kbps) 


9.6 


144 


1125 


R° (kbps) 


8.4 


50 


844 


0 (dB) 


4.2 


3.7 


5 


UMTS Class 


A (LDD) D (UDD) B (LDD-VBR) 



Voice users used in the simulations we following the On-Off model P . Talk- 
spurt and silence periods were independent and exponentially distributed with 
means of 1.0 sec and 1.35 sec respectively. Talk periods generated 9600 bps while 
512 bps were generated during silence. This traffic type is classified as Low Delay 
Data (LDD) or class A in UMTS proposal 0. We assumed its guaranteed bit 
rate R'^ only 12.5% lower than its peak rate . Data traffic generated 144 
Kbps at its peak with average of 82 Kbps and minimum 16 Kbps. This service 
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mapped class D, Unconstrained Delay Data (UDD) and can represents lots of 
connectionless services including IP, FTP, and e-mail. Its guaranteed level stood 
at 50 Kbps (65% away from its peak). Mobiles with MPEG encoded video traffic 
0 were categorized as class B: Low Delay Data Variable Bit Rate (LDD-VBR). 
Encoder input is 384x288 pixels with 12-bit color information. A 12 frames GOP 
pattern (IBBPBBPBBPBB) was generated at 25 frames/sec. Mean bit rate was 
145Kbps while the peak rate is 1.125 Mbps. We assumed its guaranteed rate 25% 
away from the peak. In the course of a simulation run, 27 simulation cycles were 
conducted. During each cycle, the location of each mobile unit was generated 
randomly and its initial power was then set to a level proportional to its path 
loss from the nearest base station. After passing an initial stabilizing time of 
300 power control clocks, data were collected for statistics from all mobiles and 
averaged per service type in the following 30000 clocks. Thus for each trial a 
total of 810000 observation clocks were collected, which should be sufficient 
for representative simulation results. The data collected from these simulations 
were the average mobile transmitter power, bit rate, received Eb/No, outage 
probability and the average cell loading. The outage probability of a mobile 
unit is defined as Proh[Eb/No < 0]. Gell loading is defined as the ratio of the 
number of active users over the maximum allowable number of users and it was 
approximated ^ as 



Gell Loading}, 



1 

M 



M 



E 



GibPi 
GjbPj + V 



( 11 ) 



This relationship illustrates the fact that the system capacity is self-limiting, 
because the amount of interference is proportional to the number of users in the 
same or other cells. The loading is a convenient way to refer to the amount of 
potential capacity being used. 



3.2 Capacity 

The objective here was to determine the capacity of the described GDMA cellular 
system while using the proposed GAME-G and compare with the standard GLPG 
method. We started this experiment by using only one voice user and no data 
or video users. Gradually, we increased the number of voice users until any 
mobile drop happened. We then increased the number of data users gradually 
and try all voice combinations: zero to maximum. Finally, we increased the 
video users and tested all data and voice mixtures. A mobile drop happened if 
its Eb/No last below its 0 for a continuous 0.5 sec. We adjusted the GAME-G 
control period to 0.1 sec, that means it will be triggered 10 times each sec. The 
admissible combinations of users were determined and presented in fig. El for 
IS-95 GLPG and the proposed GAME-G. Figure El shows the voice versus data 
users limits that can coexist while having one and ten video users. A snapshot 
of these curves demonstrates that GAME-G was able to increase the maximum 
number of voice and data users. On the average we noticed 17%, 57% and 8% 
gain in voice, data and video users respectively. As we expected, the gain in 
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the data users was the greatest since they were the most flexible in terms of 
their guaranteed bit rate that reflected their high delay tolerance. Overall, when 




Fig. 3. Admissible Combination of Voice Vs. Data Users: ‘V’ represents IS-95. 
‘A’ represents GAME-C with Control Period T = 0.1. Upper curves at one 
Video User. Lower curves at ten Video users. 



doing the multidimensional integration to calculate the volume under the surface 
formed by voice, data, and video axes , CLPC attained 24707 while GAME-C 
achieved 41299, which is a mere profit of 67%. 

3.3 Quality of Service 

This experiment aimed to investigate the effect of the proposed scheme on the 
quality of service offered to users. We used the Eb/No and the outage probability 
to measure the QoS. The average granted bit rate by GAME-C to mobiles was 
also reported since it is related to the QoS because of its relationship to the delay. 
In this experiment we varied the number of a specific service users of from 1 to a 
maximum number. This maximum number is reached once a call dropping case is 
attained. Each time we collected our data and extract some statistics including 
the averages that are plotted. We adjusted the GAME-C control period to a 
reasonable 0.1 sec that is very affordable on current data microprocessors. The 
experiment was repeated two times once per service type. We tested each traffic 
type separately to get a clear picture of the effect on each specific class. Results 
on mixed traffics will be given in the following section. 

Outage probability is one of the basic QoS representatives. Figure 0 illus- 
trates this probability versus the number of voice and data users respectively. 
Unsurprisingly, the outage probability increased with the growing number of 
users. Each curve expresses the GAME-C QoS superiority by yielding lower out- 
age than the standard CLPC for the same number of users. Notice also the 
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(a) (b) 

Fig. 4. Outage Probability vs. (a) Voice Users, (b) Data Users. ‘V’ represents 
IS-95. ‘A’ represents GAME-C with Control Period T — 0.1. 



vertical dashed line that indicates the maximum tolerable number of users us- 
ing the standard method. At this peak capacity, the voice outage probability 
dropped from 0.083 to 0.037 (55% gain), and data outage fell from 0.21 to 0.07 
(67% gain) by using GAME-C. Therefore, these curves also confirmed the ability 
to expand the cell capacity in different types of traffic as illustrated in fig. 0 
earlier. 

Another important QoS performance measure is the Eh/ No because of its 
relationship to BER. Figure 0 provides another proof of GAME-C QoS lead. 
These figures plot the average Eh/ No after subtracting the threshold 0. Almost 
every time, GAME-C provided its users with extra energy density more than the 
classic CLPC scheme. It is also clear that this extra QoS faded while increasing 
the users since the smaller the number the more the room GAME-C has to 
allocate to mobiles. It is also noteworthy to mention that on the average this 
extra Eh /No was higher than zero every time for both CLPC and GAME-C, and 
this demonstrates how CLPC is ably performing its job and how hard was it for 
GAME-C to surpass it. 

As can be deduced from dU, there are two ways to boost a mobile Eh/No' 
increasing transmitting power, or decreasing transmitting bit rate. Each solution 
has advantages and disadvantages. The first solution, increasing a mobile power, 
is an easy way to enhance QoS but on the downside, it drains the mobile own 
battery rapidly. In addition, this action increases the interference in the face 
of other users, which can lead to the drop of their communication links. The 
disadvantage of the second solution is that a call may be forced to cut its trans- 
mitting bit rate to some extent. However, the main advantage is that its effect 
is self limited, i.e., no other users will be negatively affected but in contrast it 
may help them by reducing the interference. What GAME-C is trying to do is 
to find a combined solution within these two extremes that get the most out of 
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Fig. 5. Average E^/No vs. (a) Voice Users, (b) Data Users. ‘V’ represents IS-95. 
‘A’ represents GAME-C with Control Period T = 0.1. 



their advantages while minimizing their shortcomings. Therefore the proposed 
scheme increases the power marginally and decreases the bit rate slightly until 
the resulting power is sufficient to make Eb /No tops O while introducing reason- 
able interference to others. We believe that this was the main cause that made 
GAME-C outperforming the IS-95 CLPC since the later uses only the power as 
its QoS provisioning tool. 

Figure El shows the price of this QoS enhancement and capacity stretch. It is 
some bit rate liberation. As illustrated in the plots, using GAME-C, the rate cut 
increased with the number of users since more mobiles means more interference, 
which tweaked the solution towards the bit rate cut side. It is also clear that the 
amount of bit rate slash depends on the traffic type. For instance, in case of voice 
traffic, GAME-C managed to keep the bit rate on the average almost the same 
as requested until the maximum capacity of the CPLC (320 mobiles). Afterward, 
GAME-C utilized its second option, which is the rate cut, aggressively until it 
reached its own capacity limit where its two tools had been exhausted: the power 
reached a high level and the reduced rate was near the guaranteed one R'^ . 

In order to assess the damage in bit rate caused by GAME-C, we can extract 
the rate cut at the maximum number of possible users using CLPC. At 320 users, 
in the case of voice (fig. 0(a)), the average rate drop was 1.2%. Average Rate 
reduction was 21.2% at 30 users in case of data (fig. EJb)) services. It is also 
clear from the plot (fig. Elb)) that the rate cut in the data users case was the 
biggest since they had the most ffexible delay constraints that translated into 
the least guaranteed bit rate. 



^ GAME-C has the option to reduce bit rate as long as it is higher than the guaranteed 
rate A® specified in the traffic contract. 
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Fig. 6. Average Transmitter Bit Rate vs. (a) Voice Users, (b) Data Users. ‘V’ 
represents IS-95. ‘A’ represents GAME-C with Control Period T = 0.1. 



3.4 Power 

In the previous experiment, since we targeted to show the GAME-C result on 
the QoS of each traffic class separately, we did not mix users from different types 
in the same simulation run. 

In this experiment we aimed to study the effect of applying GAME-C on the 
mobile transmitter power and the cell loading. We combined different services 
users simultaneously to ensure that the proposed algorithm was able to deal 
with the mix as good as the solo traffic type. Again, we varied the number of 
service users from 1 to a maximum number. This maximum number is reached 
once a call dropping case is attained. Each time we collected the transmitting 
power as well as the cell loading as defined in (II II) . We adjusted the GAME-C 
control period to a reasonable O.I sec. The experiment was repeated two times 
with varying mobiles number from each service type (voice and data) at a time. 

As expected, GAME-C was able to reduce mobile power consumption as 
illustrated in fig. 0 The major reason for that savings is again the bit rate ma- 
nipulation that gave the base station another degree of freedom in the restricted 
power allocation problem. It is obvious again, from fig. 0 that data users were 
the primary beneficiaries of the power reserves. No surprise, since they were the 
most willing to trade their bit rate by less power and thus adding more users. If 
we go through the numbers at the maximum CLPC users capacity, we find the 
following. Power savings were 50% at 45 voice users (fig. Q(a)), and 60% at 15 
data users (fig. Cl(b)). As seen, again in these plots, the average power consumed 
rose steadily with the growing number of users. This is natural since the more 
the mobiles, the more the interference produced, and the more power needed to 
overcome it. 
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Fig. 7. Average Transmitter Power vs. (a) Voice Users (Video Users=7 and Data 
Users=13), (b) Data Users (Video Users=6, Voice Users=50). ‘V’ represents IS- 
95. ‘A’ represents GAME-C with Control Period T = 0.1. 



4 Conclusions 

In this paper, we introduce the GAME-C scheme for wireless resource manage- 
ment in CDMA networks and applied it to multimedia traffics. It integrates the 
Genetic Algorithm for Mobiles Equilibrium (GAME) technique with the reg- 
ular Closed Loop Power Control (CLPC) specified in the standards [liUllil2j . 
The proposed method includes the control of two main resources in a wireless 
network: mobile transmitting bit rate and corresponding power level. The main 
algorithm is to be implemented in the base station that forwards the controlling 
signals to the mobiles. The basic idea is that all the mobiles have to harmonize 
their rate and power according to their location, QoS, and density. Actually, 
GAME uses the bit rate as an additional tool to solve situations where only 
power control failed because of high interference. Therefore, it trades bit rate 
for higher QoS, more users capacity, and less transmitting power. This rate re- 
duction is subject also to a maximum, so the resulting one is always above the 
minimum guaranteed level specified in the traffic contract. 

The advantages of using genetic algorithms for optimization are numerous. 
Parallelism, GAME can be implemented as multiple synchronized threads to take 
advantage of the full processing power of the used hardware. Evolving nature, 
GAME can be stopped any moment while having the assurance that the current 
solution is better than all the previous ones. Scalability, mobiles can be added or 
removed simply by adjusting the chromosome length and leaving everything else 
intact. A Small control period T is better than a large one, since it gives GAME- 
G a chance to watch the situation closely. However, convergence to the optimum 
or at least a satisfying solution takes some time. Monitoring experiments results 
reported in the previous section, we noticed that on the average, GAME needed 
49 chromosome operations to reach 91% of the optimal answer. Each operation 
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includes chromosomes parents’ selection, parents’ crossover to generate a child, 
and mutation to introduce new genes. Given the capabilities of the current mi- 
croprocessors, we may have a restriction on the maximum frequency of GAME 
activation. However, GAME-G was able to outperform the standard GLPG with 
a conservative T = 0.1 sec, and even with one full second as control period. 

The proposed scheme performed acceptably during the experiments done to 
test it. The enhancements over the standard GLPG case are substantial. The vol- 
ume of admissible users within a cell has seen an average expansion of 30%. The 
outage probability has decreased by an average of 40% with better correspond- 
ing signal quality (Eb/No). In the mean time, the average power consumption 
has been saved by 46% while the bit rate, declined on the average by 11% to 
pay for these enhancements. 

The noticeable GAME drawback is that the processing time to solve the op- 
timization problem is seen to be proportional to the number of users. However, 
we solved this problem by clustering mobile users before generating GAME chro- 
mosomes to shorten their lengths. Therefore the cluster chromosome represents 
a whole group instead of a single user. Gurrent research work is in progress to 
apply the GAME on the forward link as well as study the performance over a 
microcell high-rise buildings environment. 
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Abstract. Ad-hoc wireless networks consist of mobile nodes interconnected by 
multi-hop wireless paths. Unlike conventional wireless networks, ad-hoc net- 
works have no fixed network infrastructure or administrative support. Because 
of the dynamic nature of the network topology and limited bandwidth of wireless 
channels, Quality-of-Service (QoS) provisioning is an inherently complex and 
difficult issue. In this paper, we propose a fully distributed and adaptive algorithm 
to provide statistical QoS guarantees with respect to accessibility of services in 
an ad-hoc network. In this algorithm, we focus on the optimization of a new QoS 
parameter of interest, service effieiency, while keeping protocol overheads to the 
minimum. To achieve this goal, we first theoretically derive the lower and upper 
bounds of service efficiency based on a novel model for group mobility, followed 
by extensive simulation results to verify the effectiveness of our algorithm. 



1 Introduction 

Wireless ad-hoc networks are self-created and self-organized by a collection of mobile 
nodes, interconnected by multi-hop wireless paths in a strictly peer-to-peer fashion. 
Each node may serve as a packet-level router for its peers in the same network. Such 
networks have recently drawn significant research attention since they offer unique 
benefits and versatility with respect to bandwidth spatial re-use, intrinsic fault toler- 
ance, and low-cost rapid deployment. Furthermore, near-term commercial availability 
of Bluetooth-ready wireless interfaces may lead to the actual usage of such networks 
in reality. However, the topology of ad-hoc networks may be highly dynamic due to 
unpredictable node mobility, which makes Quality of Service (QoS) provisioning to ap- 
plications running in such networks inherently hard. The limited bandwidth of wireless 
channels between nodes further exacerbates the situation, as message exchange over- 
heads of any QoS-provisioning algorithms must be kept at the minimum level. This 
requires that the algorithms need to be fully distributed to all nodes, rather than central- 
ized to a small subset of nodes. 

Previous work on ad-hoc networks has mainly focused on three aspects: general 
packet routing um, power-conserving routing and QoS routing With respect 
to QoS guarantees, due to the lack of sufficiently accurate knowledge, both instanta- 
neous and predictive, of the network states, even statistical QoS guarantees may be im- 
possible if the nodes are highly mobile. In addition, scalability with respect to network 
size becomes an issue, because of the increased computational load and difficulties in 
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propagating network updates within given time bounds. On the other hand, the users of 
an ad-hoc network may not be satisfied with pure best-effort services, and may demand 
at least statistical QoS guarantees. Obviously, scalable solutions to such a contradic- 
tion have to be based on models which assume that a subset of the network states is 
sufficiently accurate. 

The objective of this work is to provide statistical QoS guarantees with respect to 
a new QoS parameter in ad-hoc networks, service efficiency, used to quantitatively 
evaluate the ability of providing the best service coverage with the minimum cost of 
resources. Our focus is on the generic notion of a service, which is defined as a collec- 
tion of identical service instances, each may be a web server or a shared whiteboard. 
Each instance of service runs in a single mobile node, and is assumed to be critical to 
applications. Since service instances may be created (by replication) and terminated at 
run-time, we refer to such a service as an adaptive service. 

Since nodes are highly mobile, the ad-hoc network may become partitioned tem- 
porarily and subsequently reconnected. In this paper, the subset of nodes is referred 
to as groups. Based on similar observations, Karumanchi et al. has proposed an 
update protocol to maximize the availability of the service while incurring reasonable 
update overheads. However, the groups that it utilized were fixed, pre-determined, and 
overlapping subsets of nodes. Such a group definition may fail to capture the mobility 
pattern of nodes. Instead, we consider disjoint sets of nodes as groups, which are dis- 
covered at run-time based on observed mobility patterns. This is preferred in a highly 
dynamic ad-hoc network. With such group definitions, two critical questions are still 
not addressed: 

- Group division. How to divide nodes into groups, so that when the network be- 
comes partitioned, the probability of partitioning along group boundaries is high? 

- Service adaptation. Assuming the first issue is solved, how can we dynamically 
create and terminate service instances in each of the groups, so that the service 
efficiency converges to its upper bound with a high probability? 

In short, we need an optimal algorithm that maximizes service efficiency, i.e., cover- 
ing the maximum number of nodes with the least possible service instances, especially 
when the network is partitioned. Obviously, if we assume that node mobility is com- 
pletely unpredictable, it is impossible to address the issue of group division and service 
adaptation. We need to have a more constrained and predictable model for node mo- 
bility. For this purpose, Hong et al. has proposed a Reference Point Group Mobility 
model, which assumes that nodes are likely to move within groups, and that the mo- 
tion of the reference point of each group defines the entire group’s motion behavior, 
including location, speed, direction and acceleration. Since in ad-hoc networks, com- 
munications are often within smaller teams which tend to coordinate their movements, 
the group mobility model is a reasonable assumption in many application scenarios, 
e.g., emergency rescue teams in a disaster scene or groups of co-workers in a conven- 
tion. Such a group mobility model was subsequently utilized to derive the Landmark 
Routing protocol Q, which showed its effectiveness to increase scalability and reduce 
overheads. To further justify the group mobility model, prior research work in the study 
of the behavioral pattern of wild life [IHll has shown extensive grouping behavior in na- 
ture, which may be useful as far as ad-hoc sensor networks are concerned. 
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However, a major drawback of the previously proposed group mobility model was 
its assumptions that all nodes have prior knowledge of group membership, i.e., they 
know which group they are in, and that the group membership is static. These assump- 
tions have provided an answer to the first unaddressed question, but they are too restric- 
tive and unrealistic. In this work, we relax these assumptions and focus on dynamic and 
time-varying group membershipsQ to be detected at run-time by running a distributed 
algorithm on the nodes, based on only local states of each node. With such relaxed as- 
sumptions, groups are practically formed and adjusted on-the-fly at run-time, without 
any prior knowledge about static memberships. 

In this paper, our original contributions are the following. First, we provide a math- 
ematical model to rigorously characterize the group mobility model using normal prob- 
ability distributions, based on the intuition proposed in previous work [El- Second, we 
define our new QoS parameter of focus, service efficiency. Third, based on our defini- 
tion of group mobility, we theoretically derive lower and upper bounds of the service 
efficiency, which measures the effectiveness of provisioning adaptive services in ad-hoc 
networks. Fourth, we propose a fully distributed algorithm, referred to as the adaptive 
service provisioning algorithm, to be executed in each of the mobile nodes, so that (1) 
The group membership of nodes are identified; (2) Service instances are created and ter- 
minated dynamically; and (3) message exchange overheads incurred by the algorithm 
are minimized. Finally, we present our simulation testbed and an extensive collection 
of simulation results to verify the effectiveness of our distributed algorithm for QoS 
provisioning. 

The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. The mathematical formulation 
of the group mobility model is given in Section|3 Section|3shows a theoretical analysis 
of service efficiency, based on the group mobility model. Section ^presents the adaptive 
service provisioning algorithm, in order to identify group membership and manage the 
adaptive service. Sectional shows extensive simulation results. Section 0 concludes the 
paper and discusses future work. 

2 Group Mobility Model 

The definition of group mobility model given in [@| was intuitive and descriptive, but 
lacked a theoretical model to rigorously characterize its properties. Furthermore, the 
model was based on the existence and knowledge of a centralized reference point for 
each group, which characterizes group movements. However, assuming that per-group 
information such as reference points are known a priori to all mobile nodes is unrealis- 
tic. For example, when a new node is first introduced to an ad-hoc network, it does not 
have prior knowledge about the reference points, or even which group it is in. 

In this work, we assume that the nodes only have access to its local states, which 
include its distance to all its neighboring nodes, derived from the physical layer. With 
this assumption, the group mobility model needs to be redefined so that it is charac- 
terized based on fully distributed states, e.g., distances between nodes, rather than the 

’ Strictly speaking, we need to impose some restrictions on the degree of dynamics with respect 
to group membership changes. It may not exceed the frequency of running the adaptive service 
provisioning algorithm. 
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availability of a reference point. Intuitively, nodes within the same group tends to have 
a high probability of keeping stable distances from each other. 

In this paper, we assume that all nodes have identical and fixed transmission range 
r in the ad-hoc network, and that if the distance between two nodes || AB|| < r, they 
are in-range nodes (or neighboring nodes) that are able to communicate directly with 
a single-hop wireless link, denoted by AB = 1, otherwise they are out-of-range nodes 
with AB = 0. If there exists a multi-hop wireless communication path between A 
and B interconnected by in-range wireless links, we claim that A and B is mutually 
reachable. 

We first define the term Adjacently Grouped Pair (AGP) of nodes. 

Definition 1. Nodes A and B form an Adjacently Grouped Pair (AGP), denoted by 
A ^ B, if 1 1 AS 1 1 obeys normal distribution with a mean p, < r, and a standard 
deviation a < Umax, where || AB|| denotes the distance between A and B. 

In practice, rather than the absolute value of amax, one is often interested in the 
ratio of the standard deviation to the mean of a distribution, commonly referred to as 
coefficient of variation CVmax, (0 < CV^ax < 1), where Oraax = r * CVmax- 




(a) Two nodes as k-related nodes defined by AGP relations 

Adjacently Grouped Pair 



Fig. 1. Using Adjacently Grouped Pairs to Form a Group. 

Figure D](a) shows such a pair of nodes. Intuitively, this definition captures the fact 
that if two adjacent nodes are in the same group over a period of time, the distance be- 
tween them stabilizes around a mean value p with small variations, while p < r so that 
they can communicate wirelessly. Although it is possible that they may be out of range 
from each other (|| Ai3|| > r) intermittently, the probability is low based on the density 
function of normal distribution. In addition, a represents the degree of variations. The 
mobility patterns of nodes are more similar to each other with a smaller a. 

We now define the term k-related with Adjacently Grouped Pairs. 

k 

Definition 2. Nodes A and B are k-related, denoted by A ^ B (k > 1), if there 
exist intermediate nodes Ci,C 2 , ■ ■ ■ , Ck, such that A Ci, Ci C 2 , ■ ■ ■ ,Ci ^ 
C,+i,...,Cfc ° B. 

Figure ^b) illustrates such definition. We further define the nodes A and B as re- 

0 k 

lated, denoted hy A B, if either A ~ i? or there exists fc > 1, such that A ^ B. Note 
that even if A ^ i?, || Ai3|| does not necessarily obey normal distribution. In addition, it 
may be straightforwardly derived that the relation A ^ B is both commutative (in that 
if A ^ S, then B ^ A), and transitive (in that if A ~ B and B C, then A ~ C). 

We now formally define the term group in our group mobility model. 
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Definition 3. Aoc/ei Ai,A 2 , . . . , An are in one group G, denoted by A G G, ifVijj, 1 < 
i,j <n,A^^ Aj. 

It may be proved^ that for nodes A and B and groups G,Gi,G 2 , 

- ii Ag G and A ^ B, then B G G. 

- A Ag G and ^{A ^ B), then B ^ G. 

- ii Ag G\, B G G 2 and A ^ B, then Gi = G 2 - 

- if A G Gi, B G G 2 and ~^{A ~ B), then G\ ^ G 2 . 

- if A G G\ and Ag G 2 , then Gi = G 2 . 




Fig. 2. Grouping Nodes. 

These properties ensure that groups defined by Definition 3 are disjoint sets of nodes 
in an ad-hoc network. Note that Definition 3 is novel in that group memberships are de- 
termined by similarity of mobility patterns (or relative stability of distances) discovered 
over time, not geographic proximity at any given time. This rules out the misconception 
that as long as A and B are neighboring nodes, they belong to the same group. Figure 
0 gives an example. Figure 0a) shows that A ^ B and B ^ G, hence A B G , 
which forms one group {A, B, G}. In comparison. Figure 0b) shows only A ^ B.fn 
this case, although A and G (or B and G) are neighboring nodes, A ^ G {or B ^ G) 
does not hold. We thus have two disjoint groups {A, B} and {G}. This scenario may 
arise when two groups are briefly merged geographically but separated again, due to 
different directions of travel. 

3 Theoretical Analysis 

The motivation of proposing the group mobility model is to accurately identify groups 
of nodes that show similar mobility pattern and maintain a stable structure over time. 
Therefore, it is with high probability that nodes within the same group tend to be mutu- 
ally reachable. For an adaptive service that includes multiple identical service instances 
running on individual nodes, this is particularly beneficial to the goal of improving ser- 
vice accessibility with minimum resources. Intuitively, the ideal case is that, should we 
have an algorithm to capture grouping information with perfect accuracy at any given 
time, we would have placed one service instance in each of the groups, and trivially 
achieved the best service accessibility with minimum resource overheads. 

^ Proof omitted for space limitations. 
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However, in reality there are two difficulties that prevent us to achieve the ideal 
scenario. First, groups are detected on the fly with a distributed algorithm based on local 
states, and thus may not be able to be identified with perfect accuracy. Second, with 
dynamic group membership, service instances may need to be created and terminated 
even with a perfect grouping algorithm. To address these problems, a realistic approach 
is to first quantitatively define a QoS parameter as the optimization goal with regards 
to the adaptive service, then theoretically derive the upper and lower bounds of such a 
QoS parameter, and finally design a best possible algorithm in realistic scenarios. 



3.1 Service Efficiency 

We first define two parameters to quantitatively analyze different aspects of QoS in 
service provisioning. At any given time t, let N be the total number of nodes in the 
network, Ns{t) be the number of service instances, and Na{t) be the number of nodes 
that are reachable from at least one node that runs a service instance, thus having access 
to the adaptive service. We then define service coverage S cover and service cost Scost 
as 



Scoverit) = and ScoAt) = (1) 

The objective is obviously to have the maximum service coverage while incurring 
the lowest possible service cost. This objective is characterized by the definition of a 
new QoS parameter, service efficiency S, defined as 



S cover jt) _ Ng{t) 
Scost{t) Ns{t) 



( 2 ) 



There is one additional detail related to the definition S{t). Our primary goal for 
the adaptive service is to reach as many nodes as possible, while reducing the service 
cost is only secondary. However, © treats S cover {t) and Scostif) with equal weights, 
which may not yield desired results. For example, assume that we have N nodes and 
two groups with a split of 2N/H and iV/3, all nodes in each of the groups are reachable 
from each other. To maximize S{t) in ©, we only need to place one service instance in 
the larger group and enjoy a service efficiency of 2N/3, rather than placing two service 
instances in both groups, having a service efficiency of only N/2. Therefore, assuming 
we have K{t) groups at time t, we need to rectify the definition of S{t) as; 



S{t) = while satisfying Ns{t) > K{t) (3) 

C’cost(t) 

We may then proceed with the optimization objective of maximizing the service 
efficiency S(t). 



3.2 Theoretical Analysis 

In this section, we derive the lower and upper bounds for S(t). Ideally, in an ad-hoc 
network with N nodes and K(t) groups at time t, if there exists a perfect grouping 
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algorithm to accurately group all nodes, we may trivially select one representative node 
in each group to host an instance of the adaptive service. We thus have 

Scost(t) = K(t), and S{t) = (4) 

If it happens that for all groups, at time fo. all nodes in each of the group are able to 
access the representative node, we have Na{to) = N, and S{to) = N/K{to), which is 
its optimal value. However, this may not be the case since there exists a low probability 
that a small subset of nodes in the same group is not reachable from the service instance. 
For the purpose of deriving global the lower and upper bounds for S{t), we start from 
examining a group consisting of m nodes. In such a group, the service efficiency is 
equivalent to the number of nodes that have access to the service instance. We show 
upper and lower bounds of the average service efficiency in such a group, and then 
extend our results to the ad-hoc network. 

Lemma 1. If A ~ B, i.e., ||^f?|| obeys a^) based on Definition 1, then Pr{AB = 
0) = 1 — where d>{x) is defined as 

Proof. The probability that A and B are out-of-range nodes is Pr(|| AB|| > r). Hence, 
Pr(AB = 0) = Pr{\\AB\\) > r) = 1 - Pr{d < r) = 1 - <P{'^). □ 

When the transmission range r is dehnite, Pr{AB = 0) increases monotonically 
as /J, increases to approach r and as a increases. 

Lemma 2. Assume that (1) A ^ B, i.e., ||^P|| obeys based on Defini- 

tion 1; (2) /i obeys uniform distribution in the interval [0,r]; and (3) a also obeys 
uniform distribution in [0,amax]- The average probability p = Pr(||A.P||) > r) = 

max 

Proof. 

P nV ptymax -i j j 

Jo Jo 

rr r<7max 17 7 ri~ r<Xmax^{^^^)diida 

^ Jo Jo ^dpda -Jo Jo 

rV ptymax -i 7 7 

Jo Jo 

r * rFmax 

We may then derive the upper and lower bounds for the average number of nodes 
that are reachable from the service instance, in a group G with m nodes {m > 0). 
Lemma 3. If node A\ hosts the only service instance in G and A\ = 

(Fig.^, then the average number of nodes that are reachable from A\ is m— (m — l)p. 
Proof. Consider X, the number of nodes that are not reachable from the service instance 
Ai in group G. Its distribution is a binomial distribution B{m— l,p), i.e., 

X has a mean of (m — l)p, and the average number of nodes that are reachable 
from i4i is m — (m — l)p. □ 



Pr{X = k) = 
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A,„ 




Fig. 3. Star-Grouped Nodes. 



Theorem 1. The upper bound of S{t) in G is m — (m — l)p. 

Proof. We claim that the average number of nodes that are reachable from A i is max- 
imized when group G is formed as a star structure as in Fig. 0 This may be proved as 
follows. Assume that a node Ai is only reachable from Ai via an intermediate node Aj. 
The average probability of this reachability is Pr{\\AiAj II < r)Pr{\\AjAi\\ < r) = 
(1 — pY, obviously it is smaller than 1 — p, which is the average probability of reach- 
ability via only a single-hop link. The star structure in a group ensures that all nodes 
Ai,i = 2, . . . , TO enjoy single-hop reachability to Ai without depending on intermedi- 
ate nodes. □ 

Theorem 2. Given an ad-hoc network with average group size to, the upper bound of 
S{t) is m — {m— l)p. 

Proof. Assume that there are K groups Gi, G 2 , . . . , Gk, with sizes mi, m 2 , ■ ■ ■ , mx- 
The total number of nodes in this network is N = J2f=i '^he average group size 

TO = N/K = iTT'i)/K. To achieve the global upper bound of S{t) in the net- 

work, upper bounds of Si{t) should be achieved locally within each of the groups. Ac- 
cording to Theorem 1 , each group should be formed as a star structure, which achieves 
an upper bound of Si{t) =mi — {mi — l)p, 1 < i < K . Therefore, the upper bound of 
S{t) is: 



- ("ii - 1)P] _ Lfci rn^ + Kp- Yf=i _ N + Kp- Np 
K ~ K ~ K 

= TO — (to — l)p □ 

Lemma 4. In group G with m nodes (m > OJ, if node A 1 hosts the only service instance 
and Ai ~ i = 1, 2, . . . , to — 1 {Fig. 0. then the average number of nodes that 

are reachable from A\ is — . 

Proof. Consider X, the number of nodes that are not reachable from the service instance 
Ai in group G. The reachability of Ai from Ai depends on all the links AjAj^i, 
j = 1,2, . . . ,i — 1, i.e., if Ai_i is not reachable, Aj,j > i are not reachable as a result. 
This leads to 

Pr{X = k) = Pr(nodes Ai,i = m, to— 1, . . . , to— fc-|-l are not reachable, all other 
nodes Aj, j = 1, 2, . . . , to — fc are reachable) =Pr{Am-kAm-k+i = 0, -^ 3 ^ 3 +t — 
j = 1, 2, . . . , TO — A: — 1) =p{l — 
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Fig. 4. Chain-Grouped Nodes. 



Here, if Ai-iAi = 0, nodes Aj are not reachable for all j > i, independent from 
AjAj+i = 0 or AjAj+i = 1. Observing this, the average number of nodes that are not 
reachable is p ~ denoted by Am-i- 

Let Bm-i = ^(1 ~ multiply by 1 — p on both sides, we have 

m—1 m—1 

(1 - = (1 - p) ^ k{l - p)— '=-1 = ^ A:(l - p)'"-'= 



m — 2 

j=0 

= Bjn-1 - (m - 1) -I- 



^ (l-p)-(l-p)"^ 
P 

(l-p)-(l-p)m 

P 



Subtract Bm-i on both sides, we have 



pBm-i = (m - 1) 



(l-p)-(l-pr 

P 



(5) 



Therefore, the average number of nodes that are not reachable from A i is Am-i = 
pBm-i =m — and the average number of nodes that are reachable from A i 

is m - Am-i = □ 

Theorem 3. The lower bound ofS(t) in G is . 

Proof. Based on the proof of Theorem 1, for any node Ai, the more intermediate nodes 
required from the service instance Ai, the less probable that it is reachable from Hi at 
time t. Obviously, the worst case is reached when all nodes in the group form a chain 
structure as in Fig. 0 □ 

Theorem 4. Given an ad-hoc network with minimum group size rrimin, the lower bound 
ofS{t) is i-(i-p) 

Proof. Assume there are K groups Gi , G 2 , . . . , Gk, with sizes mi, m 2 , . . . , rriK- The 
smallest group size is rrimin = min{mi, m 2 , . . . , m/f }. To achieve the global lower 
bound of S{t) in the network, lower bounds of Si{t) should be achieved locally within 
each of the groups. According to Theorem 3, each group should be formed as a chain 
structure, achieving a lower bound of Si{t) = ' , 1 < i < K . Hence, for the 

entire network, we have 



S{t) 






Kp 



K 
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K-Eha-p) 

Kp 



1 - (1 -p)™™- 

P 



Therefore, the lower bound of S(t) is ^ — 



□ 



4 Adaptive Service Provisioning Algorithm 

Taking the definition of group mobility model (Sect. n and its analytical properties, we 
propose a fully distributed algorithm, referred to as the adaptive service provisioning 
algorithm, that enables dynamic service instance creation and termination in each of the 
nodes. For this purpose, the algorithm first identifies group memberships of nodes by 
leveraging the definition of the group mobility model, then selects representative nodes 
that require creating and terminating service instances. The objective is to maximize 
service efficiency in the network, so that it converges to the upper bound derived in our 
theoretical analysis. From the proofs of previous theorems, we believe that the upper 
bound is achieved by having exactly one service instance for each group, if the group 
mobility model can be utilized to accurately identify the groups at any given time. 

In order to address the group division problem in the network, we start by determin- 
ing if, at time to, two neighboring nodes form an Adjacently Grouped Pair (AGP). For 
this purpose, the distance between two neighboring nodes is measured and recorded for 
a fixed number of rounds I, where I is a pre-determined size of the sampling buffer. The 
average distance d and the standard deviation s may thus be derived from these I sam- 
ples, which are used to approximate the mean value p, and standard deviation cr in the 
normal distribution. If the approximated p and a complies with Definition 1 in Sect. 
Q the two nodes are identified as an AGP. The advantage of this measurement-based 
approach is that Adjacently Grouped Pairs can be identified at run-time by only relying 
on local states of each node, e.g., its distances to all neighboring nodes. This conforms 
with our design objective of minimizing local states and message exchange overheads. 

In this algorithm, we assume that each node Ai{i = 1, . . . , N) has an unique phys- 
ical ID id{Ai), and at the initial time to, there are Kg nodes (1 < Kg « N) in the 
network that host service instances of the adaptive service. Our goal is to converge to 
the upper bound of service efficiency by dynamically initiating new service instances 
or terminating existing ones, based on identification of groups. On each node, the fol- 
lowing local states are maintained: 

- Service Instance ID [sid{Ai)\. the physical ID of the node that hosts the service 
instance that is currently reachable from Ai. 

- Profile of Measurements [P{Ai)]: a two-dimensional profile in which each row 
represents one of the neighboring nodes, and each column represents distances to 
all neighboring nodes obtained from one round of measurements. After I measure- 
ments, I samples of distances to Ai are obtained for each neighboring node, denoted 
by df"\k = l,...,l. 

- Neighboring nodes in the same group as Ai [Gn{Ai)]: the subset of neighboring 
nodes that has been identified as in the same group as Ai itself. Note that rather than 
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At time t: 
out-list := 0; 

for each node Ci in Gn{A), 1 < i < \Gn{A) \ do 

if A and Gi are out-of-range nodes then out-list := out-list -l- {Ci}; 

Current list of neighboring nodes of A is {-Bi, B 2 , ■ ■ ■ , Bk}\ 

At time f -f (i — 1) * At, 1 < i <1: 
for each neighboring node Bj , 1 < } < A: do 
Record the distance between A and Bj ; 
if A and Bj are out-of-range then -I-CX3; 

At time f -I- (Z — 1) * At: 
if == -foo then := r; 

for i = 3, . . . , Z do if d^*^ == -boo then d^*^ := max(r, -I- |); 

for each neighboring node Bj , 1 < j < A: do 

calculate the average distance dj := /h 

calculate the sample estimate of a standard deviation Sj ~ 
if dj < r and Sj < amax then 
Gn{A) ~ Gu{A) -h {Bj}; 
if A ^ Gn{Bj) then Gn(Bj) ■- G„{Bj) + {A}; 
else if Bj e G„{A) then Gn(A) := G„(A) — Bj; 

for each node Gi in out-list, 1 < i < |out-list| do 

if A and Gi are out-of-range then G„{A) := G„{A) — {Gi}; 

if A hosts a service instance then 

sid{A) := max{id(A), sid(A), sid(Aj) while Aj £ Gn(A)}; 
if sid{A) 7^ id{A) then terminate the service instance on A; 
else 

sid{A) := max{sid(A), sid{Aj) while Aj £ Gn(A)}; 
if sid{A) == —1 then 

if there exists a neighboring node Bj ^ Gn{A), sid{Bj) 7^ —1 
and sid{Bj) is reachable from A then 

A sends a service replication request to the group of [Bj); 

A starts to execute a new service instance; 
sid(A) = id{A); 






Fig. 5. The Adaptive Service Provisioning Algorithm, 
maintaining all nodes in the same group as A^, this set only contains neighboring 
nodes that are in the same group. 



The algorithm to be executed on a specific node A is given in Fig. 0 Its highlights 
are illustrated as follows. Initially, at time to when the algorithm starts, all nodes are 
assigned initial states G„(Ai) = %,i = 1, . . . ,N , and sid{Ai) = i if A^ hosts a service 
instance, otherwise sid{Ai) = — 1. The algorithm then starts to be executed periodically 
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in each of the nodes, updating local states sid{Ai), P{Ai) and Gn{Ai). For a node A, 
the algorithm may be divided into four phases. 

- Preparation Phase. As A starts to run the algorithm, it first examines if any nodes 
in Gn{A) is currently out of range. If so, this node may be previously added to 
Gn (^) by mistak^ we thus temporarily add it into a locally maintained out-list. 

- Measurement Phase. For each neighboring node, A measures the distance for I 
times between itself and its neighboring node0 

- Gn (A) Calculation Phase. According to the profile, if A finds that a neighboring 
node, e.g., Ak, is in its group, A and Ak will add each other in their respective 
Gn{Ai). On the other hand, existing nodes in Gn{A) may be removed if measure- 
ments do not show AGP properties. 

- sid{A) Update Phase. If A is hosting a service instance, the service instance ID of 
A is updated as: 

sid{A) = max{ic?(A), sid{A), sid{Aj) while Aj G G„(A)} (6) 

If the updated service instance ID is not id{A), which means another node in the 
same group is currently hosting a service instance, A will then terminate its own in- 
stance. On the other hand, if another node Ai does not host any service instances, and it 
can not find any service instances in its G„(Ai), it will probe its non-AGP neighboring 
nodes and examine if they have access to any service instances. If so, it creates an iden- 
tical replication of the service instance. Otherwise, the group that A ^ is in will continue 
to be out of reach from any service instances, and they will regularly poll their new 
non-AGP neighboring nodes to examine if a service instance may be replicated. Once it 
is replicated, the changes of service instance IDs will be propagated to the entire group. 



5 Performance of Adaptive Service Provisioning Algorithm 

We conduct simulation experiments to evaluate the performance of the adaptive service 
provisioning algorithm. The performance metrics that are measured include (1) num- 
ber of identified groups with different GVmax values; (2) service coverage and service 
cost; (3) service efficiency; (4) service turnovers, i.e., migration of service instances 
due to creations and terminations. This gauges the probability of having stable service 
instances remain on the same nodes. 

The simulated mobile ad-hoc network consisted of 100 mobile hosts roaming in a 
square region of 800 * 800 meters, with all boundaries connected, i.e., nodes reaching 
one edge of the region will emerge on the opposite edge and continue to move on in its 
previous direction. The transmission range r is set to be 60 to. 

We assume that there exists group mobility behavior in the network. When approx- 
imating such group movements, we divide the nodes into 10 disjoint sets, each set has a 

^ For example, the two nodes may happen to be close to each other when the algorithm was 
executed in a previous round. 

^ If the samples can not be obtained momentarily because of node mobility, the distance is 
estimated assuming constant velocity. 
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randomly generated size and has independent group-wise mobility pattern. The move- 
ment of a particular node consists of a motion vector following group mobility, and 
another motion vector showing its own random movement. Please note that nodes in 
the same set are not necessarily identified as in one group based on our adaptive service 
provisioning algorithm, since the algorithm is designed to detect groups strictly based 
on local states in the nodes themselves. 

Initially each node Ai is assigned a unique ID id{Ai) and it is in a group of its own. 
Other parameters in the simulation include (1) CVmax — 0.25 (except for Fig. |6(a)| 
where we investigate the impact of CVmax on the number of groups); (2) The initial 
number of service instances is 5. (3) Distance sampling size I is 20; (4) Each node runs 
the algorithm every 100 time units. The simulation runs for 1000 time units. 

Figure |6(a)| shows that the algorithm is effective and efficient in classifying nodes 
into groups. The number of groups converges rapidly to a stable value with a small 
degree of fluctuations. In addition, we have observed that the parameter CVmax may 
affect both the convergence rate and stable values. Such observations are as expected, 
since larger CVmax represents more relaxed criteria for identifying groups. However, 
we have observed that the effects of CVmax on the stable number of groups are insignif- 
icant. 




(a) Number of Groups with Different (b) Service Coverage and Service Cost. 
CVmax Values. 



Fig. 6. Experimental Results; Part I. 

Figure |6(b)| shows the service coverage S cover {t) and service cost Scost{t)- We have 
observed that after the initial stage of convergence, ScOver{t) is generally stable. There 
are some brief time periods that ScOver{t) decreases, due to the fact that a subset of 
nodes roam away from a larger group and are thus temporarily out of service. However, 
the adaptive service resumes after this subset of nodes creates a new service instance 
by replicating from another passing-by group. With respect to the service cost S cost{t). 
Figure I^^H^Ihas shown that it remains near a constant and low level. 

Figure !? (^ compares the service coverage achieved with and without executing the 
adaptive service provisioning algorithm. Since the average number of service instances 
is approximately 8 to 12 when the algorithm is executed on all nodes, we assign 10 
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service instances in the simulation in which the algorithm is not used. Since the initial 
number of service instances is only 5 for the case with the algorithm, it is normal that 
initially the service coverage with the algorithm is less, compared to that without the 
algorithm executing. However, after a stabilizing period, the service coverage with the 
algorithm is shown to be better and much more stable than that without the algorithm. 

During the simulation, we record the list of service nodes every 10 time units, which 
is compared to its counterpart in previous time instants. Service turnovers are charac- 
terized as follows. When a particular node begins to host a new service instance, or 
when an existing node terminates its service instance, we increment the measurement 
by 1. Shown in Fig. P(b)l the measured values essentially indicates the frequency of 
service migration from one node to another. It is only during the starting stage of the 
simulation that service turnovers are as large as 3, due to initial service replication. Af- 
terwards, service turnovers remain around 0, except for very few time periods when the 
service instances are rearranged to adapt to behavioral changes in the network. 



With adaptive service provisioning algorithm 





(a) Service Coverage with and without Our (b) Service Turnovers. 

Algorithm. 



Fig. 7. Experimental Results: Part II. 

Figurel^shows the service efficiency S{t) with its upper and lower bounds, theoret- 
ically derived in Sect. 0 Recall that the upper and lower bounds depend on the m and 
trimin, which is the average and smallest group size, respectively. Since m and rrimin 
varies over time, the upper and lower bounds are not constants and vary accordingly. Af- 
ter the initial stabilizing period, S{t) generally remains between the derived upper and 
lower bounds, except for very rare cases where the observed S{t) is slightly over the 
upper bound. The reason is as follows. When the upper bound is derived and proved, 
a node is considered to be out of service if it is not able to access the service in its 
group; however, in our simulations, there are rare cases in which a particular node can 
not access any service instances in its own group, but is able to occasionally eavesdrop 
within its neighboring group. Finally, we may also observe from Fig. Elthat our fully 
distributed algorithm is able to achieve a service efficiency that effectively converges to 
long-term stable values of its derived upper bound. 
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Time Units 



Fig. 8. Service Efficiency S{t) and Its Derived Upper and Lower Bounds. 

6 Conclusions and Future Work 

In this paper, we have presented a novel group mobility model that depends only on dis- 
tances between pairs of nodes to identify groups in an ad-hoc network. Based on such a 
model, we show a fully distributed and adaptive algorithm that dynamically rearranges 
the placement of service instances, with an objective of achieving the maximum pos- 
sible service efficiency. We have illustrated through simulations that our algorithm is 
effective to achieve such an objective. As part of the future work, we are investigating 
the problem of network partition prediction. From Fig. |6(b)l there is a period of service 
interruptions when a set of nodes have partitioned from its original group. Should such 
partitioning be predicted and service instances be replicated, the adaptive service could 
have been guaranteed without interruptions. 
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Abstract. We present and evaluate two experimental extensions to RSVP in 
terms of protocol specification and implementation. These extensions are tar- 
geted at apparent shortcomings of RSVP to carry out lightweight signalling for 
end systems. Instead of specifying new protocols, our approach in principle 
aims at developing an integrated protocol suite, initially in the framework set 
by RSVP. This work is based on our experience on implementing and evalu- 
ating the basic RSVP specification. The extensions will be incorporated in the 
next public release of our open source software. 

1 Introduction 

There have been numerous proposals for QoS signalling protocols, which exhibit dif- 
ferences along certain, partially interdependent, characteristics, for example with re- 
spect to participating entities, interaction mode, flexibility, generality, supported 
services, among others. The Resource ReSerVation Protocol (RSVP) [1] provides a 
rich set of functionality and has been chosen for standardization by the IETF [2]. 
However, the basic specification of RSVP considerably has shortcomings in a variety 
of contexts, in which the specific set of RSVP’s features are either over- or under- 
dimensioned. 

• Embedded end systems often have strict limitations with regard to their process- 
ing power and memory equipment. Therefore, it is imperative to keep the respec- 
tive requirements of any signalling protocol as low as possible. Running a full 
RSVP daemon on such an end system might not be the appropriate configuration. 

• A number of valid service models exist, in which the performance can be de- 
scribed as transmission rate over certain time intervals. In this case, RSVP’s abil- 
ity to collect path characteristics might not be needed. Furthermore, RSVP is de- 
signed to support multi-point to multi-point communication. This design require- 
ment imposes a receiver-oriented reservation model and thus, a two-way session 
setup, which might not be needed for simple unicast communication. Therefore, 
a sender-oriented one-way reservation setup can be a sensible extension to RSVP. 

The eventual goal of our work is to design an integrated protocol suite, which can be 
broken down to a few well-defined subsets for specific scenarios. Our current work 
is based on RSVP, because it seems to be a good candidate to start this investigation. 
We expect to either be able to actually design such a protocol suite within the frame- 
work set by RSVP, or alternatively, to gain important insight to design such a proto- 
col suite from scratch, if RSVP turns out not to be an appropriate basis. 
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The rest of this paper is structured as follows. In Section 2, we present two exten- 
sions to RSVP. A performance-related evaluation is presented in Section 3 and the pa- 
per is wrapped up with a conclusion and an outlook to future work in Section 4. 

2 RSVP Extensions 

As discussed in Section 1, there are several circumstances under which the current 
RSVP specification is improvable to accommodate specific requirements. In this sec- 
tion, we present according protocol extensions for RSVP. 

2.1 Remote Clients 

RSVP defines two alternative methods to transmit messages between RSVP-capable 
nodes. RSVP messages are either transmitted as raw IP packets or using UDP encap- 
sulation [2]. When using UDP encapsulation, packets are addressed to well-defined 
ports. If multiple clients run on a single end system, this addressing scheme requires 
a central manager entity (usually the RSVP daemon) to receive and dispatch incoming 
messages. For outgoing messages, it seems to be possible to use the same port num- 
bers by multiple application processes, but this might not be supported on all plat- 
forms. For embedded devices, the effort of running a dedicated RSVP daemon might 
be prohibitively expensive, even if this daemon does not need the full functionality. 
An elegant solution is to define additional protocol mechanisms which allow an RSVP 
daemon running on the first RSVP-capable hop to administer and communicate re- 
motely with a number of clients. These clients in turn only need to implement RSVP 
stubs and except for the special addressing scheme, participate in the full RSVP sig- 
nalling procedure. This interaction is shown as remote API in Figure 1. 




Fig. 1. Remote Client Extension. 

The remote client extension can be realized through a new message type, InitAPI, 
and reusing the LIH field of the RSVPHOP object. In the notation of [2], the InitAPI 
message is defined as follows. 

<InitAPI Message> ::= <Common Header> [ <INTEGRITY> ] 

<SESSION> <RSVP_HOP> 

An additional flag in the SESSION object distinguishes whether a message is used 
to register or de -register a client. Of course, the detailed representation of protocol el- 
ements could be chosen differently, if necessary for any purpose. Both registration 
and de-registration messages carry the local IP address of the client system as part of 
the RSVP HOP object. The LIH field of this object is used to carry the local UDP 
port, which is chosen arbitrarily by the clients. Clients communicate to the remote 
RSVP daemon through a well-known port. In general, from the point of view of the 
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RSVP daemon, a client operates similar to a regular RSVP hop, distinguished only 
by the registration process and UDP communication. Client registration is done using 
soft state, i.e. clients have to regularly refresh their registration, otherwise all respec- 
tive state is timed out at the RSVP daemon. The periodic refresh is triggered by the 
RSVP daemon and other protocol messages are not refreshed between the daemon 
and the client in order to avoid complicated timer management at the client side. The 
application using the client API can optionally initiate retransmission of requests, if 
desired. In order to enable end-to-end consensus about established reservations, con- 
firmation messages do not terminate at the daemon as in [2], but are forwarded to the 
client. Of course, the first-hop RSVP node must be in the path between the client and 
the other end system. Additionally, the client system is responsible for exerting traf- 
fic control on incoming reservation requests and allocating resources. This is identi- 
cal to regular RSVP processing and even mostly independent of the signalling pro- 
tocol at all, but rather on the actual link technology and its dimensioning. 

2.2 One-Pass Reservations 

In its basic form, RSVP uses a bidirectional message exchange to set up an end-to- 
end simplex reservation. This procedure is called one-pass with advertising (OPWA) 
[2] and used for the following purposes. In order to support heterogeneous requests 
from multiple receivers within a multicast group, reservations are requested and es- 
tablished from the receiver to the sender. The advertising phase is needed to route 
reservation requests along the reverse data path to the sender. Furthermore, to flexi- 
bly support a variety of service classes and to enable precise calculation of reserva- 
tion parameters for delay -bounded services, appropriate data are collected during the 
advertisement phase and delivered to the receiver. 

As discussed in Section 1, there are a number of scenarios in which both features 
are not needed. In such cases, the original OPWA procedure represents an unneces- 
sary signalling overhead for both end systems and intermediate nodes. Additionally, 
there might be situations where an initial (potentially duplex) reservation establish- 
ment by the initiator is desirable as fast as possible, which can later optionally be 
overridden by appropriate signalling requests from the responder and in turn the ini- 
tiator. We have designed a true one-pass service establishment mechanism, which al- 
lows to handle such situations. It fully interacts with traditional RSVP signalling, 
such that it is possible to optionally override an initial one-pass reservation with later 
requests. The operation of a one-pass reservation as duplex request is shown in 
Figure 2. The figure shows the situation for a responder overriding a reservation in- 
stalled by the initiator. Below, we specify the protocol elements for this extension. 

A new message type, PathResv, is defined to indicate that reservations based on 
the transmitted TSpec shall be established through the transmission of this message. 
Other than the message type, the syntax is exactly the same as for a Path message. In 
order to request a duplex reservation, the following object can optionally be added to 
a PathResv message 

DUPLEX_Obj ect ::= <SenderReceivePort xReceiverSendPort > 

The DUPLEX object carries the reverse port information, assuming that the same 
transport protocol is used in both directions. Again, this specification can easily be 
changed or extended, if necessary for any purpose. The duplex extension is only sen- 
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Fig. 2. One-Pass Duplex Request with Subsequent Override. 

sible, when symmetric paths can be assumed between two end systems and further- 
more, only for unicast communication. Consequently, duplex requests for multicast 
sessions must be ignored at intermediate nodes. 

The advantages of such an extension are quite obvious. First, it reduces signalling 
complexity for end systems, by offering a one-pass request model without active in- 
volvement of the responder. Optionally, a confirmation message could be send back 
to the initiator, in order to assure the end-to-end service establishment, but we have 
not implemented that, yet. By reducing the overall signalling effort to a single pass, 
intermediate nodes are relieved from processing effort, as well, because of fewer total 
messages. Thereby, this mechanism enables lightweight signalling in the framework 
of RSVP. These advantages are increased even further when one-pass duplex signal- 
ling is employed. Optionally, one-pass session establishment can be overridden by lat- 
er requests from both initiator and responder. In this case, any state that has been in- 
directly created through one-pass mechanisms is replaced by regular state. While this 
usage scenario eventually leads to the same overall signalling costs as using tradition- 
al RSVP, it allows for a faster initial session establishment, because only one half of 
the round-trip is needed. As a side effect, the remote API extension also allows to bet- 
ter integrate legacy and new RSVP-incapable end-systems, because no interaction 
with low-level system services is needed to port it to such platforms. 

3 Evaluation 

The extensions presented in Section 2 have been implemented in our RSVP engine 
[3]. In this section, we present and discuss the consequences of the proposed RSVP 
extensions. This investigation is focused on performance-related aspects. 

3.1 Remote Clients 

In order to evaluate the remote client extension, there is not much virtue in running 
large scale performance experiments, because in reality, a first-hop RSVP node is less 
likely to be challenged by requests from a lot of clients. In general, the number of ses- 
sions that can be handled with this implementation can be estimated to be in the same 
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order of magnitude than what can be sustained at a regular router. It is more interest- 
ing to study the effects of the remote client extensions on actual client applications. 
We look at two interesting numbers, which give an indication that the usage of the 
remote client API probably does not constitute a severe difficulty, even on small em- 
bedded systems. We have taken a very simple rate-based UDP sender and compiled 
it with and without using the remote RSVP API. The library has been statically linked 
and we report the size of executables as well as the size of memory allocation for var- 
ious platforms. 



Table 1. Size of Client’s Executables and Memory Allocation in Bytes. 



Platform 


Linux 2.2 (Intel) 


FreeBSD 3.4 (Intel) 


Solaris 2.6 (Sparc) 


Memory Type 


Footprint 


Data 


Footprint 


Data 


Footprint 


Data 


with RSVP 


96532 


980K 


171912 


1180K 


268736 


1832K 


without 

RSVP 


12488 


904K 


83368 


1016K 


141736 


1648K 


Delta (RSVP) 


84044 


76K 


88544 


164K 


127000 


184K 



These results listed in Table 1 remain to be interpreted in the context of real em- 
bedded systems, but bearing in mind that the example client is a very simple program 
consisting of less than 300 lines of code, it can be concluded from these numbers that 
the increase in executable size and memory allocation due to enabling RSVP capa- 
bility does not seem prohibitively expensive. 

3.2 One-Pass RSVP Signalling 

In this section, we report a series of experiments comparing the performance of tra- 
ditional RSVP signalling with one-pass signalling. Because our RSVP implementa- 
tion is continually worked on and improved, we report new numbers for traditional 
signalling, instead of taking them from [4]. All experiments are carried out in the 
same environment as reported in [4], namely a topology of 450MHz standard Pen- 
tium III based PCs running FreeBSD 3.4. For all experiments, we generate a number 
of sessions and then periodically create and delete sessions in order to simulate an 
average lifetime of 4 minutes. In all experiments, we report the worst-case CPU 
processing load and memory allocation at intermediate nodes. Each experiment has 
run for several minutes and the CPU load number has always stabilized around a val- 
ue smaller than the peak load. There are no memory leaks in our software, such that 
the memory allocation remains stable for a given number of flows, as well. 

The performance figures for traditional RSVP signalling can be found in Table 2. 
Although there are slight differences to the earlier numbers reported in [4], it can be 
concluded that the results are quite similar in their essence. The main difference is 
given by a decreased variable memory allocation per flow of approximately 1450 
bytes, compared to approximately 1850 bytes reported in [4]. In order to evaluate the 
one-pass reservation mechanism, the same experiment has been run, but employing 
the one-pass reservation scheme. The results are given in Table 2, as well. 
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Table 2. Performance of Traditional and One-Pass Signalling. 



Experiment Settings 


Traditional Signalling 


One-Pass Signalling 


Number 
of Flows 


Average 

Lifetime 


Load 
(% CPU) 


Memory 
(in KB) 


Load 
(% CPU) 


Memory 
(in KB) 


0 


- 


0.00 


2932 


0.00 


3004 


20000 


240 sec 


24.56 


31628 


16.70 


27288 


40000 


240 sec 


49.56 


60340 


34.18 


51588 


60000 


240 sec 


74.56 


89060 


52.25 


75888 


80000 


240 sec 


- 


- 


70.17 


100188 



Although the implementation has not been optimized for one-pass reservations, at 
all, a significant improvement of the overall performance is visible. This can be ex- 
plained mainly by the lower amount of messages that are transmitted. The perform- 
ance of one-pass signalling is linear to the number flows, as expected, and the memory 
usage is decreased by more than 200 bytes per flow, compared to traditional signal- 
ling. This result is definitely promising with respect to further consideration and po- 
tential optimization of this mechanism. 

4 Conclusions and Future Work 

In this paper, we have evaluated two experimental extensions to RSVP. These exten- 
sions are targeted at different scenarios, in which the current specification of RSVP 
does not provide an adequate set of functionality. The extensions have been imple- 
mented and tested to investigate their effect on RSVP’s implementation and process- 
ing effort. It turns out that the extensions can be realized and used with acceptable ef- 
fort. 

Since the eventual goal of this work is to investigate and design a flexible QoS sig- 
nalling suite, much additional work remains to be carried out. There are plenty of other 
potential protocol mechanisms, for example in the field of reservation aggregation. By 
experimental combination of such mechanisms in a common framework set by our in- 
itial RSVP implementation, we hope to gain further insight towards the goal of de- 
signing a flexible and modular signalling protocol suite. 
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Abstract. Guaranteed QoS for multimedia applications is based on re- 
served resources in each intermediate node on the whole end-to-end path. 
This can be achieved more effectively for stationary nodes than for mobile 
nodes. Many multimedia applications become useless if the continuity is 
disturbed due to end-to-end or slow re-reservations of resources each 
time a mobile node moves so that its point-of-presence in the IP network 
changes. Additionally, due to lack of QoS support from the correspondent 
node, mobile nodes would need a way to reserve at least local resources, 
especially wireless link resources. This paper proposes small modifica- 
tions to the standard Internet resource reservation protocol, RSVP, so 
that initial resource reservations and re-reservations due to terminal mo- 
bility can often be done locally in an access network. This is clearly a 
significant improvement to the current RSVP. 



1 Introduction 

Future mobile networks will be based on IP technology. This implies that, on 
the network layer, all traffic, both traditional data and streamed data like au- 
dio or video, is transmitted as independent packets. At the same time different 
multimedia applications are becoming increasingly popular. These applications 
require better than best-effort service from the connecting network. They re- 
quire strict Quality of Service (QoS) with guaranteed minimum bandwidth and 
maximum delay. Other applications, such as telnet-type applications, would also 
benefit from a differentiated treatment. 

The Internet Engineering Task Force (IETF) has proposed two main mod- 
els for providing differentiated treatment of packets in routers. The Integrated 
Services (IntServ) model |2| together with the Resource Reservation Protocol 
(RSVP) gpi] provides per-flow guaranteed end-to-end transmission service. 
The Differentiated Services (DiffServ) framework |2] provides non-signaled flow 
differentiation that usually provides but does not guarantee proper transmission 
service. The problems with these architectures are that RSVP requires support 
from both communication end points and from the intermediate nodes. DiffServ 
requires support from the underlying network. The Internet Architecture Board 
has outlined additional issues related to these two architectures |Zj . 

Let’s consider a scenario, where a fixed network correspondent node (CN) 
would be sending a data stream to a mobile node behind a wireless link. If the 
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correspondent node does not support RSVP it cannot signal its exact traffic 
characteristics to the network and request specific forwarding services. Likewise, 
with DiffServ, the multimedia stream will get a relative prioritized service which 
may result in changing visual and audio quality in the receiving application; even 
if the connecting wired network is over-provisioned, the wireless link bandwidth 
is limited. 

In the absence of end-to-end QoS, a mobile node could still inform the ac- 
cess network of its resource requests for both outgoing and incoming traffic. This 
would be very beneficial, even if the QoS concepts are only in the access network. 
Furthermore, the same solution would allow, for example, the mobile node to re- 
serve wireless resources independently from end-to-end resources. Therefore, we 
will consider, for illustration purposes, a scenario with a mobile access network 
and mobile nodes that are aware of the proposed signaling mechanism (Figure 
^1. Reserving local resources is especially important in wireless access networks, 
where the bottleneck resource is most probably the wireless link. 




Fig. 1. Reference Architecture with a Mobile Access Network. 



We propose a signaling mechanism based on a slightly modified RSVP. Ac- 
cess network specific reservations would be distinguished from the end-to-end 
reservations. The mobile node does not need to know the access network topol- 
ogy or the nodes that will reserve the local resources. The reservation message 
itself identifies the intention and the IP routing will find the network node to 
respond to the reservation. 

We propose to use one of the reserved bits in the RSVP common header to 
identify the local messages. The proposed mechanism is mobile node centric in 
that the mobile needs to request the treatment for all its flows, both outgoing and 
incoming. The mechanism would operate alongside the end-to-end mechanisms 
and complement the range of services offered by the access network. However, 
the scheme is not tied to only mobile networks but can be used in any network 
that needs flexible local resource management. 

2 Overview of the Solution 

Currently we can identify two primary ways to signal QoS requirements to an 
access network: DiffServ Code Points (DSCP) and RSVP with IntServ. In the 
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DifFServ-based solution the mobile node can mark the upstream packets but 
must know the proper DSCP values. For the downstream the gateway on the 
edge of the access network must be able to mark the incoming packets with 
proper code points. This can be accomplished with default values for different 
micro flows in the Service Level Agreement negotiated between the client and 
the ISP. 

Another way to find the code point values could be to use a Bandwidth 
Broker that dynamically returns the proper code point for each flow: 

when the first packet of a flow arrives, the gateway requests the proper code 
point from the Bandwidth Broker. The gateway maintains a mapping from micro 
flow identification to the code point (soft state) so that future packets can be 
directly identified and labelled. A third way would be to define a protocol that 
the mobile node could use to dynamically adjust the mapping information stored 
in the gateway. 

RSVP can provide the signalling mechanism for QoS requirements to the ac- 
cess network. For upstream reservations, the mobile node would send the PATH 
message to the gateway, which would return the RESV message and set up the 
reservations. The gateway would act as an RSVP proxy jSj. However, the reser- 
vation in the downlink direction is not as straightforward since the downlink 
reservation needs to be initiated by the RSVP proxy. We would need a way to 
trigger the proxy to initiate the RSVP signalling for a downlink flow. 

These mechanisms do not seem to solve the problem entirely. The DiffServ 
mechanisms cannot provide explicit resource reservations and are less flexible 
for giving specific treatment to different flows. The problem with the RSVP 
proxy approach is that the proxy cannot automatically distinguish reservations 
that would be answered by the correspondent node and reservations that would 
require interception. Additionally, the RSVP proxy needs a way to know when 
to allocate resources for incoming flows. Mobile access networks also add to the 
problems, since mobile nodes can frequently change their point of presence in 
the network and resource allocations need to be re-arranged. 

Our proposed solution is based on the RSVP proxy and the RSVP local 
repair mechanism. We suggest using the left most bit of the four flag bits in the 
RSVP common header to differentiate reservations that are internal to the access 
network. We call the flag the RSVP Proxy flag (RP). The enhanced RSVP proxy 
is called the Correspondent RSVP Proxy server. We also add a new message type 
called Proxy PATH message. Alternatively, the flag could be replaced by a full 
object similar to the CAP object m, but this would introduce 8 new bytes for 
the transfer of a single bit over the wireless link. 

When a mobile node wants to reserve resources in the local network, it uses 
the RP flag to indicate a local reservation. The structure of the RSVP messages 
follow the standard, even the intended receiver is set to be the host that the 
mobile node is communicating with. The correspondent RSVP proxy that inter- 
cepts the RSVP message will notice that the flag was set, does not forward the 
message further and responds according to the following description. 
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Mobile node Correspondent RSVP Proxy 



Mobile node Correspondent RSVP Proxy 
Proxv PATH. rnf=l 




PATH, rpf=l 



PATH, rpf=l 




RESV, rpf=l 



RESV, rpf=l 



Fig. 2. Upstream Reservation. 



Fig. 3. Downstream Reserva- 
tion. 



Upstream Transfers 

Setting upstream reservations is straightforward and follows the RSVP Proxy 
functionality (Figure^) - The mobile node sends the PATH message to the corre- 
spondent node with the RP flag set. When the proxy receives the PATH message, 
it notes that the reservation is meant to stay within the access network and re- 
sponds with a RESV message. It will not forward the PATH message further to 
the next hop. 

Downstream Transfers 

For downstream flows we need a way to signal to the correspondent RSVP proxy 
to initiate the RSVP reservation setup on behalf of the correspondent node. To 
do this, the mobile node sends a Proxy PATH message to the correspondent 
node with the RP flag set (Figure E|- The Proxy PATH message is identical 
to a standard PATH message apart from the message type field. When the 
correspondent RSVP proxy intercepts this message, it notes that the message is 
meant to stay within the access network. The message type indicates that the 
proxy must initiate an RSVP reservation for a downstream flow and use the 
information in the arrived message to fill the field in the new PATH message it 
must send back to the mobile node. Thus, the proxy copies the information from 
the Proxy PATH message to the PATH message, sets the RP flag, and sends the 
message to the mobile node. It will also store the state to enable further refresh 
messages to be sent. The mobile node receives this message and responds with 
an RESV message with the RP flag set. This reserves the resources within the 
access network for the downstream. 

All the other RSVP features operate in the standard way including the local 
repair mechanism and reservation tear-down. All related messages must have the 
RP flag set in order to keep the signaling within the access network. Intermediate 
RSVP routers between the mobile node and correspondent RSVP proxy must 
forward the Proxy PATH message as an ordinary IP packet. 

The mechanism also allows RSVP to be used to signal DiffServ Code Points 
in a DiffServ access network using the RSVP DCLASS object [H . The DCLASS 
object is used to represent and carry DiffServ code points within RSVP messages. 
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The mobile node can use the DCLASS object to instruct the correspondent 
RSVP proxy to mark incoming traffic with certain DiffServ code points to trigger 
different forwarding behavior within the access network. However, the mobile 
node needs to be aware of the different code point values and the related services. 

Alternatively, the proposed mechanism could be used to signal required QoS 
information to the correspondent RSVP proxy to enable the selection of the 
proper code point. Thus, the mechanism can be used to signal relative priority 
to specific flows, without explicit resource reservations. The mechanism would 
work well in a network that supports both IntServ and DiffServ, as in |^. 



Fast Local Repair 

The Proxy PATH message could potentially be used in mobile networks to initi- 
ate a local repair for incoming flows when the mobile node is changing its point 
of presence in the network. In standard RSVP, when the mobile node has moved, 
it will need to wait until a PATH message is sent downstream, refreshing the 
reservation states on the new route. If mobility and the refresh messages are not 
coupled in any way, there might be a time interval during which the mobile node 
will not get the requested service. 

When the mobile node moves, it should send the Proxy PATH message imme- 
diately after the handover. The message is forwarded through the intermediate 
RSVP routers until it finds the cross-over RSVP router that has the reservation 
for the mobile node stored on a different interface. The message instructs the 
cross-over router to initiate a local repair by sending the needed PATH message. 

If the reservation was set for the local network, the RP flag must be set. This 
will prevent the Proxy PATH message to be routed out of the local network 
if the cross-over router would be located after the correspondent RSVP proxy. 
Thus, with local reservations, the closest of the correspondent RSVP proxy and 
cross-over router will respond to the routing change. 

In some access networks, the access network gateways could also act as cor- 
respondent RSVP proxies. If the movement of the mobile node results in packets 
flowing through a new gateway (and new proxy), the Proxy PATH message would 
re-reserve the local resources for the new path; when the mobile node moved, 
it sent a Proxy PATH message and re-reserved the resources on the new leg. 
However, asymmetric upstream and downstream routing can create problems. 

3 Concluding Remarks 

The proposed enhancement is simple to implement in an RSVP router. The 
most significant change is that the enhanced RSVP client needs to trigger the 
correspondent RSVP proxy to carry out an RSVP reservation. The enhancement, 
as we see it, would make RSVP more interesting as a QoS signaling protocol 
in future 4th generation mobile networks. Furthermore, the proposed scheme 
does not tie the location of the correspondent RSVP proxy servers; one scenario 
would be to use the signaling to allocate only wireless link resources, whereas 
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some access network could allow local reservations between the network gateway 
and the mobile nodes. 

The main problems of the enhancement are how to distinguish between end- 
to-end and local reservations at the mobile node, and the effect of asymmetric 
routing on downstream reservations: a Proxy PATH sent upstream may not find 
the right correspondent Proxy server through which the actual stream will arrive. 
A refinement to the scheme might be to use multicast to send the Proxy PATH 
and thus set reservations on all proxies; unused reservations could be left to 
timeout. Future work on the proposed local signaling include an implementation 
and performance study. 
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Abstract. This paper analyzes and compares four different mechanisms for pro- 
viding QoS in IEEE 802.1 1 wireless LANs. We have evaluated the IEEE 802.1 1 
mode for service differentiation (PCF), Distributed Fair Scheduling, Blackburst, 
and a scheme proposed by Deng et al. using the ns-2 simulator. The evaluation 
covers medium utilization, access delay, and the ability to support a large number 
of high priority mobile stations. Our simulations show that PCF performs badly, 
and that Blackburst has the best performance with regard to the above metrics. 
An advantage with the Deng scheme and Distributed Fair Scheduling is that they 
are less constrained, with regard to the characteristics of high priority traffic, than 
Blackburst is. 



1 Introduction 

As usage and deployment of wireless Local Area Networks (WLANs) increases, it is 
reasonable to expect that the demands to be able to run real-time applications will be 
the same as on wired networks. Given the relatively low bandwidth in these networks, 
the introduction of Quality of Service is indispensable. 

The IEEE 802.11 standard Q for WLANs is the most widely used WLAN stan- 
dard today. It contains a mode for service differentiation, but that has been shown to 
perform badly and give poor link utilization [0. We study and evaluate four schemes 
for providing QoS over IEEE 802. 1 1 wireless LANs, the PCF mode of the IEEE 802. 1 1 
standard [i^l. Distributed Fair Scheduling 0, Blackburst il , and a scheme proposed by 
Deng et al. m. 

1.1 IEEE 802.11 

IEEE 802. 1 1 has two different access methods, the mandatory Distributed Coordinator 
Function (DCF) and the optional Point Coordinator Function (PCF). The latter aims at 
supporting real-time traffic. 



Distributed Coordinator Function. The Distributed Coordinator Function is the basic 
access mechanism of IEEE 802. 1 1 . It uses a Carrier Sense Multiple Access with Colli- 
sion Avoidance (CSMA/CA) algorithm to mediate access to the shared medium m- 
Before sending a frame, the medium is sensed, and if it is idle for at least a DCF in- 
terframe space (DIFS), the frame is transmitted. Otherwise, a backoff time B (measured 
in time slots) is chosen randomly in the interval [0,CW), where CW is the Contention 
Window. Whenever the medium has been idle for at least a DIFS, the backoff timer is 
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decremented with one each time slot the medium remains idle. When the backoff timer 
reaches zero, the frame is transmitted. If a collision is detected (which is done by the use 
of a positive acknowledgment scheme), the contention window is doubled and a new 
backoff time is chosen. The backoff mechanism is also used after a successful trans- 
mission before sending the next frame. After a successful transmission, the contention 
window is reset to its start value, CWmin- 



Point Coordinator Function. PCF is a centralized, polling-based access mechanism 
which requires the presence of a base station that acts as Point Coordinator (PC). If 
PCF is to be used, time is divided into superframes where each superframe consists of a 
contention period where DCF is used, and a contention-free period (CFP) where PCF is 
used. The CFP is started by a beacon frame sent by the base station, using the ordinary 
DCF access method. Therefore, the CFP may be shortened since the base station has to 
contend for the medium. 

During the CFP, the PC polls each station in its polling list (the high priority sta- 
tions), when they are clear to access the medium. To ensure that no DCF stations are 
able to interrupt this mode of operation, the interframe space (IFS) between PCF data 
frames is shorter than the usual IFS (DIFS). This time is called a PCF interframe space 
(PIFS). To prevent starvation of stations that are not allowed to send during the CFP, 
there must always be room for at least one maximum length frame to be sent during the 
contention period. 

1.2 DENG 

Deng and Chang proposes a method (which we call the DENG scheme) for service 
differentiation with minimal modifications of the IEEE 802.1 1 standard [□]. It uses two 
properties of IEEE 802.11 to provide differentiation: the interframe space (IFS) used 
between data frames, and the backoff mechanism. If two stations use different IFS, a 
station with shorter IFS will get higher priority than a station with a longer IFS. To 
further extend the number of available classes, different backoff algorithms are used 
depending on the priority class. Table [D shows the four defined priority classes B- 



Table 1. DENG Priority Classes. Combining nackoff algorithms and IPS gives priorities 
0-3. p is a random variable in the interval (0,1), and i means the ith backoff procedure 
for this frame. 



Priority 


IFS 


Backoff algorithm 


0 


DIFS 


B=^ + 


X 

CL 


1 


DIFS 


B = 


X 

CL 




2 


PIFS 


B=^ + 


2^+1 
px V 


3 


PIFS 


B = 


22+i 

px V 
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1.3 Distributed Fair Scheduling 

In [21 an access scheme called Distributed Fair Scheduling (DFS) which utilizes the 
ideas behind faiiQ queuing 0 in the wireless domain is presented. It uses the backoff 
mechanism of IEEE 802. 1 1 to determine which station should send hrst. Before trans- 
mitting a frame, the backoff process is always initiated. The backoff interval calculated 
is proportional to the size of the packet to send and inversely proportional to the weight 
of the flow. This causes stations with low weights to generate longer backoff intervals 
than those with high weights, thus getting lower priority. Fairness is achieved by includ- 
ing the packet size in the calculation of the backoff interval, causing flows with smaller 
packets to get to send more often. This gives flows with equal weights the same band- 
width regardless of the packet sizes used. If a collision occurs, a new backoff interval is 
calculated using the backoff algorithm of the IEEE 802.1 1 standard. 

1.4 Blackburst 

The main goal of Blackburst HH is to minimize the delay for real-time traffic. Unlike 
the other schemes it imposes certain requirements on the high priority stations. Black- 
burst requires: 1) all high priority stations try to access the medium with equal, constant 
intervals, tsch \ and 2) the ability to jam the medium for a period of time. 

When a high priority station wants to send a frame, it senses the medium to see if it 
has been idle for a PIFS and then sends its frame. If the medium is busy, the station waits 
for the medium to be idle for a PIFS and then enters a black burst contention period. 
The station now sends a so called black burst to jam the channel. The length of the 
black burst is determined by the time the station has waited to access the medium, and 
is calculated as a number of black slots. After transmitting the black burst, the station 
listens to the medium for a short period of time (less than a black slot) to see if some 
other station is sending a longer black burst which would imply that the other station 
has waited longer and thus should access the medium first. If the medium is idle, the 
station will send its frame, otherwise it will wait until the medium becomes idle again 
and enter another black burst contention period. By using slotted time, and imposing 
a minimum frame size on real time frames, it can be guaranteed that each black burst 
contention period will yield a unique winner i). 

After the successful transmission of a frame, the station schedules the next transmis- 
sion attempt t^ch seconds in the future. This has the nice effect that real-time flows will 
synchronize, and share the medium in a TDM fashion [g|. This means that unless some 
low priority traffic comes and disturbs the order, very little blackbursting will have to 
be done once the stations have synchronized. 

Low priority stations use the ordinary CSMA/CA access method of IEEE 802. 1 1 . 



2 Evaluation 

2.1 Simulation Setup 

To evaluate the above described methods described, we used the network simulator ns- 
2G| which already has IEEE 802. 1 1 DCF functionality. We extended the simulator with 
implementations of IEEE 802. 1 1 PCE and the other schemes, and ran the simulation 
scenarios described below to measure three different metrics: throughput, access delay 
and maximum number of high priority stations. 

^ Fair in the sense that each flow is allocated bandwidth proportional to some weight. 
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Scenarios. Our simulation topology consisted of several wireless stations and one base 
station (connected to a wired node which serves as a sink for the flows from the wireless 
domain) in the wireless LAN. 

The traffic in our simulations was generated hy each station generating constant 
hit rate flows to the sink. We always used 230 hyte frames (including IP and UDP 
headers), hut varied the inter-frame interval between the simulations to vary the offered 
load, calculated as shown in CD). 



"stations i„terval„ia 

load = — 

^titrate 



( 1 ) 



Each point in our plots is an average over ten simulation runs, and the error bars 
indicate the 95% confidence interval. In the delay and throughput comparison simula- 
tions, we had 20 wireless stations and varied the fraction of high priority stations. When 
we investigated the maximum number of high priority stations we used a variable num- 
ber of stations. 



Metrics. The metrics we have used are throughput, access delay, and maximum number 
of high priority stations. To be able to see the differentiation and medium utilization of 
the schemes, we have looked at both the average throughput for the stations at each 
priority level, and the total throughput for all stations together. To compare the graphs 
from different levels of load, we plot a normalized throughput on the y axis which is 
calculated as the fraction of the offered data actually delivered to the destination. 

To determine to what extent the schemes were able to provide good service to high 
priority traffic, we ran simulations where the stations sent 65.7 kbit/s streams. We fixed 
the low priority traffic load af certain levels, and gradually increased the number of 
high priority stations to see how many simultaneous high priority stations that could get 
good service. We used two definitions of good service. The first considers throughput, 
and requires that 95% of the offered data is delivered, while the second requires access 
delay to be below 20 ms. 



Method Specific Details. Table Qshows the parameter values used in our simulations. 
For further explanation and description of the parameters, we refer to fi^raiTiTii. 



Table 2. Parameter Values Used in Uur Simulations. 



Parameter 


Value 


Parameter 


Value 


Parameter 


Value 


Parameter 


Value 


DitS 


50 


lime slot 


20 fts 


Deng high prio 


3 


DFS high weight 


0.075 


PlhS 


50 fjs 


^bitrate 


2 Mbit/s 


Deng low prio 


1 


DFS low weight 


0.025 


Superframe 


1 10 TU^ 


sizepki 


230 bytes 


Deng DIFS 


IQO fjs 


DFS Scaling_Factor 


0.02 


Max CFP 


108.85 TU 


CWmi„ 


31 


Black slot 


20 fjs 





When using PCF, during a CFP the Point Coordinator (the base station) polls the 
stations in its polling list in a round robin fashion. If all stations have been polled once, 
the CFP will be ended prematurely. If there is not enough time to poll all stations the 
next station in the list will be polled first in the next CFP. To enhance the performance of 
DFS when there is much low priority traffic, we decided to use exponential mapping [□l 
of the backoff intervals. 

2 1 rC = 1024 p.'t. 
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2.2 Results 

Our initial simulations compared the performance of the different schemes with regard 
to throughput. The simulations show that even at low loads, PCF gives low priority 
flows significantly lower throughput than the other schemes do. The PCF high priority 
stations perform acceptable at this low load, but the performance for these starts to 
deteriorate when the amount of high priority traffic increases. Fig. [I]shows how well the 
different schemes provides service differentiation with regard to throughput, and Fig. 
0 shows the total throughput, which indicates how well the different schemes utilizes 
the medium. We have run simulations with several levels of load but because of space 
limitations we only present the most interesting graphs here. 



Offered load 0.46 



Offered load 0.657 





Fraction high priority nodes Fraction high priority nodes 



Fig. 1. Average throughput for a Station at the Given Priority Level. 
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Fig. 2. Total throughput for the QoS Schemes. 



As we increased the load in our simulations (see Fig. 01 the right graph), none of the 
schemes were capable of delivering all data of the high priority stations when there are 
only high priority stations in the system. Blackburst gives the best performance both 
for high and low priority traffic. This also implies that Blackburst has the best medium 
utilization, verified in Fig.0 

An interesting observation is that the throughput for low priority traffic cases in- 
creases slightly for PCF and DENG when there is only one low priority station. Our 
hypothesis about this is that all high priority stations will send their frames in what ap- 
pears to the low priority stations as a big “chunk” (not letting any low priority traffic 
get in between their frames). After that, all high priority stations will start decrementing 
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their backoff timers, not contending for the medium. During this time, low priority sta- 
tions can access the medium. When there is only one low priority station, it will get to 
send, without contending with some other low priority station. A similar phenomenon 
occurs for Blackburst. 




0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1 




0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1 



Fraction high priority nodes 



Fraction high priority nodes 



Fig. 3. Average Access Delay for a Station at each Priority Level. 



When investigating the second metric, access delay, we found that Blackburst and 
Deng performs well for high priority traffic. Blackburst also gives low access delay 
to low priority traffic as long as the load is relatively low, but it should be noted that 
when the network becomes heavily loaded Blackburst totally starves low priority traffic. 
As shown in Fig. 0 one can see that the access delay increases as the fraction of high 
priority traffic increases for all schemes. 



Throughput bounded Access delay bounded 





Fig. 4. Maximum Number of High Priority Stations with Good Performance. 



The investigation of the third metric, maximum number of high priority stations, 
indicates that Blackburst is the scheme capable of supporting the largest number of 
prioritized stations both with regard to throughput and access delay. As Fig. 0 shows, 
both Blackburst and DENG are able to give the high priority stations good service, 
regardless of the amount of low priority traffic. The reason why DFS doesn’t perform 
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that well is due to the fact that DFS tries to distribute the bandwidth fairly among 
the stations according to their weights instead of trying to give perfect service to high 
priority traffic. For PCF this is both because it has poor medium utilization, and because 
there must always be room for a low priority frame during the contention period. 

In a real life scenario, it is not likely that all traffic is CBR and therefore we also 
ran simulations with burstier traffic^ which did not affect the high priority traffic in any 
significant way. Thus we feel that the results presented here would be valid even with 
other characteristics of low priority traffic. 



3 Conclusions 

From our simulations we can conclude that the PCF mode of the IEEE 802.1 1 standard 
performs poorly in the metrics studied compared to the other schemes evaluated. Black- 
burst gives the best performance to high priority traffic both with regard to throughput 
and access delay. A drawback with Blackburst is the requirements it imposes on the 
high priority traffic. If these can not be met, DENG might be a suitable alternative since 
it can serve quite many high priority stations, while giving them very low access delay. 
An major advantage of DFS is that it will try to achieve fairness, and will not starve low 
priority traffic, which in many cases is a desirable property of a scheme. Further, our 
simulations show that Blackburst is the scheme among those studied here that gives the 
best medium utilization, which is important, given the scarcity of bandwidth in wireless 
networks. 

Finally, we conclude with the observation that there might not be one scheme that is 
the best to choose in all situations, but the choice of QoS scheme should instead depend 
on the expectations of the traffic, and other circumstances. Before deciding on what 
QoS scheme to use in a network, an analysis of what the network should be used for, 
and what kind of services that is needed should be done. 
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Abstract. The growing use of multimedia communication applications with 
specific bandwidth and real time delivery requirements has created the need for 
a new Internet in which traditional best effort datagram delivery can coexist 
with additional enhanced Quality of Service (QoS) transfers. There are many 
aspects in QoS control. In this article, we address the problem of the support of 
Expedited Forwarding over shared media. Shared media can be found in 
broadcast networks operating in packet mode. One problem in this environment 
is unsteady bandwidth. On these networks, the total bandwidth which is used 
depends on the offered load. In case of excess load, the total bandwidth 
decreases when it should be reaching its maximal value. Therefore, it is 
difficult to manage the bandwidth since it does not remain at the same level. In 
this article, we propose a distributed algorithm to manage the bandwidth 
efficiently and which enables QoS for a DiffServ environment. 



1 Introduction 

The current Internet consists of a multitude of networks built from various link layer 
technologies which rely on the Internet Protocol (IP) to interoperate. IP makes no 
assumption about the underlying protocol stacks and offers an unreliable, 
connectionless network layer service which is subject to packet loss and delay, all of 
which increase with the network load. Because of the lack of guarantees, the IP 
delivery model is referred to as best-effort. However, some applications may require a 
better service than the simple best effort service. It is the case for many multimedia 
applications which may require a fixed bandwidth, a low delay and little jitter. There 
are various aspects in Quality of Service (QoS) management. In this article, we 
address the problem of bandwidth allocation and guaranteed bandwidth over shared 
media also known as broadcast networks (e.g. an Ethernet network or a wireless 
LAN). The push for inclusion of wireless capabilities in laptop computers becomes 
unstoppable. However, bandwidth in wireless networks is still limited and it is thus 
necessary to manage it in order to provide a good level of QoS to the users. The work 
which is presented in this paper can be applied to any shared medium, but it is rather 
clear that wired environments do not have the same requirements since bandwidth is 
not limited in the same way as it is on a wireless link. 

The article is organized as follows : we present related work in section 2. Then, 
section 3 describes and evaluates a new scheme for bandwidth management for 
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Differentiated Services over shared media. Finally, we conclude and describe future 
work in section 4. 



2 Related Work 

2.1 QoS on Shared Media (Intserv) 

Asynchronous shared media (like Ethernet or IEEE 802.11 for example) do not 
guarantee any type of quality of service. When the network load increases, the total 
bandwidth decreases when it should be reaching its maximal value. Moreover, it is 
impossible for a specific flow to have a fixed throughput since Ethernet guarantees 
some kind of fairness. 

In the Intserv context, many works have been carried out to handle these 
limitations. Yavatkar, Hoffman and Bemet [9] propose a centralized architecture for 
subnet bandwidth management using a centralized algorithm. Their approach uses a 
dedicated manager per LAN and depends highly on Resource Reservation Protocol 
(RSVP) [3]. Moreover, [9] does not deal explicitly with best effort traffic related 
issues. 

The Controlled Load Ethernet Protocol (CLEP) described in [2] is an 
implementation of the Controlled Load service over Ethernet defined by Wroclawski 
in [8]. It provides the client data flow with a quality of service approximating the 
quality of service this flow would receive on an unloaded network. This service is 
obtained by incorporating an access controller on the outgoing interfaces of the nodes. 
This allows to control the load of the broadcast network. As in Medium Access 
Protocol (MAC) layer, CLEP's bandwidth management is distributed. The mains 
principles used are: (1) flow control of all the streams, (2) protocol to exchange states 
between access controllers. Access controller is built around token bucket filters. 
Specific packets can be provided with a guaranteed quality of service. These packets 
are organized in different privileged flows. Traffic without guaranteed QoS is handled 
as best effort traffic. All the flows (best effort and privileged flows) use the 
controlled-load service to control packets admission in the Ethernet network. Packets 
are admitted only if there is enough bandwidth for them. CLEP provides the shared 
medium with the following properties: 

- a steady bandwidth in overload condition, 

- a guaranteed bandwidth for streams which have a reservation, 

- a fair share of bandwidth for best effort streams (requires no QoS), 

- an isolation of the streams which have QoS requirements 

However, this solution requires some QoS signalling before transmitting any data. 
In some cases, bandwidth usage can be low. 

2.2 DiffServ 



Recently, DiffServ was proposed by the Internet community to support various 
services [1]. The key aspects of differentiated services concern scaling [7]: 
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- traffic streams are reduced to a small number of traffic aggregations. Each 
aggregation is identified by a single Per-Hop Behaviour (PHB) on the routers, 

- signalling and all the inherent costs are eliminated. 

Differentiated services paradigm is made by an architecture which separates 
clearly forwarding from control. Control is executed at the edges of the DiffServ 
network. Control actions can be policing, shaping, marking and depend of the Traffic 
Conditioning Agreement (TCA). Apart from Default (DE) which handles the traffic in 
a best effort manner, two forwarding behaviours are defined : Expedited Forwarding 
(EF) [4] and Assured Forwarding (AF) [5]. The first PHB is dedicated to support a 
service with a strong QoS requirement about delay. The second PHB allows to use a 
service for which the average throughput is "guaranteed". Routers of a differentiated 
services network handle IP datagrams in different traffic streams and forward them 
using different PHBs. The PHB to be applied is based on mechanisms which process 
either drop or temporal priorities. These mechanisms are located on the output 
interfaces. 

The DiffServ architecture relies on a centralized processing for each PHB. This 
means the total amount of bandwidth is dedicated to a single output interface. This is 
the case of point to point links in switched networks. But in broadcast networks, the 
link is multipoint i.e. access to the link is distributed. For these types of network, it 
raises some difficulties to apply coherent PHBs: 

- the bandwidth is shared between the output interfaces of all the nodes connected to 
the link. Moreover, access is fair like in Ethernet networks. It is hard to assign any 
level of bandwidth to a particular source. 

- the bandwidth is unsteady; it depends on the offered load. This is true for Ethernet 
networks where traffic in overload condition is inversely proportional to the 
offered load (cf Figure 2) 

- Distributed access prevents from scheduling all the packets like it can be done in 
single access. 

Finally, a source on a broadcast network cannot have any QoS guarantee for any of 
its streams. As QoS is an end to end concept, the QoS provided to the destination 
node is that of the network the least efficient on the path from the source to the 
destination. In corporate environments, broadcast networks are mainly used in the 
access network to the internet. As for switched networks, it is important for this type 
of network to support the DiffServ architecture. This paper presents a solution to 
activate the deployment of DiffServ over broadcast networks. It describes a system to 
manage bandwidth in order to support different PHBs. 



3 Bandwidth Management for DiffServ over Shared Media 

3.1 Principle 

In the following, we propose a system to control bandwidth in order to support EF on 
a shared LAN. This system called DS-CLEP (Differentiated Services CLEP) is 
derived from works on CLEP but it changes by the stream management and the lack 
of dynamic reservation. The mains objectives are: 
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- manage QoS streams by aggregation at the network level, 

- no dynamic signalling to avoid to manage it by applications (e.g. RSVP), 

- get statistical gain in keeping the isolation between streams. 

Using this scheme, a network which only has a best effort service can be integrated 
in a DS domain with two PHBs: DE and EF. EF means that traffic is limited. Excess 
traffic is dropped and no drop priorities are used. Statistical gain can be accomplished 
at two levels: 

- locally, on each node. The extra bandwidth allocated to EF streams is used to send 
best effort traffic. However, the gain depends on the best effort load of the node. If 
it is small, the gain is small. In this article, we propose a solution which provides 
the nodes with a local statistical gain. 

- globally, for a LAN. The extra EF bandwidth is used the best effort traffic of all 
the nodes. This may however have a negative impact on the EF traffic since the 
extra bandwidth may need a long time to be recovered when the stream needs it. 




Fig. 1. Functional Elements of a DiffServ 
Network on a Shared Medium. 



Fig. 2. Classical Behaviour of an Ethernet 
Under Heavy Load. 



As shown on Figure 1, we add an access control module and a conditioning 
module (for DiffServ nodes only) to the traditional architecture of a node (i.e. in an 
architecture which does not support QoS). The conditioning module aims at marking 
and limiting the EF traffic as specified within a TCA. A TCA is set at the nodes by 
the network administrator. Without conditioning, the node cannot send any EF traffic. 
Actions between access controllers are synchronized with a signalling protocol which 
exchanges states for internal purposes and are not seen by the upper layers (e.g. IP). 



3.2 Evaluation 

The comparison between the different solutions are made by simulation, using NS-2 
[6]. All the evaluations involve the same topology and the same scenario. The 
topology comprises 8 nodes out of which 7 are traffic sources and one is a traffic sink 
for all the flows. One of the traffic sources has two flows (a DE and an EF flow) 
whereas all the other sources only have a DE flow. 

Each traffic source produces a DE flow at a constant bit rate of 410 kbit/s with a 
packet size of 512 bytes. The starting time for these flows is laid with a step of 50s. 
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Node 1 also benefits from a high level of QoS. A high priority flow starts at t= 420s 
and lasts 100s. The rate of this flow is set to 200kbit/s and the packet size is 512 
bytes, as for the other best effort flows. 

The network model is studied under heavy load condition. Thus, we set the link 
bandwidth to 1 Mbit/s. This value is very low compared to the actual bandwidth 
usage in the networks. The motivation is to demonstrate the algorithm behaviour and 
a model for a high speed network changes nothing to the algorithm. In truth, the 
latter requires more simulation time to process the huge quantity of events produced. 

The maximum flow capacity of the network is around 75% of the link bandwidth. 
The difference is consumed by the MAC layer like collisions resolution, interframe 
gap, etc. This value has been kept to indicate the available bandwidth with our 
management system. This scenario is played on 3 different simulations models. We 
measure the throughput received by the destination. Throughput is expressed as a 
percentage of link bandwidth. 




Fig. 3. Bandwidth Share with CLEP. Fig. 4. Bandwidth Share with DS-CLEP. 



The first model involves a classical Ethernet without any bandwidth management. 
Figure 2 shows the well-known result. In this case, no flow can have any guarantee 
of throughput. We can see strong variations and an overall throughput decreasing as 
load increases. The total used bandwidth depends on the offered load. In case of 
excess load, the total bandwidth decreases when it should be reaching its maximal 
value. In the second model, Ethernet is extended with the bandwidth management 
system CLEP presented in [2]. In Figure 3, the overall load increases as a more 
sources start using the link, but the total bandwidth usage is steady regardless of the 
load. However, at t=320s the total bandwidth usage decreases because an explicit 
reservation at 200 kbit/s is set. Until the flow starts at t= 420s, the bandwidth usage 
is smaller (200 kbit/s less) until the flow with required QoS starts. In a sense, the 
system is not work conservating, the link can be in the idle state when there are 
packets awaiting transmission. The second thing to see is that DE flows converge to 
the fair share. In the last model, we use our proposal of bandwidth management 
system to enable DiffServ on shared media. Recall, this system wants to be work 
conservating by searching to assign locally unused bandwidth of EF flows. In the 
model, node 1 contains a source in DE (noted flow 1 in Figure 4) and a TCA for an 
EF flow at 200kbit/s. In Figure 4, while the EF flow has not yet started, flow 1 gets 
its fair share and all the bandwidth unused by the EF flow. The total bandwidth stays 
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nearly the same. At t=320s, the EF flow starts and flow 1 on the same node releases 
some bandwidth for the EF flow. When the EF flow stops, bandwidth is retrieved by 
the flow DE on the same node. In this system, a throughput guarantee is given to 
particular flows without managing any signalling overhead. Unused bandwidth 
reserved for a PHB is collected by DE flows on the same node. 

The latter solution allows the network administrator to distribute TCAs for EF 
traffic between different nodes of a broadcast network without decreasing DE traffic. 
A source can transmit a QoS flow at any time without generating any signalling. This 
behaviour is highly desirable in order to support a DiffServ environment. 



4 Conclusion 

In this proposal, we have shown a control of bandwidth of shared media can be done 
in a distributed manner in order to activate a deployment of DiffServ paradigm on 
this type of network. However, our study is made with throughput parameters. Delay 
and packet losses are the other important parameters which characterize QoS. This 
study must be extended with the analysis of these parameters. 

Moreover, the algorithm can be improved by a global recovery (involving all 
nodes) of unused EF bandwidth. Our solution must yet be extended with the suppoid 
of AF PHB i.e. permit to transmit out of profile traffic when the network is in low 
load condition. But the first step presented here is cheerful for the future. Although 
this work applies to wired networks, the scope is mainly concerning wireless 
networks with more limited bandwidth, which seem to have a brilliant future. 
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Abstract. In order to support QoS-aware applications in a mobile Inter- 
net environment, it is essential to achieve effective end-to-end QoS con- 
trol so that these applications can dynamically adapt to various changes 
in the network resources or environment. In this paper, we describe the 
design and implementation of our integrated “End-to-Edge QoS frame- 
work” which consists of mechanism for resource reservation, the QoS 
translation, and the QoS arbitration. 



1 Introduction 

Recently, lots of efforts have gone into ensuring quality of multimedia communi- 
cation in a mobile Internet environment. Such effort includes the introduction of 
RSVP, RTF and RTCP that are new protocols designed to facilitate real-time 
communication and the investigations conducted by dedicate working groups 
such as intserv and diffserv. However, most research entities have overlooked an 
important element: end-host. In order to realize guaranteed End-to-End com- 
munication, especially in the mobile internet, first/last-one-hop are the most 
crucial segments that affect the network performance. Therefore, one of our core 
objectives is to scrutinize the inner workings of the end-hosts in a QoS system. 

Lately, computing resources and appliances have proliferated and network 
appliances have gotten a wide variety in its structure and performance, such 
as wireless and broadband, which presents us various characteristics in their 
networking performance. In such incredibly increasing digital computing envi- 
ronment, users tend to form a relatively small computer network rather than 
merely putting a stand-alone PC on the desktop. Such type of small networks 
appear both in offices and homes, some of which are capable of offering remote 
access functionality connecting among distributed areas. Because each of such 
networks is a unit of administration, it is important to manage it in terms of an 
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appropriate policy in order to offer a comfortable computing and communication 
environment for common users. 

In this paper, the term “edge router” means a router which functions as a 
gateway to the outer ISP (Internet Service Providers) at the frontier of such 
small-size networks. The “End-to-End” path is divided into three segments: two 
“End-to-Edge” segments and a “Edge-to-Edge” segments. Since lots of research 
efforts have gone into the field of “Edge-to-Edge” communication, our research 
interest lies in the edge router “End-to-Edge” . This paper describes how we ap- 
ply resource reservation and coordination mechanism for the End-to-Edge seg- 
ments. In the following, we give an explanation of our integrated resource-centric 
communication mechanism named “End-to-Edge QoS framework” . This system 
consists of three parts: ‘jReserve’ (integrated resource Reservation) which resides 
in the end-host and gives rigid and integrated resource reservation function, ‘S- 
MAX’ (System for Mobility, Adaptability and extensibility) controls network 
traffic on the end-host in response to the characteristics of current available NIC 
(Network Interface Card) and realizes dynamic exchange of NIC devices, and 
‘QSTAR’ (QoS Specification, Translation, Arbitration and Registration Frame- 
work) which resides in the edge router, coordinates multiple network resource 
requirements submitted from applications on the end-hosts. 

In the next section, we give a general overview and structure of the End-to- 
Edge QoS framework. Following that, we report the experimental result of the 
End-to-Edge system. In the last section, we discuss a number of directions for 
the future research and conclude this paper. 



2 End-to-Edge QoS Framework 

This section gives a design overview of our End-to-Edge QoS framework. 

2.1 Overview 

In most mobile network environments, the links between mobile hosts and edge 
routers are the bottleneck. Therefore, this is the determining factor of maximum 
end-to-end QoS that can be achieved. Our main contribution is to control QoS 
between mobile hosts and an edge router in order to achieve end-to-end QoS 
efficiently. 

A typical target environment of our framework is shown in Figure D Suppose 
some applications on both MH on home network and CH on foreign network are 
communicating with each other and MH will dynamically move between home 
network and foreign network using Mobile IP, End-to-Edge QoS framework must 
control CPU capacity and bandwidth of every application on same mobile host, 
and control bandwidth of traffic between mobile hosts and an edge router. 

Our integrated resource reservation framework provides CPU capacity and 
network bandwidth reservation mechanism, QoS translation mechanism and 
QoS arbitration mechanism to the adaptive applications on mobile hosts that 
make use of IETF Mobile IP0. This framework combines three frameworks 
‘jReserve’P, ‘S-MAX’0 and ‘QSTAR’ into one. 
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Fig. 1. The target environment of our integrated resource reservation framework. MH 
stands for Mobile Host, HA and FA stand for Home Agent and Foreign Agent of IETF 
Mobile IP, CH stands for Correspondent Host, and ETC stands for Edge Router. 



^Reserve. The ‘^Reserve’ framework provides integrated CPU capacity profil- 
ing and reservation mechanism. Currently we have developed processor and 
memory resource reservation mechanisms jS| into Real-Time Mach microker- 
nel, then QoS ticket model and Q-Thread library on top of the microkernel 
extend the programming environment 0 . A middleware for continuous media 
processing which can manage the three-layer QoS representation and static 
translation is presented Q. The zReserve architecture is introduced for an 
integrity and re-organization of our resource management middleware. One 
of the most significant features is to be capable of profiling and calibrating 
actual resource usage (such as CPU cycles) requirement which are platform- 
dependent. 

S-MAX. The ‘S-MAX’ framework provides packet scheduling mechanism that 
can cope with IETF Mobile IP and dynamic network interface switching for 
adaptive applications. The key insight of this framework is using notification 
of changes to trigger adaptation in applications and resource enforcing mech- 
anism for bandwidth control. S-MAX is a unique framework since it has both 
the resource enforcement mechanism and the change notification mechanism 
in a mobile multimedia environment. There has been a significant number of 
proposals for QoS framework that support adaptive applications[7| 0. Due 
to the lack of resource enforcement mechanism with these frameworks, ap- 
plications must control resource usage completely on their own; therefore 
application programmers have to write more complicated codes than in S- 
MAX. 

QSTAR. The QSTAR framework, which is based on the extensible object 
model for QoS specification in adaptive QoS system P], provides QoS Trans- 
lation and Arbitration mechanism. The extensible object model herein lets 
users and application programs specify list of their QoS preference, each of 
which specifies an objective QoS level against a subjective utility value. With 
the QSTAR framework, the user can specify not only the desired QoS, but 
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also a QoS range to minimize the quality degradation resulting from resource 
shortage. QoS translation between the layers of a system for a set of QoS 
parameters is discussed in U dD, but mapping of the user’s preferences are 
not considered. To minimize the effect of resource shortage, we must realize 
controlled fallback by taking into account the user’s preference. 

Therefore, our End-to-Edge QoS framework not only provides sufficient func- 
tionalities to support adaptive applications on the mobile hosts, but also offers 
an easy way to implement adaptive applications. 

2.2 Structure of the End-to-Edge QoS framework 

The structure of the End-to-Edge QoS framework is shown in Figure 0 



MHs 

0 - 0-0 
apps. QoS 

system QoS 
requests 



ETC 




Trigger for 
profiling& 



Ether frame 



Fig. 2. Implementation of End-To-Edge QoS Framework on RT-Mach. 

This End-to-Edge QoS framework consists of several components of each 
framework, namely irsvmgr and libirsv from tfleserve, smax_arbier and libsmax 
from S-MAX, libqstar, STClient, ARServer from QSTAR. 

Our tfleserve implementation consists of server module (irsvmr) and library 
module(libirsv). The server mainly works as resource coordination and the 
library module takes care of QoS profiling. 

The S-MAXhas three major components: the smax_arbiter, the smax_notif ier 
and the libsmax. The smax_arbiter is a packet scheduler in order to control 
bandwidth and delay of application traffic, and the smax_notif ier handles NIC 
changes or Mobile IP state changes and notifies to the smax_arbiter to adapt 
available network resources. The libsmax is a library, which provides APIs for 
using smax_arbiter. 

The QSTAR consists of two facilities, namely the ‘STClient’ to translate 
between application QoS parameters and system QoS parameters, and the ‘AR- 
Server’ to choose appropriate system QoS parameters for each applications among 
requested list of system QoS parameters. 
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At first, an application on a mobile host sends lists of application QoS pa- 
rameters to the STClient using the libqstar. The STClient translates the 
lists of application QoS parameters to the lists of system QoS parameters(i.e. 
packet scheduling parameters), and sends them to the ARServer on an ETC(edge 
router). The ARServer arbitrates the QoS requests from the STClient, sets the 
arbitrated system QoS parameters to the ALTQini, and returns the arbitrated 
system QoS parameters to the STClient. When the STClient receives arbitrated 
system QoS parameters, STClient is translates the system QoS parameter to 
the application QoS parameter and then returns it to the application. Once ap- 
plication receives arbitrated QoS parameter, application can settle the packet 
scheduling parameter to the smax_arbiter using API the libsmax. The API 
for setting a packet scheduling parameter invokes the API of the irsvmg for 
trigger of CPU usage profiling. The irsvmgr starts profiling the application’s 
CPU usage and then reserves profiled CPU capacity for the application. After 
finishing all processes as mentioned above, application can send IP packets to 
the smax_arbiter. Data stream sent by every application on same mobile host 
is controlled by smax_arbiter, and data stream sent by every hosts on same 
network is controlled by ALTQ on the ETC. 



3 Experimental Result 



Throughput under packet schdulring by Arbiter 
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Fig. 3. UDP Throughput in Adaptation. 

We evaluated throughput for adaptation handling. Figure 01 shows through- 
puts of the adaptive application when network interface changes from 10Mbps 
ethernet to 2Mbps WaveLAN. The test adaptive application requests to allocate 
800 kbps bandwidth, whenever NIC changes between ethernet and WaveLAN. 
We can see these throughputs are almost 800kbps both on Ethernet and Wave- 
LAN using our End-to-edge QoS Framework. The difference between requested 
and measured throughputs on both Ethernet and WaveLAN is in the ±8.5% at 
the worst. 
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4 Conclusion 

This paper proposes an End-to-Edge QoS framework, which consists of three 
main modules, ‘zHeserve,’ ‘S-MAX’ and ‘QSTAR’. End-to-Edge part of the net- 
work includes last/first-one-hop segment which can affect the overall perfor- 
mance of the network communication. In addition, resource management and 
policy enforcement are relatively easy to control in this segment. We take account 
of three crucial issues on mobile multimedia communication: (i)QoS profiling and 
resource reservation in end-host, (ii)QoS adaptation for packet scheduling in end- 
host and (iii)QoS translation and QoS arbitration in edge router. By introducing 
a QoS translation mechanism, we allow applications or user-level QoS to be us- 
able for applications so we can realize a rigid resource arbitration enforcement 
in the system-level. In the future, we plan to integrate our End-to-Edge QoS 
system to other “Edge-to-Edge” QoS systems and evaluate the overall system 
performance. 
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Abstract. Admission control for elastic traffic has been advocated in order to 
maintain performance (i.e. ensure a minimum bandwidth) for each admitted flow 
and to avoid unnecessary traffic in the network due to retransmissions of packets 
or even whole transfers after a temporary overload situation. This paper aims 
at indicating problems of admission control for elastic traffic on a per-TCP- 
connection basis is problematic in the context of Web traffic: (i) A TCP con- 
nection is not equivalent to a transfer, (ii) It is the variance in connection volumes 
rather than the connection arrival rate that causes most overload situations, (iii) 
From an application point of view, the target of maintaining performance for ad- 
mitted flows under high offered load is not met. 

Keywords: Admission Control; HTTP; Elastic Traffic; Application Level. 



1 Introduction 

A major part of the traffic transported in today’s Internet is elastic traffic [□ , using the 
rate sharing principle designed into the Internet’s Transmission Control Protocol. Un- 
der ideal circumstances, this rate sharing can be modeled by Processor Sharing models 
to describe the amount of time it takes to transfer a given amount of data [EH. The 
relative offered load p = \9/C to a link is a function of the arrival rate A of new trans- 
fers, the mean transfer size 0 and the capacity C of the link under consideration. In 
order to maintain a stable operation of the network and to avoid unnecessary retrans- 
missions at packet or file level, p must be less than 1 on each link - a limit that has 
far less restrictions than the applicability of the processor sharing model itself. In or- 
der to ensure this condition in a real network, admission control has been proposed for 
elastic traffic 0001710 on a per-TCP-connection basis. This can be done without 
changing end-system protocol stacks by either intercepting (dropping) TCP connection 
set-up (SYN) packets in the network [0C1 or by sending artificial TCP connection reset 
(RST) packets to the end systems where the latter approach has the disadvantage of 
potentially faster application level retries. 

As the major part of the elastic traffic fransporfed in the Internet currently is 'Web 
traffic im, an admission control method for elastic traffic should be able to achieve its 
goal for this application, not only at the level of IP packets, but also at an application 
level. This paper discusses three issues arising if a simple per-connection admission 
control is employed for Web traffic: (i) The relevant unit of transfers is not necessarily 
a TCP connection, (ii) temporarily increased offered load is caused by the variance in 
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transfer sizes in addition to arrival rates and (iii) a simple per-connection admission 
control fails to meet its goals of maintaining quality of service for admitted traffic and 
avoiding unnecessary transfers if regarded from a user perspective. 



2 The Unit of Transfer 

A Web page typically consists of multiple elements that need to be downloaded when 
a page is requested. These elements are loaded using separate HTTP GET requests, 
serialized in one or multiple parallel TCP connections to the corresponding server(s). 
Many elements are small enough to be transmitted in just one IP packet m- In addition, 
there can be a significant delay between multiple transfers in one connection [[131]. Both 
facts prevent the TCP flow confrol from acfing as idealized in Processor Sharing models. 
Fig.Econfirms fhis by showing thaf the second and following items transfered in a TCP 
connection are received with significantly higher data rates than the first item, which is 
due to an increased average TCP window size. 

The mean transfer rates in Fig. [IJrepresent the downstream bit rates, neglecting the 
fact that after the considered transfer, there will be a phase of no downstream traffic 
until the last acknowledgment is received by the sender. This rate is equal to the link’s 
line rate if only one packet is transmitted - an effect that causes the reduction in average 
rates with increasing item size for small item sizes. 




Item Size in Bytes 



Fig. 1. Mean download speed of single items as a function of their size with 95 % con- 
fidence intervals. Parameter: position in HTTP/TCP connection. Traces are described 

in rm . 



An admission control algorithm accepting a TCP connection for a link will not be 
aware of the structure within that connection. Assuming that an open TCP connection 
will always take its fair share is too pessimistic as there is a significant number of idle 
connections Kl2) and at the same time too optimistic as a server can start a new transfer 
in an open connection with a large window size even during a congestion period if 
the same TCP connection has been previously used for transfers. On the other hand. 
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excluding idle TCP connections from the set of flows bandwidth is allocated to will 
cause problems as those flows can start transmitting data without being admitted by 
access control. 



3 Causes for Overload 

Classical approaches for stream admission control in multiservice networks assume 
that the fluctuation of offered load is basically due to a fluctuation of arrival rates. Due 
to the heavy-tailed distribution of requested item sizes [O and consequently also of 
traffic volumes transported in HTTP/TCP connections, this is not the case with HTTP 
traffic. Here the fluctuations in requested item sizes have a larger share in the short-term 
workloads described by X0 than the fluctuations in arrival rates. This can be seen in 
Fig.|2|where for the busiest hours (21:00-23:00) the number of HTTP/TCP connection 
set-ups and the mean of the downstream volumes to be transfered in those connections 
have been plotted for each one minute interval over the five weeks of measurement of 
Trace B from jini, in order to give short-term estimates for the two load components A 
and 9. Only connections that transfer at least one item were considered. 




Concatenated Busy Hour Minutes Concatenated Busy Hour Minutes 

Fig. 2. Trace of 1 min GET rates (left) and 1 min means of item sizes in concatenated 
Imin intervals between 21:00 and 23:00 in Trace B. 



In order to ease the assessment of the fluctuations, both values have been normalized 
to their means during those hours. The means were Ximin — 36.7 ± 0.7 per minute and 
9imin — 11-2 ± O.OkByte with 2cr intervals for 95 % confidence, i.e. the one minute 
estimates of the arrival rate varied between zero and around 145 TCP connection set- 
ups per minute whereas the one minute estimates of the mean requested file size varied 
between zero and more than 1 MB. The same behavior was also observed by evaluating 
traces from a higher loaded link serving around 1000 HTTP/TCP connection set-ups 
per minute Ql- 

The duration of averaging intervals of 1 minute has been chosen to roughly reflect 
the time scale of admission control. A comparison of the left and right plots in Fig. 0 
shows that the variation in arrival rates is less than the variation in mean connection vol- 
umes. The same situation can be found if the 15 min mean values or per-GET-request 
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numbers are considered (data not shown). An investigation of the corresponding distri- 
butions confirms that the distribution of Imin mean connection volumes is heavy-tailed 
whereas the distribution of the number of arrivals per minute is not (although it is more 
variant than the Poisson distribution suggested by [HI and used in most Processor Shar- 
ing analyses). 

Note that of course the worst overload situations will occur when a peak in arrival 
rate coincides with a peak in mean requested file sizes. However, performing admission 
control on a per-TCP connection arrival basis will only reduce the peak in connec- 
tion arrivals to the network and not the second and more variant load component, the 
mean volume transfered in a connection. Whereas this may be optimal from a goodput 
{successful transmissions) point of view, it can constitute a problem in terms of Grade 
of Service as determined by the blocking probability. The overall number of blocked 
requests might decrease if connections with larger 0 were blocked with a higher proba- 
bility than short-lived connections [llb|. 



4 Application View 

Admission control is usually employed to serve two purposes: (i) to make sure the 
performance of already admitted flows does not suffer from a new flow, i.e. to guarantee 
a minimum throughput and (ii) to maintain a high goodput in the network. 

From a Web user’s point of view, the first purpose translates into “Either a click 
should be rejected by admission control or the page should load completely at a min- 
imum transfer rate”. Admission control solutions that simply drop TCP connection 
set-up packets under high load have the effect of causing a repeated set-up attempt after 
the default TCP timeout of 3 seconds^ Correspondingly, loading the page will just take 
longer but the loading process will not be blocked. A user will not recognize this as 
“maintained performance” but rather as a performance degradation comparable to not 
performing admission control at all. 

In transaction oriented scenarios like home banking, electronic commerce or elec- 
tronic business applications, the situation is even worse: Even if user activities were 
admitted on a per-click basis instead of a per-TCP-connection basis, blocking a part 
of a longer transaction due to overload is not what a user will consider as acceptable 
performance. From the user’s point of view, admission control in this case should allow 
or block a whole transaction. 

5 Conclusions 

If admission control is employed for elastic traffic, it should not only ensure network 
goodput but also be compatible with today’s most important elastic application, i.e., 
Web access and its use in e-business scenarios. The simple solution of performing ad- 
mission control on a per-TCP-connection basis is difficult for several reasons presented 
above. Other ideas more suited to the Web should be investigated. 

’ In practice, this value varies between 0.7 and 6 s for the initial S YN packet and between 0.2 
and 1.4 s for data packets Q. 
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One option to maintain reactiveness to short flows is to preempt longer transfers. 
This could be done by relying on recovery mechanisms to resume a download at a 
checkpoint O Sec. 14.36]. The question is, however, if short flows should be admit- 
ted into a highly loaded network. If the congestion is caused by long flows (high 6 ) and 
buffers are long enough, admitting additional short flows reduces blocking. On the other 
hand, short flows effectively do not participate in the TCP flow control, so if the con- 
gestion is mainly caused by a high connection arrival rate (high A), short flows should 
not be admitted when a link is overloaded. 

From a user’s point of view, the “ideal” admission control would work on a per-click 
basis (browsing) or on a per-transaction basis (e-commerce), which is both very hard to 
implement due to the distributed nature of the Internet as not all target hosts and routes 
needed to load all elements are known when a user requests a new page. In addition, the 
rate requirements of transactions depend on user reaction times, so that any admission 
control algorithm is forced to either waste bandwidth or to assign very low bandwidth 
to the transaction. 
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Abstract. The lETF’s Integrated Services (IntServ) architecture together with 
reservation aggregation provide a mechanism to support the quality-of-service 
demands of real-time flows in a scalable way, i.e., without requiring that each 
router be signaled with the arrival or departure of each new flow for which it will 
forward data. However, reserving resources in “bulk” implies that the reservation 
will not precisely match the true demand. Consequently, if the flows’ demanded 
bandwidth varies rapidly and dramatically, aggregation can incur significant per- 
formance penalties of under-utilization and unnecessarily rejected flows. On the 
other hand, if demand varies moderately and at slower time scales, aggregation 
can provide an accurate and scalable approximation to IntServ. In this paper, we 
develop a simple analytical model and perform extensive trace-driven simula- 
tions to explore the efficacy of aggregation under a broad class of factors. Exam- 
ple findings include (1) a simple single-time-scale model with random noise can 
capture the essential behavior of surprisingly complex scenarios; (2) with a two- 
order-of-magnitude separation between the dominant time scale of demand and 
the time scale of signaling and moderate levels of secondary noise, aggregation 
achieves performance that closely approximates that of IntServ. 



1 Introduction 



Flow-based resource reservation schemes as embodied by the lETF’s Integrated Ser- 
vices protocol (IntServ) @ provide a means to guarantee each flow’s quality-of-service 
requirements. However, since processing reservation requests on a per-flow basis may 
not be feasible in high speed core routers, aggregation has been proposed as a mecha- 
nism to significantly reduce the signaling demands placed on core routers (e.g., [Q). 

With aggregation, the per-flow guarantees of IntServ can be achieved without per- 
flow signaling of core routers. In particular, edge routers can maintain a long-time-scale 
aggregate reservation between a pair of ingress-egress routers. With this existing reser- 
vation, individual flows need only signal the ingress node which locally accounts for 
resources along the path and independently accepts or rejects new flows. Occasionally, 
when the aggregate reservation is determined to be too large or too small as compared to 
the actual demand, it can be readjusted via a “bulk” reservation adjustment in the core. 
Thus, core nodes are infrequently signaled to achieve scalability, yet without sacrificing 
the service model of per-flow guarantees and ideally, with minimal sacrifice in network 
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utilization. Thus, aggregation has the potential to simultaneously achieve scalability, 
per-flow quality-of-service, and high utilization. 0 

However, the performance of aggregation depends on a number of factors, the most 
important of which is the traffic characteristics of the underlying flows. For example, in 
one extreme in which a class’ aggregate traffic is relatively constant over time, the core 
reservation can be nearly static and reserved-resource utilization will be high given 
the close match between the reservation and the actual traffic. At the other extreme, 
if a class’ aggregate demanded bandwidth oscillates quickly and with high variance, 
aggregation would have relatively poor performance. In this case, the choice would be 
to either rapidly re-adjust the core reservation to track the demand (thereby frequently 
signaling and losing the advantage of scalability), or incur inaccuracies between the 
demand and the reservation (thereby suffering from under-utilization). 

In this paper, we explore the fundamental roles of the timescales and variance of 
traffic demand and the timescales of aggregate control on the performance of an aggre- 
gate reservation scheme. Using a combination of modeling, analysis, and trace-driven 
simulations, we provide conditions under which aggregation is an accurate and high- 
performance approximation to the baseline IntServ. Our contributions are as follows. 

First, we devise a simple model for aggregate traffic consisting of a sinusoid with 
random phase and additive white uniform noise. While clearly omitting many facets 
of realistic workloads, the model serves to isolate the effects of a single demand time- 
scale as well as the effects of additional variance. Second, we develop a theoretical 
model which, under the above traffic demands, provides a closed-form expression for 
the system’s key performance measures such as overload probability. Third, we per- 
form a set of simulation and numerical investigations into the performance of the basic 
model, and consider the impact of a number of simulated extensions to the basic model, 
such as correlated, rather than white additive noise. Finally, we perform a set of trace- 
driven simulations. This study provides practical insights into a number of factors not 
included in the theoretical model such as the role of network topology, correlated de- 
mand phases, and aggregating the traffic aggregates. Moreover, we study the accuracy 
of the simplified demand model as well as via fhe theoretical results. 

Example findings are as follows. First, we find that the basic demand model and 
theoretical result are able to predict the performance of complex and trace-driven sce- 
narios. For example, in experiments with QBone traces, we found that the model is able 
to predict the overload probability to within 11% accuracy, reserved resource utilization 
to within 1% accuracy and the available bandwidth to within 19% accuracy when the 
ratio of control to demand time scales is 1/36. Second, we find via frace- and model- 
driven simulations as well as the theoretical model, that if the control and demand time 
scales are separated by two orders of magnitude and additional variance is moderate, 
then aggregation provides performance quite similar to that of IntServ. For example, 
we find that if the control and demand time scales are separated by a factor of 72 and 
the range of the additive noise is 0.42 times the range of primary demand, then aggre- 
gation achieves a utilization of 97% of the utilization achieved by IntServ. However, 

’ In this way, the combination of IntServ and aggregation differs from DijfServ El> as the latter 
cannot provide (per-flow) guaranteed service without additional mechanisms such as those 
described above. 
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for more highly variable NLANR traces in which the additive noise dominates the si- 
nusoidal demand with a range nearly twice as large, both the model and trace driven 
simulations show that with the control and demand time scales separated by two orders 
of magnitude, aggregation achieves a utilization of 44% of that of IntServ. 

Previous research on aggregation addresses both the protocols (i.e., mechanisms 
and architectures) and algorithms (i.e., policies) reqnired for aggregate reservation. For 
example, an architecture for RSVP aggregation describing how to create and remove 
aggregate reservations is described in m- Furthermore, mechanisms have been devised 
for aggregation over label switched paths [QJ, multiple domains [0, and via RSVP tun- 
nels p4i as well as via reservation agents m . Aggregation policies address issues such 
as how to accurately characterize an aggregate flow [|DJ and how to predictively make 
efficient bulk allocations including considerations of hysteresis [El. In contrast, our 
work presents the first performance stndy to explore the role of traffic characteristics in 
the efficacy of aggregation, that is, to determine the regime nnder which aggregation is 
a high-performance mechanism. Finally, alternate architectures (than aggregation) have 
been proposed to provide scalable per- flow qnality of service. Examples inclnde end- 
point control via probing [El, combined end-point and ronter control [Q, and “dynamic 
packet state’ ’ oa. Flowever, discussion of the relative merits of such architectures is 
beyond scope of this work. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. In Section El we define the 
system and demand models, describe the problem formulation, and develop an analyt- 
ical method to characterize the impacts of control time scale, demand time scale, and 
mean and variance of demand on the performance tradeoffs of aggregate reservations. 
Next, in Section El we use model-driven simulation and numerical examples to study 
the performance impacts of periodic primary demand and additive secondary demand. 
In Section El we present a set of trace-driven simulation experiments to fnrther evaluate 
the performance tradeoffs of aggregation under a broader set of scenarios not treated by 
the basic model. Finally, in Section El we conclude. 

2 System and Demand Models and Analysis 

As described in the introduction, aggregation provides a mechanism to reserve network 
resources on behalf of multiple traffic flows. In this section, we develop a simplified 
model to capture the key elements of the performance of aggregation, namely, we in- 
troduce a single-time-scale demand model in which the aggregate reservation is char- 
acterized by a sinusoid with random phase and additive random noise. We describe 
a baseline scenario in which such aggregate flows are multiplexed onto a backbone 
link and describe three relevant performance measures: the overload probability, the re- 
served resource utilization, and the normalized available bandwidth. Finally, we derive 
an expression for overload probability for the basic scenario. 

2.1 System Model 

We first consider a network model as shown in Figure Ela)- In this model, a number 
of flows (indexed by j) are multiplexed onto a class or link (indexed by i), and flow j 
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(a) Simplified Network Model. (b) Aggregate Demand Vi {t), Request Vi {t), and Reservation r* (£). 



Fig. 1. System Model. 



of link i has bandwidth requirement . The network has a single bottleneck link with 
capacity C and all other links have infinite capacity. 

Ignoring delay requirements and considering only bandwidth, IntServ’s guaranteed 
service can admit any set of flows such that pI ^ whereas flows are rejected 

when the total reserved rate would exceed C. 

With aggregate resource reservation, individual flows do not signal the core routers. 
Instead, a flow signals its ingress router which makes “bulk” or aggregate resource 
reservations in the core, and accepts or rejects incoming flow requests according to 
whether there is sufficient available capacity in the bulk reservation. The ingress node 
will then periodically adjust the reservation in the core node according to its current 
demand. 

The aggregate demand of link-i is simply Pi which we define by a time 
varying function since the number of flows and their rates change over time due to flow 
arrivals and departures. Similarly, we denote the aggregate reservation at time thy 
Consequently, when a new flow with rate p* requests admission, if the ingress node has 
a current aggregate reservation such that pI + P* < fi{t), then the flow is admitted. 
Otherwise, when fi{t) is insufficient, the ingress node will signal the core node for 
aggregate request fi, at time t denoted by fi(t). Typically, the requested increment 
— fi{t)), often referred to as the bulk reservation, is substantially larger than p* to 
avoid rapid subsequent requests to core routers. Then, if ^ fi(t) + fi(t) < C, the core 

node will grant the request fi{t) and the new aggregate reservation level fi{t) = fi{t) 
will be established and the new flow will be accepted; if ^ r/(f) + fi{t) > C but 

C — then the new aggregate reservation level fi{t) = C — ^ fi{t) 

will be established; otherwise, the current reservation level is maintained and the flow 
is rejected. 

Likewise, if the ingress node determines that the current demand ri{t) is signif- 
icantly less than the current aggregate reservation fi{t), then a decrease in reserved 
bandwidth will be requested in order to more efficiently utilize network resources. 

FigureQJb) illustrates the temporal behavior of aggregation. From a trace described 
in Sectional the figure depicts the aggregate demand of a single ingress node ri{t) 
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as well as the sequence of aggregate requests denoted by ri(t) and the sequence of 
aggregate reservations denoted by 

2.2 Demand and Aggregation Model 

Aggregation introduces a tradeoff. If the aggregate reservation fi{t) is infrequently ad- 
justed, the signaling overhead in the core network is minimal. However, if the demand 
ri{t) varies rapidly, it will diverge from ri{t) and cause either under-utilization of the 
reservation or unnecessarily blocked flows. On the other hand, if the aggregate reserva- 
tion is rapidly adjusted to match the current demand level, the system will achieve high 
utilization, yet the requirements of the signaling system are increased and in the limit 
(adjusting the reservation level for each flow), are identical to IntServ. 

Here, we introduce a simple model to study the relationship between system per- 
formance, control (or signaling) and demand time scales, and demand variance. In par- 
ticular, we consider as our “basic model”, an aggregate demand of class (or link) i 
characterized by 



where rrii is the mean rate and Oj is the amplitude of a sinusoid with period T. The 
random nature of the demand is further modeled by additive white noise Z i{t) (i.e., 
EZi{t)Zi(t -f s) = 0 for s 7 ^ 0) that has uniform distribution, that is, Zi{t) ~ 
U\—hi, bi]. Finally, the sinusoids have random phase 9i which is also uniformly dis- 
tributed with 9i ^ U[0, 2 tt], We denote pi(f) = rrii + ai cos -f 9i) as the primary 
demand and Zi{t) as the secondary demand such that ri{t) = Pi{t) -f Zi{t). 

While the model clearly omits properties of realistic traffic, it serves to isolate the 
performance impact of two key factors: demand time scale and demand variance (via 
T, Oi and hi). Moreover, despite its simplicity, the model exhibits coarse resemblance to 
some traces of traffic aggregates. For example, considering the trace of Figure [Hb), the 
traffic exhibits a near-deterministic periodic long-term trend with additional variability. 

To characterize the aggregate reservation fi{t), we consider periodic reservation 
adjustments at exactly intervals of r seconds. Moreover, we assume that the requested 
reservation level for a bulk reservation at time t, {ki — 1)t < t < fciT, is given by 
fi(f) = fi(s), where fci = 1, • • • , To avoid triviality, we assume 

that ^ is an integer. In other words, the aggregate bandwidth reservation is adjusted 
every r seconds with a requested rate sufficient for the future interval (i.e., “perfect 
prediction” of the future demanded rate). While in practice, the adjustment interval 
might be made adaptive and perfect prediction is impossible, the model serves to also 
isolate the control time scale t. 

Thus, under the above scenario, we study the relative impact of demand and control 
time scales as well as demand variance on system performance, using the performance 
measures defined next. Moreover, we show experimentally in Sections I3.3l and l01 that 
conclusions derived from the above “basic model” can generalize to significantly more 
complex scenarios. 




( 1 ) 
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2.3 Performance Analysis 

To evaluate the effectiveness of aggregate-based resource reservation, we consider three 
performance metrics that we describe as follows. First, the overload probability, de- 
noted by Pol, is the ratio of the overloaded traffic (which cannot be admitted) to the 
total demand, i.e., 

N 

E{Ein-n)^) 

Pol = , ( 2 ) 

E(En) 

i=l 

where denotes a random variable with the steady state distribution of ri{t). 

Second, reserved resource utilization, denoted by Ur, refers to the fraction of an 
aggregate reservation that has been utilized by the underlying traffic, i.e., 

N 

{1 - Pol) ■ E{^ r,) 

Ur = ^ ■ ( 3 ) 

E{En) 

i=l 

Finally, the normalized available bandwidth, denoted hy b a, also reflects the effi- 
ciency of aggregation by describing fhe fraction of bandwidth available after accounting 
for all aggregate reservations, i.e.. 



N 

C-E{Y^h) 

hA = (4) 

Under the basic model of aggregate demand and the above performance measures, 
we compute the overload probability of aggregate resource reservation as follows. 
Aggregation Performance. Consider N aggregate demands sharing a single bottleneck 
link with capacity C as described in the basic model. If the aggregate demand of class 
i is n{t) = rrii + tti cos + 6i) + Zi{t), i = 1, 2, • • • ,N, where Zi{t) is white 
uniform noise with Zi{t) ~ U[—bi, bi], then the overload probability is approximately 

'E T -- 

T T N 

e ••• E 

p ^ ki = l fcw = l »=1 

y ] {jtli ~t“ Ip" ' Cti bi) 
i=l 



where fi,ki — di ^ cos ^ rp s)]. 

A “sketch” derivation of the result is as follows. To simplify the analysis, we first 
consider the phases 0i to be discretely uniform in [0, r, 2r, • • • T], In other words, ag- 
gregate reservation requests from different classes occur at identical epochs. Second, 
we decouple the impact of the primary and secondary demands and observe that over a 
window T, the secondary demand satisfies P(maxo<s<T Zi{s) = 6^) « 1 such that, to 
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ensure sufficient bandwidth is available over the entire window t, an additional band- 
width bi must he reserved^ Next, we exploit the odd symmetric characteristics of the 
cosine wave at points it/ 2 and 37t/2 to compute the mean discrete primary demand i as 

T 

^ ^ fi,ki ^ ^ (7 ■ 

ki = l ' 

which simplifies to rrii + Finally, we compute Equation d3) by conditioning on the 
relative phases of the different aggregates, and after some manipulation. Equation (□) 
follows. 

Due to space limitations, the detailed derivation of all three performance measures 
is presented in Q. However, we do consider analytical results for Poi, Ur, and 6 a in 
the numerical and simulation studies that follow. 

3 Experiments with the Basic Model 

The theoretical model described above characterizes the relationship among the time 
scale of demand, the demand variance, the control time scale, and the performance of 
aggregation. In this section, we present numerical and simulation investigations into 
these issues. In particular, using the basic demand model described in Section |21 we 
quantify the role of the demand time scale and demand variance for the basic model. 
Moreover, we show that alternate models of primary demand having different periodic 
functions, and alternate models of secondary demand having temporal correlation, have 
little impact on system performance. 

3.1 Control and Demand Time Scales 

Here, we isolate the roles of control and demand time scales by exploring the perfor- 
mance of the basic model under the special case of Zi{t) — 0, i.e., no secondary de- 
mand. With this scenario, one can ask what frequency of reservation (1/r) is required for 
aggregate-based resource reservation to achieve performance similar to IntServ’s flow- 
based resource reservation? Similarly, if the control time scale r is limited by scalability 
constraints (e.g., routers have a known upper limit on the frequency for which they can 
be signaled) what is the performance “cost” of aggregating demand? We first consider 
a simple scenario with N = 2 classes, a bottleneck link capacity of C = 3, and demand 
of both classes given by = 1, and = 1. 

We begin by illustrating the performance tradeoffs of aggregate-based resource 
reservation as the control time scale r varies from 0 to T. The results are depicted 
in EigureEIa)-(c) for a fixed demand time scale of T = 27 t « 6.28 (for discussion, we 
refer to the units of T as hours). We make the following observations about the figures. 

First, regarding the extreme cases of r = 0 and r = T, observe that r = 0 corre- 
sponds to the case of no aggregation, or IntServ, that is, the core’s requested reserva- 
tion corresponds precisely to the flows’ total demanded bandwidth (or equivalently, the 

^ This argument can be made rigorous by discretizing the interval r and taking limits of the 
maximum noise in the window. 
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Fig. 2. Impact of Control Time Scale r. 



aggregate reservation is continuously adjusted). This provides an upper bound to the 
efficacy of aggregation, which under the given workload is given by an overload prob- 
ability of 4.4%, a reserved resource utilization of 100% and an available bandwidth of 
36%. At the other extreme, when r = T, the aggregate reservation is static, and cor- 
responds to the maximum total flow demand over the entire period. In this case, the 
overload probability is 15.9%, the utilization is 56. 1% and the available bandwidth is 0. 
This scenario provides a lower bound for the performance of aggregation. 

Second, observe that as compared to a static aggregate reservation, system perfor- 
mance rapidly improves as the control time scale r is decreased from the extreme of 
T .0 Furthermore, most of this improvement is incurred with moderate values of r in- 
dicating little further performance improvements for extremely small values of r and 
rapid signaling. Two interpretations of this behavior are as follows. First, the curves 
describe the signaling frequency required to achieve a certain level of performance. For 
example, the figure shows that when t is less than 1% of T, aggregation achieves near 
ideal performance. In other words, if the control and demand time scales are separated 
by two orders of magnitude, the performance of aggregation is nearly indistinguishable 
from that of IntServ. Second, the curves can be viewed in terms of “bulk size”, i.e., the 
required increase or decrease in reserved bandwidth in order to achieve a certain perfor- 

N T/t-1 

iZ S \fi,ki + l — fi,ki\ 

mance level. Observe that the mean bulk size is simply given by — — 

so that conclusions regarding time scales of control can be converted to conclusions 
regarding the magnitude of the reservation updates. 

FigureQ depicts the reserved resource utilization as a function of the demand time 
scale T for a fixed control time scale r of 5.9 minutes. This figure characterizes a 
scenario in which performance limitations of core routers dictate a maximum signaling 
frequency of once per 5.9 minutes (per class, the total number of signaling messages in- 
creases with the number of classes). The curve then quantifies the performance penalty 
for performing aggregation rather than IntServ as a function of the demand time scale. 
Observe that for aggregation to achieve performance within 10% of IntServ, the system 
period must be no smaller than 1.57 hr when the control time scale r is 5.9 minutes. 



^ Curve fitting yields a near precise match between the Poi vs. r curve of Figure El (a) and the 
function 0.162 — . However, we have not yet been able to establish this exponential 

relationship analytically. 
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System Demand Period T (hr) 



Fig. 3. Impact of the Demand Time Scale T. 



3.2 Variance of the Secondary Demand 

Here, we explore the role of additional variation in the demand on the performance 
of aggregation. Namely, we consider secondary demand given by Z i{t) ~ U[—bi, bi], 
bi < rrii — Qi, as in the basic model described in Section El We consider one bottleneck 
link with C = 8 and two traffic aggregates with rrii = 2 and Oi = 1, and variance of 
the secondary demand given hy af = b^ j3. 




(a) Overload Probability. (b) Reserved Resource Utilization. (c) Normalized Available Bandwidth. 



Fig. 4. Impact of Secondary Demand. 



From Figure 0it is clear that variance in secondary demand hinders the efficacy of 
aggregation. For a static aggregate reservation (r = T), the impact is quite severe as 
reserved resource utilization decreases from 100% to 53% when the variance of the sec- 
ondary demand is 0.2. For aggregation with an adjustment time scale of r = T /16, the 
effects are mitigated, e.g., reserved resource utilization decreases to 70% under the same 
variance. Regardless, sufficient “noise” in the demand can degrade the performance of 
aggregation to levels comparable to a static reservation. Alternatively, if the noise is 
moderate, performance similar to IntServ can still be achieved. For example, to achieve 
a reserved resource utilization within 20% of IntServ with aggregation and t — T /16, 
the variance of the secondary demand must be limited to 0.05. This corresponds to 
a range of noise 0.39 times the range of the primary demand (i.e., bi = O.SOaQ. Of 
course, the detrimental effects of such variance can be alleviated with faster signaling 
(and reduced r). 
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3.3 Alternate Primary Demand Models 

Here, we consider the impact of alternate models of primary demand in addition to the 
sinusoid with random phase. In particular, we consider periodic sawtooth and square 
waves with random phase, and in all cases set the secondary noise Zi{t) to 00 For these 
three primary demand models, we consider a mean demand m ^ of 2, variance 1.33, and 
period T = 27 t. To achieve a variance of 1.33, the sinusoid has amplitude Oi of 1.63, 
whereas the sawtooth has amplitude of 2, and the square wave has amplitude of 
1.15.LetC = 6and7V = 2. 






(a) Overload Probability. 



(b) Reserved Resource Utilization. (c) Normalized Available Bandwidth. 



Fig. 5. Alternate Primary Demand Models. 



As illustrated in the simulations reported in Figure such variations on the basic 
model of primary demand have little impact on performance. This illustrates that the 
essential tradeoff of control and demand time scales is quite similar under different de- 
mand functions. Hence, consideration of more sophisticated periodic demand functions 
may be of limited impact for characterizing the performance of aggregation. Thus, we 
limit further investigations to the sinusoidal model and in Section ^evaluate the ability 
of this model to predict the performance of trace-driven experiments. 

3.4 Alternate Secondary Demand Models 

In this section, we use simulations to consider the performance impact of an alternate 
secondary demand model as compared to the uniform white noise considered in the 
basic model. Specifically, we consider a Zi{t) to be given by a sawtooth wave with 
random phase. In the experiments below, we consider a sawtooth with mean 0, variance 
0.33, maximum 1, minimum - I, and period equal to T /4, and compare the performance 
with white noise with the same mean, variance, and range. 

Figure0illustrates the impact of temporal correlation in secondary demand Zi{t) on 
overload probability for C = 6, TV = 2, rrii = 2, Oi = 1 and bi = 1. The figure shows 
that for small control time scales r, correlated secondary noise improves performance 
whereas for larger r it degrades performance. Regardless, the difference is minimal, as 

^ For example, if the phase 6i is 0, and 0 < t < T /2, the sawtooth’s demand is given by 
{rrii — ai) + ^ • t, whereas the square wave’s demand is given by {mi -|- a^). In the range 
[T /2, T], the sawtooth’s demand is {mi — ai) — ^ • {t — T), whereas the square wave is 
{mi — ai). 
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Fig. 6. Alternate Secondary Demand Model. 



the figure depicts a worst-case scenario in which the period of the secondary demand 
sawtooth wave is 1/4*^ that of the primary demand period T, and bi = Oi. For smaller 
periods of temporally correlated secondary demand and b^ < ai, the difference is even 
smaller. 

4 Trace Driven Simulations 

In this section, we broaden our experimental investigation to consider more realistic 
scenarios and trace-driven simulations. In particular, we study issues such as the ability 
of the basic model to predict the performance obtained in trace-driven scenarios, as well 
as the impact of network and protocol characteristics in aggregation’s performance. 

4.1 Simulation Source and Scenarios 





Fig. 7. Traces. 



The trace depicted in Figure Ela) depicts aggregate measurements obtained from 
the QBone “PSC” ingress node on November 16, 2000.0 The mean, variance and de- 
mand period T of the aggregate traffic are 56.8 Mb/sec, 191 and 24 hours, respectively. 

^ Available at http : / /tombstone . oar . net /sitemap . html 
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FigureEfa) shows the corresponding trace of the aggregate traffic. Measurements were 
reported as averages over 5 minutes intervals. The trace depicted in Figure Etb) is ob- 
tained from NLANR on December 1, 1999j^ The mean, variance and demand period T 
of the aggregate traffic is 0.74 Mb/sec, 0.45 and 24 hours, respectively. Measurements 
were reported over 1 second intervals. 

In simulations, we use QBone and NLANR traces to represent the aggregate de- 
mand ri{t). For multiple aggregate demands, we consider collections of traces each 
with random phase over their duration, with the exception of one experiment where we 
study the effects of synchronized phase (identical 9i). We consider a number of net- 
work topologies ranging from the single bottleneck of the baseline scenario to more 
complex meshes obtained using the topology generator of [B- Moreover, we consider 
perfect prediction of future demand such that a core reservation request at time t of 
aggregate i is for maximum bandwidth required over the next r second interval, i.e., 
maxt<s<t_|_T ri{s). Finally, for each scenario, we conduct 100 independent simulation 
runs to empirically obtain the average of the performance parameters. For each run, 
we simulate four demand periods, and discard results from the first cycle as transient. 
Further details of each scenario, including link capacities, the number of aggregate de- 
mands and their spatial distributions are described in the corresponding subsection. 

4.2 Validation of the Basic Model 





(a) Overload Probability. (b) Reserved Resource Utilization. 




(c) Normalized Available Bandwidth. 



Fig. 8. QBone Simulations and Model Predictions. 




Fig. 9. NLANR Simulations and Model Predictions. 

® Available at http : / /moat . nlanr . ne t / Traces/ Kiwi t race s/auck2 . html 
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Here, we consider a single bottleneck link with capacity 120 Mb/sec for trace 
1 and 3 Mb/sec for trace 2 and compare the performance of the trace-driven sim- 
ulations with that predicted by the basic model. To compute the parameters of the 
basic model, we compute the mean, variance, and demand timescale of both traces. 
For trace 1, considering only the primary demand, the basic model yields parameters 
ri{t) = 56.8 + 19.6 • cos(27rf/r + 9i), whereas considering both primary demand and 
secondary demand, we have ri{t) = 56.8 + 18.5 • cos(27rf/r + Oi) + Zi(t), Zi{t) ~ 
U[— 7.77, 7.77]. For trace 2, considering only the primary demand, the basic model 
yields parameters ri{t) = max{0, 0.65 -f 1.1 • cos(27rf/r + Oi)}, whereas considering 
both primary demand and secondary demand, we have ri{t) = max{0, 0.63 + 0.63 • 
cos(2Trt/T+0i) + Zi(t)}, Zi{t) ~ U[— 1.2, 1.2], with the “max” required to ensure that 
even with the high variance of secondary demand, the aggregate rate is non-negative. 

Figures E|9| show the performance comparison between the trace driven simulations 
and the model predictions for the three performance measures described in Section El 
For trace 1, we observe that the sinusoidal model with random phase, while highly 
simplifying the details of the true trace, is able to capture the basic behavior of the 
system. For example, for r/T = 1 /36, the predictions of overload probability, reserved 
resource utilization, and normalized available bandwidth are with 11%, 1%, and 19% 
of the simulated values. Furthermore, characterizing variance via additive random noise 
Zi{t) rather than purely through the sinusoid with random phase further improves the 
prediction, i.e., consideration of primary and secondary demand in general outperforms 
consideration of only primary demand. Finally, we observe that as predicted by the 
model, if demand and control time scales are separated by two orders of magnitude and 
the secondary demand is moderate, aggregation attains performance nearly identical to 
IntServ. For example, under r = 10 minutes, T = 144r = 24 hours, the overload 
probability is 4.56% for IntServ and 5% for aggregation. 

For the NLANR experiments, we observe that considering only the primary sinu- 
soidal demand and ignoring secondary demand introduces large prediction errors. How- 
ever, characterizing demand variance via additive random noise Z i{t) rather than purely 
through the sinusoid with random phase is still able to capture the basic performance 
characteristics of the system. Finally, we observe that, as predicted by the model, vari- 
ance in secondary demand hinders the efficacy of aggregation. For example, if the de- 
mand and control time scales are separated by two orders of magnitude, since the range 
of the additive noise is nearly twice (1.2/0.63 =1.9 times) the range of primary demand, 
aggregation achieves a utilization of only 44.2% of that achieved by IntServ. 

4.3 Network Topology 

We next study the impact of different network topologies, including dumbbell, star, tree, 
mesh and freeway with on-ramps. Figure QHI shows the corresponding network topolo- 
gies, traffic distribution (arrow lines) and link capacities (Mb/sec). For the dumbbell, 
star, and mesh, all links are potential bottlenecks and result in overload whereas only 
some of the links are bottlenecked for freeway with on-ramps and the tree (bottleneck 
links are represented by the bold lines in Figure m . 

Figure^Oshows the overload probability, reserved resource utilization and available 
bandwidth versus the control time scale for different network topologies. We depict the 
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(a) Dumbbell. 




(b) Star. 




(c) Mesh 




Fig. 10. Simulation Topologies. 




(a) Overload Probability. 





(b) Reserved Resource Utilization. (c) Normalized Available Bandwidth. 



Fig. 11. Impact of Network Topology. 



performance of both bottleneck links (solid lines) and all links (dotted lines), and as 
a benchmark, also depict the performance of one bottleneck link with capacity 155 
Mb/sec shared by two aggregate demands. 

We make three observations about the experiments. First, considering all links, the 
freeway topology has slightly lower utilization but higher available bandwidth than 
other topologies due to resource contention among aggregate demands in both the free- 
way and cross traffic on-ramps. Second, considering only bottleneck links, the per- 
formance difference for different network topologies is very small when all links are 
bottlenecked and the traffic is balanced (with the exception of freeway). Similarly, there 
is little performance impact between a single and multiple bottleneck links in the differ- 
ent topologies. In other words, from the perspective of bottleneck links with QBone-like 
demand, aggregate reservation incurs nearly the same performance tradeoffs as in the 
single-bottleneck scenario. 

4.4 Number of Aggregate Demands 

In this section, we study the role of the number of aggregate demands on aggregate 
resource reservation by considering 2, 4, and 8 aggregate demands sharing a bottleneck 
link with capacity scaled to 155, 311, and 622 Mb/sec respectively. 

Because of statistical multiplexing among aggregate demands, one may expect that 
like flow-based resource reservation, an increased number of aggregate demands (with 
a proportional increase in capacity) will reduce the overload probability and improve 
resource utilization for aggregate reservation. However, we hnd that this is not always 
the case. 

Figures Etb) and (c) indicate that under aggregate reservation, an increased number 
of aggregate demands always reduces the reserved resource utilization and available 
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(a) Overload Probability. (b) Reserved Resource Utilization. 




(c) Normalized Available Bandwidth. 



Fig. 12. Impact of the Number of Traffic Aggregates. 



bandwidth. In addition, as shown in Figure ir^ ah when the control time scale r is 
smaller than T/2, the system can achieve slightly lower overload probability under 
aggregate reservation (as with flow-based resource reservation). However, when the 
control time scale r is greater than T/2, an increased number of aggregate demands 
cause significantly higher overload probability under aggregation reservation, unlike the 
behavior of flow-based reservation. For example, when the control time scale is T, the 
overload probability for 2 aggregate demands sharing one bottleneck link of 155 Mb/sec 
is less than 2% but more than 12% for 8 aggregate demands sharing one bottleneck link 
with capacity 622 Mb/sec. This is because under a large control time scale, the negative 
effect of quantization error from bulk reservation is cumulative. However, we observe 
that the performance impact of the number of aggregate demands is quite limited for 
faster control and r < T/2. 



4.5 Merging Aggregate Demands 

In the above experiments, each aggregate demand reserves its bandwidth independently, 
and as described in Section 0 a new reservation is admissible only if the total rate of 
all aggregate demands is less than the link capacity. An alternate possibility is to merge 
multiple aggregate demands into a single reservation rather than to reserve resources for 
each aggregate’s demanded bandwidth independently (which we refer to as isolation). 
We consider 2, 4, and 8 aggregate demands sharing a bottleneck link with capacity 
scaled to 155, 311, and 622 Mb/sec respectively. 





(a) Overload Probability. (b) Zoom in of (a). (c) Reserved Resource Utilization. 



Fig. 13. Impact of Merging. 
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Figure [21 depicts a comparison of these two scenarios. Observe that merging re- 
sults in significant performance improvements, especially when the control time scale 
T approaches T. For example, as shown in Figure E[a) and Figure fTH' c'l. when the 
control time scale r is as large as the system demand period T, merging makes the 
overload probability of 8 aggregate demands decrease from 13% (isolation) to 0, while 
the reserved resource utilization increases from 64% to more than 79%. 

As an alternate viewpoint, the experiments illustrate that to achieve the same perfor- 
mance as isolation, merging can allow an increase in the control time scale r. For exam- 
ple, as shown in Figure fT^b'). to keep the overload probability to zero for 4 aggregate 
demands, isolation requires t < T /128 while merging requires only that t < T j'yi. 

Finally, Figure mtcl illustrates that such gains increase with the number of aggre- 
gate demands. For example, when the control time scale is r = T/4, 8 aggregate de- 
mands can achieve a 10% gain, whereas 4 aggregate demands achieve a 5% gain. Thus, 
exploiting the effects of statistical multiplexing for aggregate demands themselves can 
have an important effect, especially under larger control time scales. 



4.6 Demand Phases 




(a) Overload Probability. 





(b) Reserved Resource Utilization. 



(c) Normalized Available Bandwidth. 



Fig. 14. Impact of Demand Phase. 



For the final experiments, we consider the case of synchronized demands. That is, 
both the theoretical model and the simulations are based on each aggregate demand 
having a uniformly independent phase. However, as many traces’ behavior indicates 
strong-time-of-day characteristics, it is possible that in practice, phases will be corre- 
lated. 

Here we consider two aggregate demands with identical demand phase (9 1 — 62 ) 
and a single bottleneck link with capacity 155 Mb/sec. Figure ^Ja) indicates that such 
synchronization increases the system overload, except under very large r, in which 
the coarseness of the reservation overwhelms the effect. Figures Ob) and (c) indicate 
only a marginal performance impact for phase synchronization. We observe that while 
a performance degradation for dependent phases is expected, the experiments indicate 
that they equally degrade the performance of aggregation as well as IntServ. Hence, 
synchronized demand cycles are more of a capacity planning issue and play a lesser 
role in the efficacy of aggregation itself. 
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5 Conclusions 

In this paper, we studied the problem of aggregate resource reservation and investigated 
the conditions under which aggregation can simultaneously achieve high utilization and 
scalability. We presented a simple single-time-scale model with random noise and pro- 
vided a derivation of overload probability for such aggregates. Moreover, we used nu- 
merical and simulation experiments to explore the design space outside the scope of 
the basic model and found that aggregate reservation is largely insensitive to the partic- 
ular shape of the (periodic) primary demand, as well as to temporal correlation in the 
secondary demand. However, both the model and simulations indicate that the perfor- 
mance of aggregation is strongly related to the relationship between the demand and 
control time scales as well as to the variance of the secondary demand. Finally, trace- 
driven simulations corroborated the conclusions obtained with the theoretical model 
and moreover showed that the model is able to characterize the performance of aggre- 
gation even under quite complex scenarios. Example hndings include that a separation 
of time scales of two orders of magnitude between demand and control (i.e., between 
the dominant traffic time scale and the time scale for adjustment of the aggregate reser- 
vation) ensure excellent performance of aggregation, provided that additional “noise” 
(random secondary demand in addition to the primary periodic demand) is moderate. 
We found that in one trace the noise was sufficiently moderate whereas in a second trace 
the noise dominated the primary demand and aggregation incurred a 44% utilization 
penalty. While neither trace is an ideal representation of aggregate real-time traffic as 
bofh fraces are dominated by TCP flows, our results regardless provide both an insight 
into the basic performance tradeoffs of aggregation as well as a simple model-based 
technique for performance prediction. 
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Abstract. In the Differentiated Service architecture an interesting class 
of SLAs provides guarantees for the traffic flowing from multiple ingress 
nodes into a single or group of egress nodes. For many distributed ser- 
vices, like a VPN service, where multiple ingress points are sending to the 
same egress, customers would like to control the bandwidth distribution 
across the ingress routers, based on their specific requirements. In this 
paper we present a simple strategy called CCDM (Customized Coordi- 
nated Dynamic Metering) that supports a customizable distribution of 
bandwidth across ingress routers. The bandwidth distribution policy is 
specified by customers in the form of router extensions (code modules) 
that execute in the control plane of the ingress routers. We describe 
and motivate the CCDM design. We also describe an implementation 
of CCDM in the context of the Darwin system and present measure- 
ment results for three different customized policies, demonstrating the 
customizability aspect of our solution. 



1 Introduction and Problem Motivation 

The Differentiated Services (DiffServ) framework [2] supports network quality of 
service using a simple network core that treats packets belonging to one of a small 
number of service classes “the same way” . Traffic is policed at the entry points to 
the network according to service level agreements (SLAs). The SLA between the 
service provider and the customer (end-user or another service provider) defines 
the traffic contract and the guarantees that the customer should receive from 
the network based on the customer’s needs and the provider’s policies. 

Simple SLAs require only static enforcement of the traffic contract. An ex- 
ample is an SLA for an ordinary dialup customer where the traffic enforcement 
need only be done at the ingress router. The more interesting case of managing 
an SLA contract is when it involves multiple ingress nodes (Fig. [Q. For such 
an SLA, an important issue is how the egress link bandwidth is shared among 
the ingress nodes. For example, an organization that is connected to the ser- 
vice provider’s network through multiple ingress points can use such an SLA. In 
such a setup, the organization would like to efficiently control how the different 
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Fig. 1. Multiple ingress domains {A, B, C) sending to a single egress X. 



ingress nodes share this egress bandwidth. This SLA can also form the basis 
for providing VPN service on a DiffServ network where the share of the ingress 
nodes needs to be dynamically controlled based on customer policy. 

When a customer’s traffic distribution across multiple ingress nodes is dy- 
namic, using a static allocation of bandwidth for each ingress point is waste- 
ful. At any instance, either the static allocation would be too high, requiring 
over-allocation of resources as well as allowing excessive bandwidth to enter the 
network, or the allocation would be too low, shutting off traffic from an ingress 
while other ingress nodes are not fully utilizing their share. Static allocation also 
changes the semantics of the SLA to that of independent one-to-one SLAs for 
every ingress node. It is more efficient to be able to specify a contract that al- 
lows the dynamic assignment of shares across ingress points, based on customer’s 
current needs. The dynamic share assignment requires gathering relevant traffic 
information, based on which the share assignment will be done. This requires co- 
ordination among the ingress nodes. Customers have varying customized require- 
ments and criteria for deciding how different ingress nodes share the bandwidth 
of the SLA under different traffic conditions. 

In this paper we present a simple mechanism, CCDM (Customized Coordi- 
nated Dynamic Metering), that supports the customizable dynamic distribution 
of bandwidth across the different ingress nodes in the network for such an SLA. 
CCDM allows the customer to specify a bandwidth distribution algorithm in 
the form of code modules that periodically calculate new shares for each of the 
ingress nodes based on traffic statistics and other input. We also discuss design 
tradeoffs for CCDM and an analysis of its parameters. Section [21 looks at other 
related work. Section Elpresents how the customers can specify policies. Section 0 
describes the design of CCDM. In Section El we describe several example policy 
sets. Details of the simulation and simulation results are presented in Section El 
Details of our implementation and measurements are presented in Section Eland 
we conclude in Section 0 
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2 Related Work 

Previous work ynmrraj has not addressed customized, dynamic resource shar- 
ing across ingress nodes. The egress controlled SLA is discussed in [El E|- 
Ohlman P3 considers the idea of the receiver being able to control the shares of 
individual flows for low-bandwidth links. It suggests both static configuration as 
well as dynamic signaling solutions at the egress bottleneck link. It only considers 
policing at the egress and does not consider how the bandwidth can be shared 
among ingress links. The Hose model 0 addresses a complementary problem 
of resource reservation and performance guarantees for the same type of SLA. 
However they do not address the issue of how the customer can customize and 
control the shares of different ingress nodes within these aggregate constraints 
placed on the traffic from different VPN ingress points. 

Cooperative Dropping m provides a number of bandwidth services, includ- 
ing proportional sharing using multiple drop priorities. The packets of a flow 
are striped across multiple priority levels. At each intermediate router, prefer- 
ential dropping is done depending on the priority level of the packets and the 
current level of congestion. Depending on how the packets of a flow are striped 
across the multiple priorities, proportional sharing and a variety of other services 
can potentially be implemented. The granularity and accuracy of the bandwidth 
sharing depends on the number of priority levels used. This approach provides 
implicit cooperation across different traffic classes but does not solve the problem 
of sharing the resources of the same traffic class across different ingress nodes. 

3 Specifying the Ingress Bandwidth Distribution 

A multi-ingress single-egress traffic contract between a service provider and a 
customer will be based on an overall “policy envelope” such as “ The total traffic 
sent to Y does not exceed 30Mb” and “no ingress can send more than lOMh 
to Y”. Such rules are necessary within the SLA contract so that the service 
provider can engineer its network to meet the SLA guarantees. These can also 
be used to accept or reject customer traffic contracts. We refer to this maximum 
aggregate bandwidth (30 Mb) as the “SLA Limit” . This type of SLA raises two 
questions: 1) how should the service provider provision the network to meet the 
requirements of the SLA, and 2) how do we control the bandwidth distribution 
across the ingress routers within the envelope specified by the SLA. In this paper 
we focus on the second problem. 

Within the policy envelope, the share assignment can be customized in two 
ways: 1) generic solution for all the customers and 2) specific solution for every 
customer. In the first option, the service provider provides generic code for han- 
dling the dynamic assignment of shares based on a set of rules that capture the 
customer’s policy. These rules can be represented in the general form 

If condition then constraints 

where both condition and constraints are formulas using customer provided 
constants and variables that are measured in the system. This form can handle 
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both static as well as dynamic rules. An example of a static constraint is that 
ingress point A should always be able to send at least Lax to egress router X, 
which can be specified as {Sax represents the share, Lax the limit) 

If true then Sax > Lax 

An example of a complex, dynamic rule is that when the aggregate traffic offered 
to the network for egress X is greater than the SLA limit {Lx), then each ingress 
should be assigned at least its weighted share {Wix) of Lx while the combined 
share of traffic from ingress points A and C should not exceed Lacx (Fig. Q). 
This rule can be represented as {Bix - incoming traffic at ingress i) 

If BBix > Lx then 

(For Vi, Six > Wix * Lx) and {Sax + Sex < Lacx) 

This rule-based approach of representing a bandwidth distribution policy gives 
the customer greater flexibility to customize the traffic distribution than using 
static allocation. However, it also has some drawbacks. First, determining the 
shares using a generic share assignment algorithm requires solving a system of 
possibly non-linear constraint equations given a maximization function, which 
in most cases is an NP-hard problem 0 . If the constraint equations are limited 
to be linear then it can be solved reasonably efficiently in polynomial time using 
the Projective Method 0 or by using the simplex method which outperforms 
polynomial time algorithms in most cases 0 . Another limitation of this approach 
is that the conditions and constraints can only be based on statistics that are 
“supported” by the service provider, like the bandwidth share of an ingress {Stx) 
or the number of ingress nodes (n). Finally, specifying the desired bandwidth 
distribution as a set of rules may be awkward and difficult for complex policies. 

In the second approach, the customer can specify the bandwidth distribution 
in the form of a code module. The service provider then uses this customized 
module to calculate bandwidth shares for the customer. While this approach 
creates some challenges for the service provider, it offers greater flexibility and 
control to the customer, for e.g. the customer can use information on the number 
or type of flows when calculating the share distribution, i.e. statistics that are 
not recognized by the service provider. This approach also allows optimized 
code for handling the share assignment rather than inefficiencies of a generalized 
distribution algorithm. It also allows the customer code to gather statistical data 
that enables it to improve the share assignment code. In this paper we will focus 
on this particular approach for dynamic ingress bandwidth distribution. 



4 Design of CCDM 

The bandwidth distribution is managed by a set of ingress meter eontrollers 
and a meter eoordinator. Every ingress node has one meter controller that is 
responsible for periodically collecting traffic statistics and for distributing this 
information to the respective egress meter coordinators (Fig. EJ. The meter co- 
ordinator receives the statistics from the meter controllers, computes the new 
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Fig. 2. CCDM using a centralized meter coordinator for a multiple-ingress 
single-egress SLA. 



shares and then distributes them to the meter controllers. The meter controllers 
enforce these shares by reconfiguring the metering limits at the ingress routers. 
The meter coordinator acts as a centralized decision making entity for an SLA, 
running the share assignment algorithm. 

There are many ways in which this type of mechanism can be deployed. One 
possibility is that customers are allowed to run fairly general code modules on 
the service provider’s infrastructure (ingress routers and servers). This raises 
many security issues and such openness is not really necessary. Instead, in our 
design the customer provides two code modules to the service provider. The first 
one runs on the ingress routers and is responsible for collecting all relevant traffic 
statistics for the customer. These statistics can be measured using counters in the 
router’s forwarding path, or they can be obtained using other means, e.g. higher- 
level signaling protocol. The second piece of code runs on the meter coordinator 
and computes the customized bandwidth distribution based on these statistics. 
The communication of statistics can be handled by the service provider, allowing 
it, for example, to aggregate the information for multiple SLAs. 

Our proposed solution assumes a programmable network infrastructure, rais- 
ing security questions with regard to the execution of customer code on service 
provider nodes. To deal with this issue, the customer code has limited reading 
and writing privileges on the host system. This follows the architecture that 
is used to secure control plane extensions in the Darwin extensible router [Zj. 
We limit the statistical data that the ingress meter controller can obtain from 
the router allowing it to only read data belonging to “its” customer preserving 
privacy and limiting the ability to cheat. Similarly, the customer code can only 
configure its own meters and can not tamper with other customers’ meters, try- 
ing to steal bandwidth. Any attempt to configure the meters is verified against 
the “policy envelope” to ensure compliance to the contract. The service provider 
can also limit the number and type of messages the meter controller is allowed 
to send and receive. The statistical messages are sent to the appropriate meter 
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coordinator by service provider’s code so that the customer code can not send 
malicious statistics to other customer’s meter controllers and meter coordinators. 

The meter coordinator is easier to secure since its task is to compute a 
bandwidth distribution based on a set of traffic statistics. It is more important 
to verify that the share assignment does not violate the SLA contract. Since the 
amount of bandwidth allowed for each ingress router is calculated by customer 
code, the service provider enforces the contract by making sure that the share 
assignment does not violate the “policy envelope” . This can be done in a number 
of ways. One possibility is that the service provider checks and approves the 
meter coordinator code before it is installed. An alternative is to check the shares 
at runtime. It is trivial for the service provider to verify that the combined traffic 
shares provided by the meter coordinator module do not violate the SLA, i.e. 
they satisfy both per-ingress router and aggregate constraints. 

We have described a centralized meter coordinator for multi-ingress single- 
egress SLAs. A distributed meter coordinator is more useful for a multi-ingress 
multi-egress SLAs where the egress nodes may also have to cooperate for assign- 
ing shares. The ingress nodes can multicast the statistics to all the other ingress 
nodes and each node can run the algorithm to compute their shares. 

CCDM is consistent with the DiffServ philosophy of pushing complexity to 
the edge of the network by not requiring any information about the internal 
links of the service provider’s network. Per update cycle, the total amount of 
data that has to be exchanged is proportional to the number of SLAs and the 
number of ingress nodes. As suggested above, aggregating the information from 
multiple SLAs can optimize the communication between the ingress routers and 
the meter coordinator. Since we don’t expect a huge number of ingress routers, 
the centralized design is likely to be sufficient in practice. 

5 Standard and Customized Policy Examples 

We show three very different example policies to illustrate our solution. Table E 
shows some common parameters used in these examples. 

5.1 Example 1: Fair Share Policy 

Our first policy is a variant of the “Max-min fair share” policy m where each 
ingress node is given a bandwidth share proportional to its recent traffic load 
(demand), subject to, minimum and maximum share constraints. While this is 
clearly not a customized policy, we use it here to illustrate some of the features 
that are likely to be present in several bandwidth distribution policies. It is also 
likely to be an important policy in practice. 

The goal is to calculate the bandwidth share Six for all ingress routers i. 
Informally, the bandwidth share must be proportional to the recent traffic volume 
(Bi) at node i, which can include past trends by using a dampening parameter 
(a) as follows: 



Vi, B^ = a* Bix + (1 - a)B^ 
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Table 1. Notation of Parameters and Statistics Used for an SLA. 



Par am. 


Description 


SG 


Statistical Gain Parameter. Allows buffer traffic (SG > 1) 


K 


Min. BW share. Controls the minimum share of an ingress (0 < A < 1) 


7 


Rate gain parameter. Controls the max rate at which an ingress node 
can increase its rate in successive time intervals (7 > 1 ) 


a 


Dampening parameter. Allows longer-term traffic statistics (0 < a < 1). 


Six 


Share of ingress i in bandwidth to egress X 


Lx 


SLA Limit i.e. total egress bandwidth 


Bix 


Current incoming bandwidth at ingress i for egress X 


U 


Unused bandwidth of the SLA 


n 


Total number of ingress nodes 


ria: 


Total number of flows of type x 


WiX 


Fractional weight of bandwidth share for ingress i 


t 


time interval for periodic updates 



However, the bandwidth share is subject to a number of constraints. First, each 
ingress node is guaranteed a certain minimum bandwidth share (K). This is 
necessary so that idle or low bandwidth ingress nodes can increase their traffic 
volume in a timely way: 

Vt, Six > K * Lx 

Second, there is a limit on how quickly a node can increase its share in successive 
time intervals. This is controlled using the rate gain parameter ( 7 ): 

Vi, Six < 7 * Lix 

The frequency of updates is based upon the required sensitivity to the traffic 
ffuctuations. We denote this time interval parameter by t. This interval should be 
a multiple of the periodic interval that the meter coordinators use for exchanging 
the statistics so that the messages from different ingress nodes can be aggregated. 

A final point is that if the sum of the bandwidth shares across the ingress 
routers is equal to the SLA limit Lx, the customer will never be able to fully 
utilize the SLA bandwidth because of shifts in traffic across ingress points leads 
to instantaneous entering traffic to be lower than the egress limit. In order to 
allow the customer to achieve a long-term average bandwidth closer to the SLA 
bandwidth, it may be appropriate to allow the customer to have an instantaneous 
bandwidth that is slightly higher than the SLA limit. We call such traffic “buffer 
traffic” . The use of buffer traffic for performance reasons allows extra traffic to 
enter the network and it gets dropped at the egress meter if it exceeds the SLA 
limit. This can be realized by providing a statistical gain parameter (SG) that is 
negotiated between the customer and the service provider that limits the buffer 
traffic: 



Si Six Si SG * Lx 
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The psuedocode used for the fair share policy is shown below. The traffic 
statistics needed are the average bandwidths Bi of the traffic arriving for this 
SLA at each ingress node during the period t. 

1. Calculate everyone’s weighted bandwidth Bi = a * Bix + — ct)Bi 

2. Calculate the assignment limit L~Lx*SG. 

3. Find the unused bandwidth U = min{L — SBi,0) 

4. Find the number of active nodes m = E( if Bi > thr then 1 else 0) 

5. For all the idle nodes, assign them the minimum share Si = K * Lx 

6. For all the active nodes sending less than the fair share (-^^), assign 

them Si = * Bi) + ^ 

7. For all the active nodes sending more than the fair share, 

assign them their fair share and a share of the unused bandwidth. Si = 

t X I U_ 
n ' m ' 

8. For all the active nodes sending more than the fair share, any 
remaining unallocated bandwidth (i?) is distributed proportionally to 
their respective traffic, i.e. Si = ~f ^ + ( . ) * R 



5.2 Example 2: Strict Priority Policy 

This policy is a variant of the Fair Share Policy described in Section 15. 1 1 The 
difference is that instead of having fair (equal) shares for ingress nodes in times 
of contention, a certain ingress node has a higher priority in terms of getting 
bandwidth. Such a policy is useful when an ingress node carries more impor- 
tant traffic, e.g. traffic from strategic customers. The remaining bandwidth is 
distributed based on the pre-defined weighted shares of the other ingress nodes. 
The psuedocode for this is given below; j is the ingress node that has high 
priority. 

1. Calculate everyone’s weighted bandwidth Bi = a * Bix + — ct)Bi 

2. Calculate the assignment limit L~Lx*SG. 

3. Assign the share to the high pty node j, Sj = min(Ljx,'y * Bj + K * Lx) 

4. For all the remaining nodes, assign each one its weighted fair 
share of the remaining bandwidth (i?) , Si = min{'y * Bj + K * Lx ,Wi * R) 

5 . Any remaining unallocated bandwidth (R) is divided equally among those 
nodes for which {■y * Bj + K * Lx > Wi * R) 

5.3 Example 3: VPN with Customized Bandwidth Management 

Consider the case of a news agency that has a central server that receives live 
video news clips from all over the world. There are three priority types for news 
items. 1) Regular news items (R), 2) Special news items (S) e.g. a presidential 
address, and 3) Emergency news item (E) e.g. an earthquake or a war. The 
Emergency news items have the highest priority, followed by Special news and 
then regular. The news agency has a multi ingress, single egress agreement with 
the service provider for the aggregate EE traffic that it can send to the cen- 
tral server(egress) from different ingress points. The customer has a reasonable 
estimate, based on historical data, of what types of traffic it can expect, and 
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Table 2. VPN Policy Scenarios for Different Operating Ranges. 



Scenario 


Operating Range 


Assignment Constraint 


1 


tie ^ 2 


Se > 0.1 * Bx 


2 


ue > 2 and ue < 5 


Se Si 0.08 * tie * Bx 


3 


ns > 5 


Se S 0.5 * Bx 


4 


ns < 3 


Ss > 0.1 * Bx 


5 


ns > 3 and ns < 8 


Ss < 0.06 * ns * Bx 


6 


ns > 8 


Ss < 0.5 * Bx 



based on these estimates, it establishes a policy that centers on possible scenar- 
ios defined by using operating ranges. TableHshows an example set of operating 
ranges that the news agency can come up with. In the table, Ui represents the 
number of flows of type i for e.g. ue represents the number of Emergency flows. 
Similarly, Se represents the fraction of the traffic share for emergency traffic. 
Each row represents a scenario with an operating range and constraints on the 
share assignment. The scenarios can be revised over time as needed. Note that 
all flows belong to the EE service class and so the core of the network does 
not distinguish between them. It is only at the ingress routers that the three 
sub-classes are metered separately. 

The traffic statistics used for this policy are specific to the customer, i.e. the 
number of flows where a “flow” is defined by the customer. It is the responsibility 
of the customer-provided ingress meter controller to collect this data, for example 
by asking the dataplane to monitor for certain types of special packets, or by 
using a signaling protocol that traffic sources can use to announce the start and 
end of incoming flows. Below is the psuedocode for this policy. 

1. Calculate everyone’s weighted bandwidth Bi = a* Bix + — o)Bi 

2. Calculate the assignment limit L = Lx*SG. 

3. For each type of traffic t G {S, S, i?} , find agg. traffic h\t]+ = Bi[t\ 

4. For each type of traffic (E,S,R) set min[t] =0 and max[t] = 7 * ti[t] 

5. Use the constraints of each applying operating range to close in on 
the min\i\ and max\i\ values 

6 . If for any t, max\t] > min\t] then set min\i\ = max\t] 

7 . Assign min\t] share to all in the order E, S, R without exceeding Lx 

8 . From any remaining bandwidth, assign upto max[t] share to all in the order 
E,S,R 

9. Assign any remaining bandwidth to R. 

6 Simulation 

We implemented CCDM in the NS-2 network simulator We added several 
features of DiffServ to NS including traffic conditioning, SLA admissions control, 
support for different PHBs and SLA types m . We developed a Meter coordinator 
and meter controllers, which function as described in Section 0 In this section 
we describe our simulation results. 
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Fig. 3. Topologies Used for Simulation. 



6.1 Simulation Results 

We compare the performance of CCDM using the fair share policy defined in 
Section It). 1 1 with the simple approach of allowing all ingress nodes to send at the 
SLA rate and enforcing the SLA bandwidth limit at the egress router. While 
this simple approach allows the customer to send too much traffic into that net- 
work, it discourages this behavior by dropping the extra packets. Both solutions 
support flexible bandwidth distributions across the ingress routers. 

In the first scenario we use topology 1 of Fig. El In each source domain 
(SI, S2 and S3) there are 30 TCP (ftp) traffic sources, each one attached to a 
separate node. The delays inside the domains are 0.01ms while the delays and 
bandwidths in the core are as shown in the figure. All the sources send traffic to 
the destination domain. We use an SLA limit of lOMbs. Traffic from SI starts at 
time 10s, from S2 at Os and from S3 at 30s. The total simulation duration was 
80s. No background traffic is used. The meters drop all the packets that exceed 
the metering limit. 

Figure ED left) shows how the bandwidth used at each of the three ingress 
routers varied over time in the absence of CCDM i.e. all ingress nodes meter at 
lOMbs. We observe that the aggregate bandwidth is considerably higher than 
the SLA limit and we also see that during times of contention (e.g. 10-30s), the 
bandwidth distribution is not at all fair across the ingress nodes. The ingress 
nodes with the lower end-to-end delay takes more egress node bandwidth com- 
pared to the high end-to-end delay domains {Si vs. 52 ). 

We repeated the same scenario with coordinated metering. The parameter 
values used for the algorithm were, 7 = 2,f = 400ms, a = 0.5, SG = 1.1 and 
K — 0.001; note that the frequency of adaptation is very aggressive. This time 
(Fig. Enright)) the fair share policy among the ingress nodes is adhered to more 
closely and during periods 10 to 70s, the difference between the throughput 
shares of individual source domains is small, achieving the goal of the policy. The 
difference that exists is because of an unequal capture of the extra bandwidth 
assigned by the statistical gain parameter. For a,n SG value of 1.0 the bandwidth 
difference is minimized, though the throughput is lowered. This shows that co- 
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Fig. 4. SLA Traffic Entering Network Ingress Points without CCDM (left) and 
Using CCDM (right). Traffic exceeding 10Mb is dropped at the egress router. 




Statislical Gain (SG) 



— ^ — % Buffer Traffic 

X % Buffer Traf. with static alloc. 
— h-- % Unused Bandwidth 

• % Unused BW with static alloc. 



Fig. 5. Percentage Buffer Traffic and Percentage Unused Bandwidth for the SLA 
for different values of Statistical Gain (SG). Performance with static allocation 
is also shown. 



ordinated metering works much better than egress metering only. We repeated 
similar simulations on topology 2 (Fig. 0 that provides for different levels of 
traffic aggregation from different ingress nodes. We saw a similar performance 
pattern. However there was even less unfair capture of bandwidth because of the 
relatively similar delays. 

A comparison of the mean percentage buffer traffic and mean percentage 
unused bandwidth for different values of SG is shown in Fig. 0 for topology 1. 
The data point marked as x and as • in the graphs represents the performance 
without coordinated metering. Not surprisingly, we see that a higher value of SG 
leads to more buffer traffic and less unused bandwidth. An SG value of around 
1.1 seems to be a good compromise. Both the unused bandwidth and the buffer 
traffic are low. Note that even with an SG value of 1 (no buffer traffic), the 
unused bandwidth is quite low (2.5%). It shows that share calculation tracks 
bandwidth very closely. 
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Fig. 6. Router Architecture. 

7 Implementation and Measurements 

We implemented CCDM and tested it over all the three policies described in 
section 0 In this Section we describe the details of our implementation and then 
present performance measurements. 

7.1 Implementation 

We have implemented DiffServ and Cooperative metering in Darwin a system 
providing network support for customizable quality of service. The Darwin kernel 
is based on the FreeBSD 2.2.6 kernel. Darwin supports router extensions, i.e. 
customers can add code modules (delegates) to the control plane of the router. 
These extensions can control the customer traffic by using the Router Control 
Interface 0 (RCI) to change the behavior of the forwarding path of the router. 
For example, an extension can control what customer flows can benefit from a 
bandwidth reservation by loading specific filters in the packet classifier. Darwin 
restricts the actions of delegates to the traffic of the customer they represent [Z| . 

The Darwin kernel provides a natural platform for implementing CCDM. 
We first added DiffServ traffic conditioning support to the input ports. Next we 
extended the RCI so that control plane extensions can set up traffic conditioning 
blocks (TCBs) and control their operation. For the SLAs used in this paper we 
use the TCB shown in Fig. El which drops all traffic exceeding the metering 
limit. For changing the bandwidth share on an ingress router, we use the RCI 
call, ds_parcun(tcb_id, meter_id, SET, DS_METER_LIMIT, new_value). 

We provided support for dynamic metering in the form of a meter controller 
router extension. It runs on all the ingress routers, gathering local statistics, dis- 
tributing them to the appropriate egress coordinators, and enforcing the assigned 
shares by dynamically configuring the ingress data path. The egress coordinators 
simply compute the shares of the ingress nodes based on the policy. 

7.2 Experiments 

We used the Darwin testbed (see Fig. for evaluating our system implemen- 
tation using the three policies described in Section 5. The testbed routers are 
connected by 100Mb Ethernet LAN. We deployed CCDM on the four routers 
Cozumel, Keywest, Aruba and Tobago where Cozumel acts as the egress and 
the others as ingress. 
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Fig. 7. Testbed Topology. 




Fig. 8. Bandwidth distribution: stable with t = Is and a = 0.2 (left); more 
dynamic t = 0.2s and a = 0.8 (right). 



Fair Share Policy. We set up an SLA as defined in Section lb. II to allow 1 
Mbs from SI, S2 and S3 to Monroeville. We connected 12 TCP sources to each 
source domain and sent the traffic to the testbed for different time intervals. 
The delays are estimated by ping times. The parameters were set as follows: 
SG = 1.1,7= 1-3, t = Isec, a = 0.2 and iC = 0.1. SI starts traffic at time 9s, S3 
at 18s and S2 at 30s. Figure Elleft) shows the assigned shares for the different 
domains over time. 

We observe that despite the different end-to-end delays, the sources share the 
bandwidth equally according to our fair share policy. Also, a new entrant easily 
and quickly captures its share. Similarly, when a source stops, its bandwidth 
share is quickly captured. The share assignments are very stable because of the 
high granularity of the update interval and the low value for a. The end-to-end 
times were in the 2-4ms range. If we want the share assigning strategy to capture 
more of the fluctuations, then we have to decrease the update time interval (t) 
and also increase a. In Fig. I3 right) we see a zoomed-in section of the assigned 
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Fig. 9. Prioritized Sharing of Ingress Bandwidth: t = Is and a = 0.3. 



limits for a configuration that follows the changing trends in traffic much more 
closely. This shows how customers can easily customize the characteristics of the 
share assignment to their needs. 

The measurement results confirm the simulation results. Our testbed topol- 
ogy is similar to Fig. 0) topology 2 and the workload is also similar in having 
quite a reasonable number of flows entering the network. For the policy of Sec- 
tion O, we see that the share distribution is quite similar. However, we see a 
more even bandwidth distribution than in the simulations. The reason is that in 
our testbed the differences in the end-to-end delays were much smaller compared 
to the differences in the simulation topologies. Furthermore, the measurement 
results seem to be much more stable compared to the simulation results. The 
reason for this is that, relative to the end-to-end delay, the update interval (t) 
is larger (and more realistic!) providing stability to the metering limits. The 
measurement results increase our confidence in the validity of the simulation 
results. 



Strict Priority Share Policy. Next we set up an SLA using the strict priority 
policy described in Section|^l We use the same topology and configuration. The 
workload was generated using 11 CBR UDP sources (ttcp)in every domain all 
sending at lOKBs (aggregate O.SSMbs per domain). The parameters were set as 
follows: SG = 1.1 , 7 = 1.3, t = Is, a = 0.3 and K = 0.1. The high priority ingress 
gets a maximum of 80% of the share. The remaining two ingress nodes have a 
weighted share assignment (| and | in this case). In Fig. 0we see that S3 (high 
priority) is able to get its high priority share when it is sending traffic (time=30- 
55s) and when it stops, its share is slowly given back to the other ingress nodes 
as controlled by a. The ratio of the shares of SI and S2 is 1:2 throughout the 
run of the experiment (10-65s) showing that the share assignment is working 
correctly. 



VPN with Customized Bandwidth Sharing. We set up the customized 
bandwidth sharing policy as described in Section 10.31 We use a subset of the 
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Fig. 10. Incoming bandwidth and shares assigned for Emergency and Special 
News with initial operating ranges. 



testbed topology (Fig. d with aruba, keywest and cozumel. We used the Ver- 
bose_StarWarsIV_64.dat mpeg file trace data obtained from HH for generating 
VBR UDP traffic. From each source domain several sources were started at dif- 
ferent starting and ending times. Each source starts from a random location in 
the mpeg trace file and produces traffic accordingly. The parameters were set as 
follows: SG = 1.1,7 = 3,t = Is, a = 1.0, K = 0 and the SLA limit = 500Kbs. 

In Fig. we see a comparison of the incoming traffic and the assigned shares 
for the Special and Emergency News repectively. We see that the assignment for 
Special News from 50 to 80s is too harsh because of scenario 5 (see Sect. 15.31 
Table El . Similarly between time 120 and 135s, Special News needs to be assigned 
more share which is being restricted by scenario 6. Emergency news is also unable 
to find enough bandwidth from 85 to 115s because of scenario 2. 

We modified the constraints of these scenarios according to these observa- 
tions and ran the experiment again. Now the Emergency share (Fig. II 111 always 
meets the bandwidth requirements. The special news is also able to handle the 
demand much better. This example illustrates how the customer can quite eas- 
ily customize and fine tune the distribution policy, based on its requirements. 
The meter coordinator customer code can gather such statistics and can forward 
them to the customer so that he can improve the share assignment code. 



8 Conclusion 

We have shown how our simple strategy, CCDM, can be used to handle a multi- 
ingress single-egress SLA in a customizable, flexible and conservative manner. 
The customer has the flexibility to provide its own specialized share assigning 
code leading to customized performance. We believe that this class of SLAs will 
form the basis of widely used traffic contracts by a DiffServ service provider. 
CCDM is necessary for the network providers for providing better service to the 
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Fig. 11. Incoming bandwidth and shares assigned for Emergency and Special 
News with modified operating ranges. 



end users as well as for efficient use of network resources from the customer’s 
point of view. It enables the customer to control the performance of the SLA 
along different dimensions as we have shown by our experiments. 

Further work is required to see how this basic coordination framework for 
a many-to-one SLA can be carried forward to a many-to-many SLA where the 
egress routers also share the resources using similar policies. The complementary 
issue of reserving network resources for such complex SLAs is another possible 
research direction. Finally, Another challenging issue is to handle these SLAs 
across different service provider domains. 
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Abstract. Congestion control in heterogeneous Quality-of-Service (QoS) 
architectures remains a major challenge. The solution proposed in this 
paper entails three constituents. Taking the current trend towards Dif- 
ferentiated Services (DiffServ) as a likely candidate for future Internet 
QoS-architectures, our approach is based on aggregated, domain-based, 
and class-of-service based congestion control. The overall framework for 
congestion control, as suggested here, reflects essential properties of un- 
derlying QoS-architectures and their instantiations in real implementa- 
tions. As such an approach calls for highly flexible architectures, we sug- 
gest the use of Active Networking, and in particular Application Level 
Active Networking, as an enabling technology for a seamless and rapid 
integration of the proposed scheme into current architectures. 



1 Introduction 

Congestion control in IP networks has traditionally relied upon mechanisms 
of the transport protocol TCP, and thus, on the cooperation of applications 
in the face of network congestion. With the advance of real-time multimedia 
communication applications on the Internet, on the other hand, a non-congestion 
sensitive usage of UDP has become increasingly popular for several reasons. The 
prospect of a massive usage of non-responsive transport protocols such as raw 
UDP, however, has created some concern about the viability of a “laissez-faire” 
approach that has traditionally been adhered to in the Internet P]. 

In the same vein, issues in sharing bottlenecks and techniques of how to en- 
force fairness among competing elastic and non-elastic applications has triggered 
a hefty discussion within the Internet research community recently. While some 
form of fairness among competing flows appears appealing to one camp of re- 
searchers others are worried about the implied overhead of policing and enforcing 
control policies on a flow basis. To yet another camp, the idea of enforcing fair- 
ness in sharing bottlenecks does not appear as compelling at all. Disregarding 
implementation and run-time overhead, a fair sharing of bandwidth may not eas- 
ily translate to a concept of fairness at the application level as QoS requirements 
and pricing conditions may vary vastly. While the concern about congestion con- 
trol is being widely shared the jury is still out on measures of how to approach 
the problem Pj. 

QoS architectures within the confines of the DiffServ model are currently be- 
ing introduced into the Internet to provide preferred handling of privileged traffic 
load classes 0. Subscribers to such a privileged class expect to receive a higher 
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level of service at a premium price. Within the confines of a DiffServ architecture, 
and in particular within Assured Forwarding (AF) subclasses, congestion may 
still arise and QoS violations may occur at times, despite traffic conditioning 
and resource provisioning. QoS architectures rely on class-dedicated resource 
provisioning of some sort and thus try to reduce the probability of congestion 
occurrence on the one hand and the impact of congestion events on privileged 
traffic on the other hand. Although the latter aspect may seem less obvious, 
we believe that it does reveal a most important aspect of the semantics of QoS 
architectures. Our approach is essentially based upon that observation. 

Congestion can be seen as a possible cause (error) or “fault” in delivering 
a networking service with a required QoS. Since the possibility of such a QoS 
fault is likely to be an occasional matter-of-fact characteristic of any DiffServ 
architecture, we suggest that it is systematically taken into account as part of 
an overall model of QoS semantics of a given architecture. Such an approach is 
common practice in designing fault-tolerant distributed systems 0. We therefore 
advocate to characterize QoS architectures not only in terms of assured transport 
privileges, but also in terms of adequate recovery measures in the presence of 
QoS faults as a result of congestion. 

Assessing current trends in the design of QoS DiffServ architectures reveals 
inherent possibilities of QoS faults. Taking the derived fault models into account, 
we conclude the measures as presented in this paper. The suggested solution 
is based on the three elements of aggregated congestion control, domain-based 
eongestion eontrol, and class-of-service based eongestion control. 

Our approach is based on the introduction of new control and management 
functions into existing architectures. Introducing new services into an existing 
networking environment, however, is a challenge of its own, as re-programming 
of routers has traditionally been solely controlled by hardware vendors. While 
Active and Programmable Networking technologies have been pursued as a pos- 
sible once-and-for-all solution to the often lamented inflexibility of networking 
infrastructure by the research community, there is still a long way to go for 
Active Networking infrastructure to be widely available 0. Our pragmatic so- 
lution, therefore, relies on our Application Level Active Networking (ALAN) 
infrastructure, called FunnelWeb, that requires only a minimum support from 
the networking layer 0. 

In Sect. 0, we first introduce the notion of QoS fault- tolerance measures in 
DiffServ architectures and then look at segmented adaptation as a special case 
of it. An illustrating test scenario completes that section. FunnelWeb, our Appli- 
cation Level Active Networking infrastructure, is introduced in Sect. 0 followed 
by presentation of an implementation of the segmented adaptation scheme based 
on that infrastructure. Section 0 which shows some of our simulation studies 
and first numerical results, is followed by the conclusion in Sect. 0 - 
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2 Decomposition of Elasticity and Feedback 

2.1 QoS Failure Semantics in Networks and Segments 

Current discussions on DiffServ QoS architecting largely fall into two categories. 
One focus is on traffic conditioning and admission control at network edges and 
the other is on resource provisioning at the network nodes by defining so-called 
per hop behaviors (PHB). Combining proper traffic conditioning at the edges 
with nodes configured according to PHB specifications is designed to result in 
well-defined edge-to-edge behaviors for an aggregate traffic load. Such a behavior 
aggregate, whose scope is limited to an administrative domain as a segment of 
the network, is referred to as a per domain behavior (PDB) |0|. 

The ultimate goal in the current DiffServ bottom-up approach is to com- 
pose end-to-end QoS services from PDBs. Conditioning and provisioning are 
performed based on service level specifications (SLS) as part of more general 
service level agreements (SLA). 

A wide spread belief is that adequately provisioned resources at the network 
nodes and carefully set conditioning elements at the edges can assure, or even 
guarantee, a targeted level of QoS. While that may be true for many condi- 
tions, there have not yet been any proofs of such procedures to reliably exist 
under fairly general conditions. Provisioning and conditioning are rather static 
and slow operations that need to account for repeated occurrences of aggrega- 
tion/disaggregations at nodes of the a network segment, or to possibly deal with 
other hard to control stochastic events that may have an adverse impact on the 
delivered QoS of the network segment. While the likelihood of occurrence of 
congestion inducing events that may trigger a segmented QoS fault may be low, 
we nevertheless argue that precautions should be taken against them. This is 
particularly the case given the hierarchical structure of the DiffServ architecture 
in which end-to-end services may well be composed of a chain or mesh of PDBs. 
While a segmented QoS fault may be rare under ideal conditions, the whole 
chain could break if any segment exhibits a QoS failure, which is likely to occur 
an order of magnitude more often than a QoS failure of a single segment. 

As a result of this analysis, we argue for the explicit extension of the QoS 
DiffServ model to incorporate (segmented) QoS fault tolerance. Our view is that 
this is in compliance with Huston’s recent proposal for the next generation of 
DiffServ architectures 0. Only we are suggesting a more systematic approach 
based on the well-understood technology of distributed fault-tolerant systems Pj 
and its application to the concept of (segmented) QoS faults. Expressing Hus- 
ton’s proposal in terms of these concepts and terminologies it could be rephrased 
as augmenting PDBs with QoS error state detection mechanisms in order to sig- 
nal implied QoS fault events to the edge routers. The edge routers in turn may 
choose to trigger error recovery techniques in order to re-establish a well-defined 
QoS level according to a given SLA. The recovery action to perform would clearly 
depend on the QoS class itself as well as on other factors such as pricing. For 
graceful adaptation we suggest the introduction of service curves for definition 
of QoS levels within the SLA. The benefit of such an approach is that QoS guar- 
antees can be expressed as simple functions of the service curves, as opposed 
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to rigid definitions in traditional SLAs. This technique would allow for smooth 
movement between different service levels dependent upon network state and 
stipulated class of service through the selection of appropriate service curves. 

In general, any disturbances could lead to an error such as congestion. Con- 
gestion may lead to a violation of the targeted QoS, referred to here as a QoS 
fault in that segment. Local error recovery methods such as adaptive QoS routing 
could mask the fault so that no QoS failure of the PDB becomes externally visi- 
ble. But error recovery could also, and mostly will, rely on external cooperation 
as provided by contracted elasticity of up-stream domains to adapt the service- 
qualified load sensibly. Formally, the purpose of introducing QoS fault tolerance 
is to reduce to likelihood of “externally” visible end-to-end QoS failures. Q 

QoS error recovery actions would be performed on whole traffic aggregates 
in accordance with the DiffServ model and are suggested to be specified as 
part of (bilateral) SLAs among providers. No involvement of any flow-specific 
knowledge or measure is needed or wanted for the method to be effective. We 
see this as an argument in favor of scalability and flexibility. In analogy to TCP- 
based congestion control, one could refer to cooperating service providers as 
being elastic. We believe elasticity and cooperation among service providers in 
terms of realizing QoS fault-tolerance as vital for the success of the DiffServ 
model, in analogy to the viability of the best-effort model based on elasticity or 
TCP-friendliness of cooperating applications. 

Once the DiffServ model has been adopted, we believe that the approach 
of segmented adaptation and other domain based error recovery methods as 
suggested here do not imply any further violations of the end-to-end princi- 
ples Q. On the contrary, incorporating QoS fault tolerance into the DiffServ 
model increases flexibility and mutual independence between applications and 
the network transport mechanisms as it re-establishes backward compatibility 
with TCP-like end-to-end congestion control 0. It provides the means for self- 
protection of network segments and may even allow the introduction of incentives 
to applications for backing off, perhaps based on local access policies. We see 
segmented QoS error recovery as an essential means to enable the network to 
control its own resource utilization within the DiffServ framework. Although 
elasticity of applications does help significantly, the network should not rely on 
applications to cooperate in order to deliver its advertised services. 

Our approach introduces a dynamic factor into SLAs and the execution of 
management tasks and traffic conditioning operations. Currently we limit our- 
selves to implementing simple QoS fault indication mechanisms and restrict the 
experimental setting to dynamically reconfiguring traffic conditioning operations 
to yield an adaptation effect on traffic aggregates. The concept, however, is by 
no means limited to these specific measures and is potentially open to any error 
state (or congestion) discovery, QoS fault notification, and QoS error recovery 
procedure. Depending on local policies and effectiveness of QoS error recovery, 
congestion signals may, however, propagate all the way back to access domains. 
Local access policies and strategies may become effective and non-elastic ap- 
plications can, for example, be penalized. But these decisions would be made 
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locally by the access bandwidth brokers and would not impose any burden on 
the core or edge routers further down-stream. 

The way adaptation of traffic aggregates is performed, as well as other mech- 
anisms forming part of a QoS fault tolerance framework, also depends on the 
service class that is supported by a PDB in a given segment. This entails error 
detection schemes such as random early detection (RED) P|, QoS fault classifi- 
cation mechanisms such as identifying affected and responsible traffic aggregates, 
and also the adaptation strategy itself. A best-effort service, for instance, offers 
little clue about the nature, scope and duration of a congestion state. Entropy is 
reduced, however, in the case of DiffServ service classes. Here the occurrence of 
congestion may indicate longer term provisioning problems rather than coinci- 
dental short bursts that have an adverse effect. Adaptation may occur rarely but 
load reduction may have to last longer under these circumstances. We anticipate 
time scales to be in the order of session durations for Assured Service traffic 
aggregates. Expedited Service classes may require even longer down scaling of 
the traffic aggregate, perhaps permanently so, as a congestion state could be 
seen as a severe error that indicates a prohibitively poor provisioning strategy. 
While it seems to be obvious that service-class types have a significant impact 
on the best adaptation strategy for traffic aggregates, we are far from having 
final answers to these questions. We consider this for further research but regard 
a differentiated adaptation behavior that reflects service class differentiation as 
an essential constituent for segmented adaptation of traffic aggregates in the 
DiffServ framework. 



2.2 An Economical Motivation 

A definition of suitable SLAs including QoS fault tolerance mechanisms would be 
subject to economically motivated bilateral agreements and technologically en- 
abled solutions. For example, imagine an up-stream provider having a contract 
with a down-stream provider to forward 5Mbps of a certain Assured Forwarding 
(AF) QoS-type of traffic aggregate through its domain. Minimizing the per- 
centile of QoS failures by overprovisioning the down-stream networking segment 
may get excessively costly beyond a certain percentile threshold. In contrast, it 
might be much less expensive, and thus to the mutual benefit, to agree on clearly 
stated QoS fault models, fault notifications and recovery procedures. The result- 
ing QoS fault tolerance may involve cooperation between neighbouring providers 
such as reducing the aggregated rate to 2Mpbs, say, that is sent down-stream 
upon receiving a congestion signal. Nothing is said of how the up-stream provider 
achieves the requested QoS recovery measure, be it by re-setting traffic condi- 
tioning parameters at its corresponding egress link or by applying QoS routing 
and traffic management techniques, or any combination thereof and further mea- 
sures. The down-stream provider would rely on the potential - and rare - case of 
cooperative elasticity in the way it manages and runs its own network segment. 
Of course, the necessary QoS fault-tolerance mechanisms have to be in place as 
well, which is a cost factor too, so a trade-off analysis may reveal the optimum 
point of operation based on all given local conditions and QoS requirements. 
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Specifying QoS failure semantics and provisioning of QoS fault tolerance 
based on bilateral agreements may not only enhance the end-to-end QoS as 
to be experienced by applications but is also envisioned to lead to a mode of 
operation that allows minimization of constraining cost functions. 

2.3 A Test Scenario 

A test scenario is given in Fig. H Four autonomous systems (AS) are intercon- 
nected by properly defined DiffServ links with the capacity as indicated in the 
legend of Fig. ^ All indicated intra-AS links are also considered to be DiffServ 
capable. Edge routers are labeled by names with initial letter E, followed by a 
number indicating the particular AS the router belongs to and a symbol indi- 
cating the particular router in that domain. Core routers are indicated by an 
initial letter C. Hosts are simply designated by the source running on it. 

Assured Forwarding (AF) links have been set up between the nodes with 
the edge routers configured for time sliding window with three color marker 
(TSW3CM) policier. The initial state is that four hosts are transmitting traffic. 
One FTP source is running over a TCP connection from end host srcl in ASl 
to its sink in ASS. One 4Mbps UDP constant bit rate source (with randomized 
departure times to avoid phase effects) is running from src2 in AS4 to its sink 
in ASS. Similarly, srcS in AS4 is transmitting a 2Mbps CBR stream to its sink 
in ASS. And, finally, a third CBR UDP source src4 is transmitting 4Mbps UDP 
traffic to its sink in ASS. 

We have artificially created the congested AF link c3rl-c3r2 in ASS by defin- 
ing the traffic matrix and choosing the link capacities accordingly. For the sake 
of demonstration we have exaggerated the congestion event as we are not as 
interested in an exact modeling of congestion occurrence at this point, but in 
the effectiveness of our congestion recovery methods in relation to a given AS. 

Congestion Notification (CN) signals originating from link c3iT-c3r2 in ASS 
are propagated back to the edge routers and adaptation of traffic aggregates 
is performed to re-condition the traffic load that enters ASS at the particular 
ingress link. Two solutions are possible in this case, either the advertised ca- 
pacity of egress link e2r3-eSiT or of the ingress link eSrl-cSrl can be reduced 
accordingly. As results presented later suggest, the latter action is considered as 
less desirable and should only be used as a intermediate step for self-protection 
of ASS. The goal, however, is to initiate a reduced traffic ffow from AS2 to ASS 
with respect to a congested traffic class. This is considered a method to recover 
from a segment- ASS QoS-fault and is achieved by providing elasticity of AS2. 

Once adaptation of the traffic aggregate on the identified ingress link of ASS 
has been performed properly, ASS should be well protected and be back to 
normal operation, with no congestion in the core nodes. The edge router of AS2 
may decide to forward the CN signal to AS4 in order to trigger a reduction of 
advertised AF capacity of link e4rl-e2r2. If that step is performed properly, both 
AS2 and ASS should have recovered from a possible segmented QoS failure and 
be back to normal AF forwarding mode, albeit at a potentially reduced rate. 
It is up to AS4 to decide on quenching source src2 or on taking other recovery 
actions internally. Of course, the simple scenario indicated in Fig. ^ is likely to 
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Fig. 1. Test Scenario. 



be a partial representation only, in reality many more links and nodes would be 
available, providing more options for recovery. 

Given that aggregated links may be shared by many traffic types in DiffServ 
we would like to mention the fact that the presented scenario implicitly entails 
QoS routing, as flows src2 and src3 follow different paths, although originating 
and terminating in the same ASs. While not particularly significant in the results 
presented in this paper, our overall approach does take QoS routing into account. 
However, we will not further elaborate on QoS routing in this paper. 



3 An Implementation Based on ALAN 

3.1 The Concept of ALAN 

The concept of Application Level Active Networking (ALAN) has been devel- 
oped to introduce flexibility and openness into networking architectures, at the 
application level, without compromising performance and security of core net- 
working functions 0. 

ALAN differs from network layer Active Networking (AN), where packets 
carry active code which may be executed at the network level in devices such as 
routers. The AN approach attempts to solve the flexibility problem while creating 
a number of new challenges, in particular, with respect to security, network 
stability and performance. In contrast, the ALAN approach leaves the basic 
network infrastructure unchanged and provides a framework for deployment of 
application level active services. General purpose computational nodes are placed 
inside the network at strategic locations to host execution environments that can 
be dynamically installed to perform application level functions that, however, 
interfere in a very limited way with network transport mechanisms. This concept 
is similar to current methods in optimization of content delivery in the Internet 
that have been widely adopted by the industry. The main difference is that we 
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are deploying general purpose “boxes” that are designed and intended to be 
easily re-programmable. 

3.2 FunnelWeb 

We are using the FunnelWeb implementation for ALAN - see Fig. 0 This 
system consists of deploying active elements in the network which provide an 
application level execution environment. In FunnelWeb the active applications, 
or active services, take the form of proxylets. Proxylets are written in Java and 
are loaded by reference. Proxylets may be loaded and executed on active node 
machines running an Execution Environment for Proxylets (EEP). There are 
interfaces for monitoring and control of the proxylet on the EEP. 



Proxylet 

Server 



EEP 

(Execution Environment 
for Proxylets) 

Proxylet 

Proxylet 

Proxylet 

j_ 



Monitor Interface I 



[ Control Interface] [Control Interface j [Control Interface] 



Fig. 2. FunnelWeb Architecture. 



3.3 Active Segmented Adaptation 

In our approach, adaptation of inter domain traffic is to be performed at the edge 
routers of autonomous domains according to pre-negotiated, bi-lateral, service 
curve oriented SLAs. Normally, traffic crossing network boundaries is handled 
within negotiated standard SLS operation. An SLS may specify what to do in the 
case of out-of-profile traffic m, resulting in some level of traffic conditioning at 
the edges such as dropping or re-classification. In contrast, dynamic adaptation of 
traffic aggregates may well be performed on in-profile traffic in the exceptional 
case of congestion events. Adaptation may be implemented in any form that 
reduces the relevant traffic load class, be it by dropping, re-classification or re- 
shaping. The resulting action is dependent upon the local and class-based QoS 
failure semantics, the correspondingly suggested recovery methods, and further 
conditions such as pricing that may be included in a bi-lateral SLA. 

Active services in the form of proxylets are dynamically deployed to augment 
and customize traffic conditioning at the edges. We refer to this approach as an 
active bandwidth broker (ABB). An ABB also forwards and filters congestion 
signals to neighbouring domains according to actively extended SLAs. A dy- 
namic change of traffic conditioning can be accomplished easily as the required 
traffic conditioning modules are already in place due to the underlying DiffServ 
architecture. Only an interface is needed for a dynamic parameterization of the 
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conditioning modules. The change of the parameter settings is triggered by the 
proxy lets. Local policies can easily be incorporated and changes to policies can 
be realized on demand due to the inherent flexibilty of FunnelWeb. 

Segmented adaptation is designed to utilize explicit CNs from the core of 
an AS to its edges. These congestion signals may be generated when certain 
resource utilization levels at a router exceed given thresholds. Such notifications 
contain information from packet headers regarding the sources of congestion. At 
the current point we plan to multicast notifications from the congested router to 
the proxy lets attached to the edge routers. It may also be possible to unicast such 
notifications by usage of an active intermediary that would be able to specifically 
route the CN signal. 

Once the proxylets at the edge router, as a constituent of an ABB, receives 
a CN they may decide to comply with it or to discard it, depending on the valid 
policy. Type of action taken may include a variety of strategies to control ag- 
gregates’ behavior dependent upon the nature of the congestion and the service 
class affected. In addition, the ABB may choose to forward the CN to peering 
ABBs and to trigger a corresponding adaptation of the traffic aggregate at cor- 
responding actively extended edge routers (potentially more responsible for the 
congesting traffic) dependent upon the contents of the CN and installed policy. 
Action taken would have a lifetime dependent upon the continuing congestion 
state of the core network as reported by subsequent refreshing CNs. If neither 
CN signals are received from the defective down-stream domain, nor any arriv- 
ing traffic exceeds the lowered egress rate, after a “reasonable” period, recovery 
from an AS QoS fault is assumed to be completed and the link is opened again 
to full capacity. Referring to Fig. P when recovery has been completed for ASS 
and AS2 only link e4rl-e2r2 remains scaled down as long as recovery has not 
been completed within AS4, all other AF links would be back to normal. Note 
that the current procedure of AF adaptation is based on intuition, but more 
systematic, preferably formal modeling, studies are needed. 

We are implementing the system using two proxylets as illustrated in Fig. 01 
The SLA proxylet provides facilities for implementation of SLS service curve be- 
haviour which interfaces with the conditioning elements. The SLA proxylet also 
specifies the conditions in which peering ABBs should get involved and propa- 
gate the congestion notification signal propagate further up-stream. The ASA 
proxylet, where ASA refers to active segmented adaptation, controls operation 
of QoS error recovery in terms of aggregated adaptation as discussed earlier. 




Fig. 3. Active Bandwidth Broker. 
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Using FunnelWeb provides high flexibility to dynamically change policies or 
to update adaptation and other recovery procedures upon demand. In our case, 
FunnelWeb allows us to rapidly and seamlessly integrate SLA extensions into 
existing networking infrastructures to create our customized testbed. 



4 Some Simulation Results 

Referring to the test scenario in Fig. ^ we performed some early simulations to 
study the effectiveness of adaptation of traffic aggregates. The simulations have 
been carried out using The Network Simulator 0. While our focus is on inter- 
domain adaptation of traffic aggregates, we also present additional results on 
intra-domain aggregated adaptation on links local to ASS. This provides more 
systematic insights into the impact of adaptation steps. Indeed, the concept 
would also allow adaptation on local links as an immediate recovery method. 
The first graph in Fig. 0 depicts the flow specific throughput in the initial state 
of the network with the indicated congested link in ASS of Fig.Q Srcl, src2, and 
srcS share the congested link. As a result, the TCP flow is almost completely 
starved while src2 and srcS share the remaining bandwidth but both suffer from 
considerable losses. Upon reception of CN signals, the total bandwidth on ingress 
link eSiT-cSiT is immediately reduced to 2Mbps, shifting the congestion towards 
edge router eSrS. Such a measure could be useful as an immediate measure to 
shift a bottleneck away from a hot spot to increase the overall healthiness of 
a domain. The resulting situation can be seen in the middle graph of Fig. 0 
The TCP session is still completely starved but at least the QoS of src3 is back 
to normal and the throughput is back to the targeted rate, link c3rl-c3r2 has 
recovered from its congested state and AF QoS is guaranteed again for that part 
of segment AS3. In a practical setting, this step could be seen as a realization 
of self-protection of the congestion affected AS. 

Next, the CN signal is propagated further up-stream to edge router e2r3 
in domain AS2. At which point the advertised bandwidth of link e2r3-e3rl is 
reduced until no more CN signals arrive. Domain AS3 has now recovered com- 
pletely and is again fully complying with a PDB specification of the AF QoS 
class. Note, the approach does not boil down to a hop-by-hop control mechanisms 
- only edge routers are involved in the adaptation process. 

Finally, link capacity e4rl-e2r2 is reduced to 2Mbps and all other link restric- 
tions are released shortly afterwards, as there is no congestion observed on any 
link of AS2 or AS3. The resulting effective throughput is given in the right graph 
of Fig. 0 AS2 and AS3 are not only loss free and fully back to AF forwarding 
mode, but TCP srcl has gained it’s share of link c3rl-3r2. 

From the simulation studies it is clear that there are difficulties in specifying 
reasonable adaptation strategies. So far we have only relied on our intuition, but 
more systematic investigations are obviously needed here. It should be noted, 
however, that the problem of defining strategies in back-propagation of CN sig- 
nals and performing up or downscaling of QoS DiffServ virtual links appears 
similar in nature to matching of traffic conditioning and resource provision- 
ing in general. Hence, this problem must be solved for the DiffServ model to 
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Fig. 4. Initial Situation. e3rl-c3rl:down2. 



e4rl-e2r2:down2. 



become completely viable j0|. Once there are reasonable solutions for the pro- 
visioning/conditioning problem, these results should also be applicable to the 
related adaptation problem of traffic aggregates. But as we doubt there will ever 
be a perfect solution to this problem, segmented QoS fault tolerance and adap- 
tation of traffic aggregates may be as essential to the the viability of the DiffServ 
model, as the solution of the provisioning/conditioning problem itself. 



5 Conclusions 

In this paper we have introduced the concept of segmented adaptation of traffic 
aggregates. The concept reffects essential characteristics of evolving DiffServ QoS 
architectures such as those being built on the principle of composing end-to-end 
QoS services from autonomous segments that are characterized by their PDBs. 
The entities of interest are traffic aggregates of given quality and quantity, which 
are negotiated between neighbouring providers Adaptation of traffic aggregates 
is motivated by the observation that PDBs are likely to be defective with respect 
to the delivered service quality at times. 

Segmented QoS fault tolerance mechanisms, of which adaptation of traffic 
aggregates is designed to be a particular case, are to be provided to enhance 
end-to-end QoS and to confine or to reduce the probability of occurrences of 
end-to-end QoS failures. We envision segmented QoS fault tolerance as being 
the necessary “glue” to form end-to-end QoS services from well-defined PDBs 
as building blocks. Our approach has been built on an extended concept of 
distributed bandwidth brokers that control the adaptation of traffic aggregates 
according to policies provided by SLAs. An actively extended SLA specifies how, 
according to a service curve, service-class dependent parameters and values of 
an SLS are altered upon reception of a congestion signal. 

Building adaptation on edge-to-edge segmentation and aggregation of traffic 
is believed to result in a highly scalable approach for congestion control, or, more 
generally, QoS fault tolerance. Decoupling applications and network transport 
mechanisms further within the DiffServ model is likely to increase the overall 
flexibility in terms of the end-to-end argument. The introduction of network self- 
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protection as an immediate consequence of the approach eliminates the reliance 
on the cooperation of applications in the face of congestion, whilst being fully 
backward compatible with TCP-friendly schemes for congestion control. 

As a proof of concept, we are working on an implementation of a testbed, 
based on our ALAN platform that allows the introduction of new services into 
an existing networking infrastructure. While early simulation results on the ef- 
fectiveness of segmented adaptation of traffic aggregates have been discussed in 
this paper, there is large scope for exploration of the area. Some examples of 
open issues are finding reasonably good procedures and parameter settings for 
error (congestion) detection, identification and classification of segmented QoS 
faults of traffic aggregates or defining service-class specific adaptation procedures 
properly. Other pending problems are investigating the effectiveness of combining 
adaptation of traffic aggregates with other segmented QoS fault masking tech- 
niques such as QoS routing, or defining strategies for propagating congestion 
signals further up-stream, and the security issues associated with such proce- 
dures. Each mentioned aspect opens up a new potential for research within the 
framework of segmented QoS fault tolerance, in general, and segmented adapta- 
tion of traffic aggregates, in particular. 
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Abstract. This work investigates the benefits and drawbacks of using a lottery 
to schedule and drop packets within a router. We find that a lottery can provide 
many distinct levels of service without requiring that per-flow state be maintained 
in the routers. We also investigate the re-ordering within a flow that can occur if 
a lottery is used to pick packets to forward without regard to their flow order. 



1 Introduction 

The current Internet infrastructure provides the same level of service to all packets, 
namely Best Effort service. This type of service has proven to he adequate for many 
applications. However, given the heterogenous nature of traffic on the Internet and that 
network bandwidth on the Internet is a limited resource, a means for providing different 
levels of service to different traffic would be beneficial. Higher levels of service could 
be used to meet the QoS needs of certain applications (e.g., streaming audio and video), 
or to simply satisfy the demands of users who are willing to pay for improved service. 

Before different levels of service can be provided, the network needs a way to de- 
termine the level of service packets should receive. There are two prominent methods 
for making this distinction. Either the router maintains enough state to identify the level 
of service a packet should receive based on the flow it belongs to, or packets carry the 
state needed to identify their service requirements. The Integrated Services (IntServ) 
framework III is a system based on the first method, while the Differentiated Services 
(DiffServ) model 0, 0| proposes the second. 

Because it requires routers to maintain per-flow state, IntServ is generally consid- 
ered less scalable than DiffServ. DiffServ preserves the stateless nature of core routers 
thus guarding their scalability. It does this by distinguishing between core routers and 
boundary routers (also known as edge routers). Boundary routers (ingress, egress, or 
possibly both) perform traffic shaping and policing of flows leaving the core routers to 
forward packets based on state carried in packet headers. This state identifies the aggre- 
gate traffic class fo which thaf packet belongs. Core routers use this state to determine 
how the packet should be treated, that is, the state determines the Per-Hop Behavior 
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(PHB) the packet receives. PHB groups typically define a few traffic classes and the 
associated forwarding behavior those classes receive. Examples of PHBs are Assured 
Forwarding 1*51 and Expedited Forwarding [Q. Assured Forwarding prescribes four traf- 
fic classes with up to three drop precedences per class. Differentiation is achieved by 
assigning each class a portion of the available bandwidth and buffer space, and through 
use of the drop precedence. Expedited Forwarding provides one high priority class with 
guarantees of a certain amount of bandwidth available for packets in that class. 

This work investigates the aptitude of Fottery Queueing for providing Differentiated 
Services. Fottery Queueing is based on the CPU scheduling mechanism presented in 
|i5l|l!|ln Fottery Queueing, each packet carries a bid value set at the sender. Routers use 
the bid value to distinguish between packets waiting in their forwarding queues. The bid 
value can be used both to determine the next packet to forward and, when necessary, 
to choose a packet to drop. In this way, Fottery Queueing can provide differentiation 
in either latency, or drop rate, or both. Ideally, there will be a large range of bid values 
available which will allow for many levels of service. Because bid values are carried in 
the packet headers, it preserves the stateless nature of routers implementing it. 

In this paper we show that not only can Fottery Queueing provide differentiation in 
both latency and drop rate between packets carrying different bid values, it does so in 
a manner proportional to the bid values. That is, Fottery Scheduling can provide many 
levels of service dependent on the number of unique bid values. 

Using a taxonomy similar to that in [Q, the service provided by Fottery Scheduling 
is best described as Probabilistically Relatively Quantified. That is, in the aggregate, 
packets with higher bids will receive better service than packets with lower bids. How- 
ever, because it is probabilistic, individual packets with a higher bid may experience 
worse service than a packet with a lower bid. 

Probabilistically Relatively Quantified service may be adequate for some applica- 
tions. For example, assuming that Best Effort traffic is assigned a bid value of one, 
someone simply desiring faster than Best Effort service could use a bid value greater 
than one. However, some applications may have more specific service requirements. If 
the sender knows that a certain packet carries “important” data, it could use a higher 
bid value for that packet. Dynamically changing the bid value could also allow a flow 
to maintain a certain level of service despite changing network conditions. Because it 
is the receiver that knows when service requirements are not being met, a feedback 
mechanism from the receiver to the sender could be used. This feedback mechanism 
could take the form of explicit requests for a bid change, or could be inferred at the 
sender using Acks. The key attribute of Fottery Queueing that allows user feedback to 
the network for meeting QoS needs is its ability to allow fine grain changes in service 
dependent only on the number of bid values available. 

Because allocating bandwidth is a zero-sum game, there must be some penalty that 
prevents users from trying to grab the largest share by always using the maximum bid 
value. The most obvious such penalty is charging users more for using higher bid val- 
ues. Differentiated Services assumes that a customer will negotiate a contract with a 
network provider that specifies the guarantees provided by the network provider and 

* The authors of |6] uses the term Lottery Scheduling. We also use that term, but for a specific 
aspect of Lottery Queueing. 
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the restrictions on the traffic the customer can send into the provider’s network. This 
agreement is referred to as a Service Level Agreement (SLA). SLAs will be recursively 
formed between neighbor networks from the sender to the receiver so that some type of 
end-to-end guarantee exists. One way that Lottery Queueing could ht into this frame- 
work is for domains to agree to forward a certain amount of traffic at a set bid value. 
For example, there could be an agreement to forward 10 Mbps of bid 10 traffic. A 
more interesting use of Lottery Queueing, the one we focus on, allows senders to set 
and dynamically change the bid value of their flows. For this purpose, an SLA could 
include pricing agreements for packets carrying different bid values. If restrictions are 
not placed on the amount of traffic carrying each bid value, the result will be a market 
for available bandwidth where a larger share of the bandwidth goes to those who pay 
more for using higher bid values. 

In Sect. El we describe the mechanisms behind Lottery Queueing. Section Q re- 
lates how we implemented the test system. Section 01 presents experimental results. 
It includes experiments on drop rate, queueing latency, and packet re-ordering. Finally, 
Sect. Elconcludes the paper. 

1.1 Related Work 

Lottery Queueing does not provide fair share scheduling in the sense of Fair Queueing 
I'll. If all flows use the same bid value, the flow that sends the most will get the largest 
share of bandwidth. However, if flows are charged for the packets they send. Lottery 
Queueing could be considered to achieve a type of fairness where paying more gives 
you better service. 

Core-Stateless Fair Queueing (CSFQ) [0 and Core-Jitter Virtual Clock (CJVC) |(3] 
both endeavor to provide Fair Queueing while maintaining the stateless nature of the 
network core. CSFQ uses edge routers to mark packets with their flow’s arrival rate 
and uses that information in the core to provide Fair Queueing at core routers. It does 
not provide for allocating different portions of the bandwidth to different flows. CJVC 
goes beyond Fair Queueing and provides guaranteed service for flows. However, it as- 
sumes a reservation based admission control policy. While Lottery Scheduling does not 
provide guaranteed service, its more relaxed service model can provide many levels of 
differentiation with less strict admission control such as Measurement-Based Admis- 
sion Control m or no admission control. 

RED |l l| | provides a means for congestion avoidance. RED routers track the av- 
erage queue length. When the average queue length is less than a set minimum value, 
no packets are dropped. When the average queue length is greater than a set maximum 
value, all packets are dropped. Average queue lengths between the minimum and maxi- 
mum values cause packets to be dropped with a certain probability. RIO [QD extends the 
RED system to provide two service levels by distinguishing between in and out pack- 
ets. Out packets are dropped earlier and with a higher probability than in packets. It 
would be possible to extend Lottery Scheduling to provide a congestion control mech- 
anism combined with service differentiation as in RIO. We already use bid values to 
differentiate between packets when dropping packets due to queue overflow. This could 
be extended to include Early-Drop with lower bid packets having a higher probability 
of being dropped early. We leave exploration of this possibility as future work. 
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2 Packet Scheduling 

We describe the queueing systems we have investigated. We focus on Lottery Queueing 
for its potential to provide many levels of service with proportional sharing. For com- 
parison purposes, we also examine Deterministic Queueing which uses the bid value 
to forward based on static priority. A queueing system consists of the scheduling dis- 
cipline, which determines the next packet to be served, and a dropping policy, which 
determines the packet to drop when the queue is full. 



2.1 Scheduling Disciplines 



We study two scheduling disciplines that can differentiate based on a bid value: Lottery 
Scheduling and Deterministic (Static Priority) Scheduling. For comparison purposes, 
we also include traditional FIFO (hrst-in-first-out) scheduling in our study. 

Lottery Scheduling is a probabilistic scheduling method. The next packet to be 
served is chosen by holding a lottery with the probability of an individual packet being 
served being proportional to its bid value: 



Pr[packet k is served] 




( 1 ) 



where Bi is the bid value of packet i; j represents each packet in queue. With lottery 
scheduling, packets with higher bids have a greater chance of being served next. There- 
fore, during times of congestion higher bid packets should typically experience lower 
queueing delay than packets with lower bids. However, since low bid packets neverthe- 
less will have a chance of being served, they won’t be starved. Even if high bid packets 
keep arriving low bid packets will still receive a share of the bandwidth proportional to 
their bid value. 

One side effect of Lottery Scheduling is that packets in a flow have a higher proba- 
bility of arriving out of order at the receiver. When a flow has more than one packet in 
a router’s queue, each packet has equal probability of being forwarded next (assuming 
the flow has not changed the bid value carried by its packets). We explore this aspect of 
Lottery Scheduling in more detail in Sect. E31 

An alternative form of Lottery Scheduling that does not suffer from this problem 
would maintain the order of a flow’s packets by always sending in FIFO order within 
a flow. This does not require a router to maintain state for every flow passing through 
it, it only needs to keep track of flows that currently have packets in the queue. If there 
are two packets from the same flow in the queue, the router would ensure that the first 
packt to enter the queue is forwarded first. 

Deterministic Scheduling always forwards the packet with the highest bid. If the 
queue contains multiple packets with the same highest bid value they are served in 
FIFO order. As long as a flow does not change its bid value. Deterministic Schedul- 
ing will not re-order queued packets belonging to a flow.U The key difference between 
Lottery Scheduling and Deterministic Scheduling is that Lottery Scheduling provides 

^ However, packets can still arrive out of order at the receiver due to network topological or 
routing changes. 
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proportional scheduling. That is, with Lottery Scheduling, all flows will receive service 
at a level proportional to their hid value; Deterministic Scheduling allows starvation of 
lower bid packets if higher bid packets keep arriving. 



2.2 Dropping Policies 

We consider three dropping policies: Lottery Drop, Deterministic Drop, and the stan- 
dard Drop Tail policies. 

The mechanism behind Lottery Drop is analogous to that of Lottery Scheduling. 
When a new packet arrives at a full queue it is placed in the queue and a lottery is held 
to determine which packet to drop. For Lottery Drop the probability of an individual 
packet being dropped is proportional to the inverse of its bid value. 

l/5fe 

Pr[packet k is dropped] = — (2) 



Hence higher bid packets are less likely to be dropped than lower bid packets. 

Deterministic Drop selects the lowest bid packet in the queue to drop. If there is 
more than one packet with the same lowest bid, the latest to arrive is dropped. 



2.3 Interactions of Scheduling and Dropping Policies 

As stated above, a queueing mechanism is defined by its scheduling discipline and 
dropping policy. When combined into a single queueing mechanism, the scheduling 
discipline and dropping policy are no longer independent. For example, focusing on 
the time spent by a single packet in the queue, the number of packets served prior to 
this packet influences the chances of this packet being dropped. Likewise, the number 
of other packets dropped influences the amount of time the packet must wait before it 
sees service. Hence, it is important to compare complete queueing mechanisms rather 
than just the forwarding or dropping policies. The following are the combinations of 
scheduling disciplines and dropping policies we use in this study: 

1. FIFO scheduling with Drop Tail (FSDT). This is the traditional router queueing 
mechanism. 

2. Lottery Scheduling with Drop Tail (LSDT). Lottery Scheduling provides lower la- 
tencies for higher bid packets. Drop Tail guarantees that once a packet enters the 
queue it will eventually be served. 

3. Lottery Scheduling with Lottery Drop (LSLD). This combination tends to favor 
higher bid packets in both forwarding and dropping. A packet that has entered the 
queue is not guaranteed to be forwarded. 

4. FIFO Scheduling with Lottery Drop (FSLD). This combination favors higher bid 
packets only when there is enough congestion to cause the queue to overflow. 

5. Deterministic Scheduling with Deterministic Drop (DSDD). This combination al- 
ways forwards the highest bid packet and drops the lowest bid packet. 
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3 Implementation 

In this section we describe our implementation of the studied packet queueing systems. 0 
This implementation has not been optimized; there are certainly more efficient ways of 
implementing Lottery Queueing. The implementation was intended only to allow us 
to study the behavior of Lottery Queueing. We have implemented our new queueing 
mechanisms in the FreeBSD 3.2 operating system kernel. The main modifications are 
changes to the general Ethernet driver and the Ethernet interface device driver [El- 
While two queues exist for each interface, an input queue and an output queue, we 
modify only the output queue since the CPU on our machines processes packets fast 
enough to avoid queueing in the input queue. There are only two modifications to the 
kernel queue data structure: the addition of a variable to hold the sum of all bids in 
the queue and a variable to hold the sum of all inverse bids. These variables facilitate 
holding lotteries for scheduling and dropping packets as described below. Whenever a 
packet is added to or removed from the queue these variables are updated. 

Packet Enqueueing. Enqueueing is done by the general Ethernet driver. This is also 
where packets are dropped if the queue is full. The standard Drop Tail implementation 
simply adds the packet to the end of the queue. If the queue is full, the packet is dropped 
and the memory used by the packet is freed. 

When using Lottery Drop, an incoming packet is always added to the end of the 
queue. If the queue is full a lottery is then held by pseudo-randomly picking a number 
between zero and the sum of all inverse bids in the queue using the inverse bid sum 
stored in the queue structure. The queue is traversed, keeping a running sum of the 
inverse bid values as packets are passed, until the running sum exceeds the randomly 
chosen value, in which case the corresponding packet is dropped. 

For Deterministic Drop, incoming packets are inserted in bid order (high to low). 
When the queue becomes full, the packet at the end of the queue is dropped. 

Packet Dequeueing. Dequeueing is done by the Ethernet interface device driver. The 
standard EIEO scheduling queue simply picks the packet from the front of the queue 
for sending. 

The Lottery Scheduling mechanism works in a manner similar to Lottery Drop. To 
pick a packet for sending, a number between zero and the sum of all bids in the queue is 
chosen pseudo-randomly. The queue is traversed, keeping a running sum of bid values 
as packets are passed, until the running sum exceeds the randomly chosen value, in 
which case the corresponding packet is forwarded. 

Deterministic Scheduling forwards the packet at the front of the sorted queue. 

Bid Placement. Eor Lottery Queueing, we require a means of carrying the bid value 
inside the packet. For the purposes of the experiments in this paper we place the bid 
value in the IPv4 type-of-service (TOS) field. At this time, we have made no attempt to 
fit the bid field into the the Differentiated Services fields of IPv4 and IPv6 defined in 

^ Our reference implementation is available at 
http://irl.eecs. umich . edu/i amin/papers /marx/ lottery . tqz 
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Source 



Source 



Fig. 1. Testbed Setup. The congestion point is between the Experimental Router and the 
Sink. 



da- We note that Lottery Queueing will take advantage of as many bits as are made 
available for bids by providing more levels of service. 

4 Experimental Results 

We used the testbed shown in Fig. Q] in our experiments. During our tests the Source 
nodes send data to the Sink node. The route includes a congestion point after the Exper- 
imental Router which is running one of the experimental queueing systems. We collect 
data from the arriving packets at the Sink node. All packets are sent using the unre- 
liable, connectionless User Datagram Protocol (UDP). We now show the efficacy of 
lottery queueing in differentiating packets with varying bids. The differentiation takes 
the form of both packet loss and queue waiting time. To get an idea of the basic behavior 
of our queueing systems, we first explore differentiation in drop rate and queue latency 
using CBR traffic tSections 14.1 l and l 4.2b . SectionISl describes results using more re- 
alistic traffic models. We explore the possibility of packet re-ordering due to Lottery 
Scheduling in Sect. 14.41 

4.1 Drop Rate 

We first explore the ability of Lottery Drop and Deterministic Drop to differentiate be- 
tween packets of varying bids. For this experiment, we use three source processes, each 
generating 374-byte packets (headers included) at a constant rate of 2000 packets per 
second. Through experimentation we determined that the maximum throughput of the 
network through the congestion point is about 3220 packets per second; each process 
sends at 62% of link capacity. Each process marks its packets with a different bid value: 
1, 5, and 10. Packets are also marked with sequence numbers, allowing the Sink node 
to track which packets arrive and which are dropped at the Experimental Router. We 
run each experiment for 120 seconds using each of the queueing schemes described 
above. We allow the system to warm up and stabilize for 10 seconds before any data is 
collected. Figure 0 shows the percent of packets belonging to each flow that makes it 
to the Sink node under each of the queueing mechanism. We do not present the results 
of FSDT and LSDT since the drop-tail policy they use does not differentiate packets by 
their bid values, so each flow gets an equal share of the available bandwidth. 

The DSDD results in Fig.|^ show that the high bid flow receives as much bandwidth 
as it needs. The bid 5 flow takes the remaining available bandwidth, leaving the low bid 
flow completely starved. 
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Fig. 2. Percent of packets received by each flow under three queueing mechanisms. 



FSLD (Fig. |2b) and LSLD (Fig. |2;) give each flow a share of the available band- 
width proportional to their bid values. The differences between the FSLD and the LSLD 
results show that the scheduling algorithm used affects packet loss rate. LSLD shows 
more differentiation between the varying bid values. This is because Lottery Scheduling 
tends to forward the high bid packets before the low bid packets, causing the low bid 
packets to go through more lottery drops and increasing their chance of being dropped. 



4.2 Queueing Delay 

We next examine the amount of time packets with different bid values must wait in the 
queue before they are forwarded under the various queueing mechanisms. The Exper- 
imental Router keeps a count of the number of packets forwarded from a queue since 
the start of the experiment. By stamping each packet with the value of this counter as 
it enters and leaves the queue, we obtain a measure of the queueing delay for each 
packet. The queueing delay is thus expressed in terms of the number of other packets 
forwarded between the time a packet enters and leaves the queue. The Sink node col- 
lects the queueing delay information from all packets. It is important to note that we 
obtain no queueing delay data from dropped packets. To account for dropped packets in 
presenting the queueing delay data, we use the total number of packets sent, as opposed 
to the total number of packets received, to compute the cumulative distribution function 
(CDF) of queueing delays. 

The data presented here is collected from the same experiments used to present the 
drop rate data in the previous section. The queue length at the Experimental Router 
was set to 160 packets. Packets forwarded through the FSDT queue have to wait a full 
queue of 159 packets 93% of the time, and they never wait less than 154 packets. This 
indicates that most packets that are not dropped filled the queue to capacity. Occasion- 
ally, the three sending processes become synchronized such that several packets arrive 
nearly simultaneously and are dropped, giving the queue a chance to drain slightly. This 
information is mostly interesting for comparison with the other queueing methods. 

DSDD always forwards the highest bid packet in the queue hrst. In this experiment 
high bid packets see immediate service 98.7% of the time. Bid 5 packets wait an aver- 
age of 420 packets. Since the combination of the high and medium flows completely 
saturates the congested link, bid 1 packets are ah dropped, leaving the queue full of bid 
5 packets. Not only do the bid 5 packets have to wait for the full queue to drain before 
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Fig. 3. Queueing delay under two queueing mechanisms. The CDFs do not reach 1 
reflecting the amount of packets dropped. 



they see service, service is interrupted every time a high bid packet arrives at the queue, 
making the wait longer. 

We present the CDFs of queueing delay under LSDT (Fig. Eh) and LSLD (Fig. Eh). 
The CDFs do not go up to 1, reflecting the amount of packets dropped. While the drop 
policy of LSDT does not differentiate packets by their bid values in making drop deci- 
sions, the use of Lottery Scheduling does take the bid values into account in forwarding 
packets. This is reflected in the difference in queueing delay CDFs of the various bid 
values. The LSLD CDFs demonstrate an interesting and non-intuitive interaction be- 
tween the scheduling and dropping policy. The tail for the Bid 1 CDF is much shorter 
than the tails for the higher bid CDFs suggesting that the low bid packets see faster 
service. Because Lottery Drop is being used, the low bid packets are dropped preferen- 
tially over the high bid packets. If a low bid packet is not forwarded quickly from the 
queue, it is likely it will be dropped. Therefore, the sink only counts the low bid pack- 
ets that happen to be selected quickly for forwarding. The maximum queueing delay 
in the distributions is much higher than the queue size of 160 packets because packets 
are served at random. Packets with the highest bid value must contend with others of 
the same bid value for service, hence they also can see queueing delay longer than the 
queue size. 

We do not present the queueing delay CDFs for FSLD because the FIFO scheduling 
discipline does not differentiate service by bid value, hence all packets see the same 
queueing delay distribution. 

4.3 Long-Range Dependent Traffic 

All the flows in the experiment described above transmitted at constant bit rate. Re- 
searchers in network traffic characterization have observed long-range dependency in 
aggregate network traffic [O- To study the effectiveness of our queueing mechanisms 
on long-range dependent traffic, we conduct a similar experiment on sources generat- 
ing On/Off traffic with Pareto distributed On and Off times. Aggregate traffic from such 
sources has been shown to exhibit long-range dependency [SH. 

For this experiment we run several sources at each bid value of 1, 5, and 10. Each 
source uses Pareto distributed On/Off times. The mean and shape parameter for the 
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Fig. 4. Fraction of packets received by each flow under two queueing mechanisms for 
Pareto On/Off sources. 
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Fig. 5. Queueing delay under two queueing mechanisms for Pareto On/Off sources. 
The CDFs do not reach 1 reflecting the amount of packets dropped. 



both the On and Off distributions are 400 ms and 1.1, respectively. When On, sources 
transmitt 374 byte packets at a rate of 100 packets per second. The data collected for 
each bid value is from the aggregate of all sources sending at that bid value. 

Figures and 05 show that in the face of long-range dependent (LRD) traffic, 
while higher bid flows continue to receive preferential treatment under FSLD, and an 
exaggerated preferential treatment under LSLD, lower bid flows do not suffer as much 
as in the previous case. The high variance of long-range dependent traffic allows lower 
bidding traffic to continue to be served at network switches, albeit with a longer delay. 
Hence, when network traffic is very bursty, lower bidding traffic experiences longer 
queueing delay but not higher loss rate. This effect can be seen by comparing Fig. 
against Fig. 0. Note that the CDFs of all bid values are higher in the latter graph 
where the traffic is generated by Pareto On/Off sources; however, the percentage of 
lower bid packets staying longer in the queue is much higher. This effect is even more 
pronounced under the LSLD queueing mechanism, as can be seen by comparing Fig. a 
against Fig. 05 for drop rates of CBR and Pareto On/Off sources, respectively, and the 
corresponding queueing delays shown in Figures 05 and05, respectively. 
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4.4 Out-of-Order Packets 

In this section we analyze the proclivity of Lottery Scheduling to re-order packets within 
the network. As shown in (HJ, Lottery Scheduling chooses the next packet to forward 
without any knowledge of the flow that packet belongs to. This means that each packet 
a flow has in the queue has an equal opportunity of being the next packet forwarded 
(assuming each of those packets carry the same bid value). To assist in understanding 
how serious this effect will be, we have analyzed a simplified model of our queueing 
schemes that include Lottery Scheduling as their scheduling mechanism. This model 
gives some insight into what will affect the possibility of re-ordering and the extent 
to which re-ordering will take place if Lottery Scheduling is used. The most signifi- 
cant result found using this model is that the main parameters governing the degree of 
re-ordering a flow experiences at a router are the percentage of incoming traffic fo the 
router belonging to the flow and the bid value used by the flow. Increasing the percent- 
age of incoming traffic increases the degree of re-ordering, while increasing bid value 
decreases the degree of re-ordering. 

Model Description. In our simplified model all sources are CBR sources and fhe sum 
of those sources is still CBR. That is, there is no burstiness in the trafflc.0 With these 
CBR sources, if the total Incoming traffic to a queue is less than the outgoing link speed 
there will never be any packets waiting in the queue to be sent, and so there is never 
any chance of packets being reordered. Therefore, the only interesting case is when the 
total incoming traffic is greafer than the outgoing link speed. In this case, the queue will 
always remain full since packets are arriving faster than they can be forwarded. Since 
the queue length is constant (always full) the total number of incoming packets must 
equal the total number of outgoing packets, where a packet is outgoing when it is either 
forwarded or dropped. Since the queue is in equilibrium, it follows that the number of 
packets that a single flow has in the queue will remain constant. 

The following system of equations helps describe the behavior of this model using 
the LSLD queueing scheme: 

rij 

^ J- ■ fforw + ^ • fdrop = fi (3) 

2^all flows ■ "i Z^all flows bj 

rii = qlen (4) 

all flows 

nx‘- the number of packets flow x has in the queue. 

bx'. the bid value that flow x marks its packets with. 

fx‘. the fraction of incoming packets belonging to flow x. 

fforw- the fraction of total incoming packets forwarded. 

fdrop- the fraction of total incoming packets dropped. This is 1 — / forw- 

qlen: the length of the queue in packets. 

While the model assumes CBR traffic, we believe the results give insight into more realistic 
traffic as well. For example, packets from On/Off traffic can only be re-ordered while the 
source is On, and while the source is On it is sending at a constant bit rate. 
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Note that 0 actually represents a whole system of equations, one for each unique 
flow using the queue. Equation @ provides a constraint that guarantees the solution to 
the system is one where the queue is full. Equation (0 represents how flow i is treated 
in the queue. The right side of the equation gives the percentage of the incoming traffic 
belonging to flow i. The left side of the equation represents the fact that each packet of 
flow i must either he forwarded or dropped. The left half of the left side is the portion 
of forwarded packets belonging to flow i. The right half of the left side is the portion of 
dropped packets that belong to flow i. 

The equations representing LSDT are similar. In this case, because Drop Tail is 
used, the fraction of dropped packets belonging to a flow is equal to that flow’s fraction 
of the total incoming traffic. Therefore, a flow’s fraction of the total incoming traffic is 
equal to the flow’s fraction of packets entering the queue after dropping. This, in turn, 
is equal to the flow’s portion of all forwarded packets. From this we get the following 
equation replacing 0 ) in the system above: 



m ■ bi 



Sail flows 



= /. 



(5) 



Using these systems of equations we can predict the number of packets each flow 
will have in the queue when the respective queueing scheme is used. This is useful 
because the probability that the next packet belonging to a flow forwarded from a router 
is out-of-order is determined by the number of packets that flow has in the queue as seen 
in the following equation. 



Pr(Out of Order) = 1 - — (6) 

nx 

Where Pr(Out of Order) is the probability that flow a;’s next packet sent from the queue 
is out-of-order. Intuitively, the more packets a flow has in the queue, the greater the 
chance that the next forwarded packet belonging to that flow will be out-of-order. 

Predicted Behavior. Figure0 is helpful in understanding the behavior predicted by the 
LSLD system of equations. The x-axis of the graph marks the number of packets a flow 
has in the queue, rii, the y-axis is the percentage of total incoming packets belonging 
to that flow, fi. Each line represents a different bid value, bi, for the flow. In all cases, 
all the incoming traffic not belonging to flow i, 1 — fi percent of the total incoming 
traffic, has a bid value of 1. fforw and /drop are 0.8 and 0.2 respectively, and qlen is 
100. When bi is 1 the function is a straight line. Intuitively, this makes sense because 
the background traffic also carries a bid of 1 so LSLD degenerates to randomly picking 
packets from the queue to forward and drop which implies that the number of packets 
a flow has in the queue should be directly proportional to the percentage of incoming 
traffic belonging to that flow. When bi is 1000 the function is approximately a step- 
function with the shift in Ui taking place when /; equals f for w The step represents the 
transition from flow i needing less than the outgoing link bandwidth to needing more. 
Because bi is so much greater than the bid value of the background traffic, 1000 versus 
1, when fi is less than the outgoing link bandwidth, flow i’s packets are forwarded 
immediately from the queue keeping rii near 0. When fi becomes greater than fforw 
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rij: the number of packets flow i has in the queue Oj: the number of packets flow i has in the queue 
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Fig. 6. The behavior predicted by the LSLD (equation (Q and LSDT (equation |3) 
models. Each line represents the function relating the fraction of incoming packets be- 
longing to a flow using a certain bid value to the number of packets that flow should 
expect in the queue at any one time. 



flow i’s packets start to compete with each other for the outgoing link bandwidth. This 
leaves the queue full of flow i’s packets since the background traffic packets have a 
much greater chance of being dropped. 

Figure0r uses the same parameters as Fig. to show the behavior of a LSDT sys- 
tem. The figure shows that when using LSDT a high bid flow does not take over the 
queue until f i approaches 100% of the incoming bandwidth. This is because all flows 
are dropped in proportion to their send rate regardless of their bid value, so whatever 
percentage of the incoming bandwidth that flow takes, it will receive the same percent- 
age of the outgoing bandwidth. 

Experimental Verification. To convince ourselves of the accuracy of our equations we 
ran experiments in a setup approximating our model. Fig. Q shows the results of those 
experiments. The line shows the calculated value of on the x-axis for different values 

of fi on the y-axis. The parameters used are the same as the bid 10 analysis for LSLD as 
described above. The individual points show experimental results, f forw, /drop, qlen, 
and bi were kept constant throughout the experiments matching the values used in the 
calculations. Based on the observed maximum outgoing link bandwidth we could sim- 
ply calculate the total amount of incoming traffic needed to get the desired / forw and 
fdrop- Each experiment used a different value of fi for the bid 10 traffic with bid 1 
traffic making up the remaining amount of total incoming traffic. For the purposes of 
this experiment, we had the router keep track of how many packets each flow had in 
the queue. Each outgoing packet was marked with the number of packets each flow had 
in the router’s queue at that time. The points in the chart show the average number of 
packets in the queue while the error bars show the standard deviation. As Fig. 0shows, 
the calculated values predicted very well what was observed. 

Preventing Out-of-Order Packets. In this section we look at the maximum fraction of 
incoming bandwidth, fi, a flow can take while keeping the number of packets it has 
in the queue less than two. By keeping the number of packets in the queue less than 
two, a flow is guaranteed not to suffer from re-ordering due to Lottery Scheduling. Of 
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course, this fi is going to vary depending on other flows using the queue and the bid 
values of all the flows. In this section we look this fraction for different bi’s assuming 
the remaining traffic carries a bid value of one. 

Figure 0shows the maximum fi a flow can use while keeping its Ui less than two 
when the queueing scheme is LSDT or LSLD with / forw equal to 1 . (For LSLD with 
fforw Other than 1, the graph will asymptotically approach that value of f forw) This 
result is presented for evaluation purposes only. We are not advocating keeping per-flow 
state in core routers for the purpose of allowing flows to track their ffs. 



5 Conclusion 

In this paper, we have examined the possibility of providing different levels of service 
using a lottery to schedule and drop packets. We have shown that both Lottery Schedul- 
ing and Lottery Drop have the ability to provide many distinct levels of service. Lottery 
Drop provides each flow a share of the bandwidth proportional to the bid value that 
flow is using. Likewise, flows with higher bids see proportionally faster service when 
Lottery Scheduling is used. Trials with bursty traffic are especially encouraging. They 
show that Lottery Scheduling can still provide service differentiation when the queue 
length fluctuates. 

The high volume of traffic usually associated with core routers suggests that Lottery 
Queueing may be best suited for use in the core. Since it preserves the stateless nature 
of the core, it scales well with the number of flows. In fact, a large number of flows 
will benefit Lottery Scheduling. The likelihood of packet re-ordering due to Lottery 
Scheduling decreases as the share of traffic belonging to any one flow decreases. If any 
one flow is an insignificant portion of the core traffic, the likelihood of re-ordering will 
be low. 
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Abstract. Recent extensions to the Internet architecture allow assignment of dif- 
ferent levels of drop precedence to IP packets. This paper examines differentiation 
predictability and implementation complexity in creation of proportional loss- 
rate (PLR) differentiation between drop precedence levels. PLR differentiation 
means that fixed loss-rate ratios between different traffic aggregates are provided 
independent of traffic loads. To provide such differentiation, running estimates of 
loss-rates can be used as feedback to keep loss-rate ratios fixed at varying traffic 
loads. In this paper, we define a loss-rate estimator based on average drop dis- 
tances (ADDs). The ADD estimator is compared with an estimator that uses a 
loss history table (LHT) to calculate loss-rates. We show, through simulations, 
that the ADD estimator gives more predictable PLR differentiation than the LHT 
estimator. In addition, we show that a PLR dropper using the ADD estimator can 
be implemented efficiently. 



1 Introduction 

Today’s Internet supports a wide spectrum of applications with different demands on 
forwarding quality. The Internet community has recognized that one service only (i.e., 
best-effort) may not be enough to meet these demands. The Internet Engineering Task 
Force (IETF) is therefore designing architectural extensions to support service differ- 
entiation on the Internet. The Differentiated Services (DiffServ) architecture imm in- 
cludes router mechanisms for differentiated forwarding. 

With DiffServ, levels of drop precedence can be assigned to IP packets. Differenti- 
ation between drop precedence levels is part of the Assured Forwarding (AF) per-hop 
behavior (PHB) group [Q. AF can be used to offer differentiation among rate adap- 
tive applications that respond to packet loss (e.g., applications using TCP). The traffic 
of each user is tagged as being in or out of their service profiles. Packets tagged as 
/n-profile are assigned lower drop precedence than those tagged as out-of-profile. In 
addition, a packet within a user’s profile may be tagged with one out of several levels 
of drop precedence. For now, there are three levels of drop precedence defined for AF. 

For AF, it is required that the levels of drop precedence are ordered so that for levels 
X y ^ Z, Pdrop(^) ^ Pdrop(y) ^ Pdrop(-2) and Pdrop(^) ^ Pdrop(^ B To further refine 
the differentiation, it can be defined in quantitative terms. For example, the loss-rate 
ratios (i.e., Pdrop(a;)/Pdrop(?/)) can in case of congestion be set to a target value < 1. 

* Pdrop(s;) is the drop probability for traffic at drop precedence level x. 

L. Wolf, D. Hutchison, and R. Steinmetz (Eds.): IWQoS 2001, LNCS 2092, pp. M7. TW\ 2001. 
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This paper examines proportional loss-rate (PLR) differentiation im in terms of pre- 
dictability and implementation complexity. We grade the predictability of a PLR differ- 
entiation by studying short-term variations in loss-rate ratios between drop precedence 
levels at changing traffic loads and load distributions. In addition, we study if long-term 
loss-rate ratios achieve target loss-rate ratios at changing traffic loads. We consider a 
PLR differentiation robust if short-term loss-rate ratios have negligible variations and 
capable if long-term loss-rate ratios approximate target loss-rate ratios reasonable well 
at changing traffic load conditions. 

A PLR differentiator can be divided into two modules. First, a drop controller de- 
cides when a packet needs to be dropped. A drop controller can, for example, perform 
early congestion signaling with Random Early Detection (RED) [Q, or just drop pack- 
ets when no buffer space is available for queuing, etc. When the drop controller has 
decided that a packet needs to be dropped, a PLR dropper selects a drop precedence 
level from which a packet will be dropped (to maintain the PLR differentiation), selects 
a packet at the victim level and removes it from the queue. 

Changing traffic loads and load distributions between drop precedence levels can 
cause loss-rate ratios to deviate from the target loss-rate ratios. To create PLR differ- 
entiation under such conditions, a PLR dropper can use running estimates of loss-rates 
as feedback to adjust towards the target loss-rate ratios. Eor example, when the drop 
controller triggers a drop, a packet at the drop precedence level with the minimum nor- 
malized loss-rate (NLR) can be selected and dropped from the queue. The NLR is in [H 
defined as: U/oi where li is the loss-rate and Oi is the differentiation constant in class i. 
In this paper, we adopt this method of selecting the victim level when dropping packets. 
Using the NLR selector, we study how properties of the loss-rate estimator influence 
PLR differentiation predictability. 

The proportional loss-rate model is proposed and motivated in [01 and p2']. In o, 
a loss-rate estimator is proposed, which estimates the loss-rate by counting the number 
of losses at each class during a time window of M packet arrivals. One implementation 
of this uses a cyclic queue named a Loss History Table (LHT). The problem with this 
is that an appropriate value of M has to be chosen. Eirstly, it has to be at least one 
dropped packet at all drop precedence levels in the last M packets arrived. Otherwise, 
the measured loss-rate will be zero for levels at which no packet is dropped in the 
last M arrivals. This leads to inaccurate loss-rate estimation which in turn leads to 
loss-rate relations which differs from the configured ones. Unfortunately, a large M 
makes the PLR dropper less adaptive to changing traffic loads. Hence, fhere is a trade- 
off in chosing an appropriate value of M. Large M gives capable but not robust PLR 
differentiation, while small M gives robust but not capable PLR differentiation. 

In this paper, we define an estimafor fhat uses average drop distances (ADDs) as 
estimates of loss-rates. For each drop precedence level, an ADD covers a history which 
length is defined in number of drops. This makes the estimator adapt the history length 
at each level to changing load distributions. The history covered by the ADD estimator 
can be set short without risking estimated loss-rates to be zero for some traffic loads. 
Wifh fhe ADD estimator, the history length simply determines how fast changed traffic 
load conditions are detected. Hence, the ADD estimator does not have the same trade- 
off in choosing history length as the LHT estimator. 
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We evaluate through simulations the PLR differentiation predictability of the ADD 
and the LHT estimator for two levels of drop precedence. These simulations show that 
the trade-off in choosing M disables the LHT estimator from providing both robust and 
capable PLR differentiation with one single M. For the ADD estimator, weights can be 
found that gives both robust and capable PLR differentiation. 

When designing forwarding mechanisms for Internet routers, their performance is 
important. Computation and/or memory intensive mechanisms make routers more ex- 
pensive, which can make deployment in routers handling high bit-rates unfeasible. To 
examine the performance of the ADD estimator together with the NLR selector, we 
have implemented these mechanisms in the kernel of FreeBSD. With this implemen- 
tation, only 131 clock cycles in average are needed to update three ADDs on an Intel 
Pentium II 350Mhz. Selecting from which of drop precedence level to drop needs 59 
clock cycles in average for three levels. 

The rest of the paper is structured as follows. In Sect. Q we define the ADD estima- 
tor, discuss its properties and compare these with properties of the LHT estimator. Next, 
in Sect.Ol the need for differentiation predictability at both long and short time-scales is 
discussed. In Sect. El simulations comparing the LHT estimator and the ADD estimator 
are presented. In Sect. |3 effective implementations of the ADD estimator and the NLR 
selector are described. Moreover, performance measurements for these mechanisms are 
presented in this section. Finally, in Sect. 0 we conclude our work. 

2 Estimating Loss-Rates 

In this section, we define a loss-rate estimator that uses average drop distances (ADDs). 
The basic properties of this estimator is discussed and compared with the properties of 
the loss history table (LHT) estimator [Q. 



Table 1. Symbols Used in this Paper. 



1 


Aggregate loss-rate. 


di 


Estimated average drop distance at Li 


Li 


Drop precedence level i. 


^iold 


Old estimated average drop distance at Li 


\i 


Arrival rate at Li. 


Ci 


Differentiation constant for class i. 


di 


Drop distance counter at Li . 


B{t) 


Set of backlogged Li at time t. 




Old drop distance counter at Li . 


9i 


EWMA filter constant for Li. 


h 


Estimated loss-rate at Li. 


Wi 


EWMA filter weigth for Li. 


2.1 


The Average Drop Distance 


(ADD) Estimator 



An ADD estimator calculates an average drop distance for each drop precedence level. 
The drop distance is the number of successfully transferred packets between two lost 
packets. We denote the estimated ADD at Li as di and the estimated loss-rate at Li as 
li = 1/di- We denote the estimated loss-rate ratio between Li and Lj as li/lj and the 
target loss-rate ratio between Li and Lj as ai / aj . The definition of normalized loss-rate 
(NLR) and the method for selecting precedence level when dropping a packet are both 
adopted from 0. 
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ADD estimation can be performed by computing the average drop distance over 
a certain number of packet drops. It is however hard to pick an appropriate number of 
drops to consider, especially when arrival rates and drop rates vary frequently. For quick 
response to changing conditions a small number of drops should be considered and for 
stability a large number of drops. For this reason, we instead use exponential weighted 
moving averages (EWMAs) to give higher weigth to recent drop distances. Although 
EWMA suits the purpose and can be implemented efficiently, we do not claim that 
it is the optimal averaging function. With EWMAs dB, the ADD estimator covers a 
conhgurable history length, gi,0 < gi < 1, coupled to the number of rescent drops 
for each drop precedence level, L^. We limit gi to integer powers of two for efficient 
implementation through shift operations: g^ = where the weight Wi is a positive 

integer. 



Larger Wi results in more stable (i.e., more capable) estimations of di and longer 
detection times for changed trafficload conditions (i.e., less robust estimations). How- 
ever, our experiments indicate that estimations of di is stable enough even with small 
values of Wi. In Sect. 0, we show that robust and capable PER differentiation can be 
obtained with very small values of Wi. 

The detection time is determined by both Wi and the number of drops per time unit. 
Eor robustness, changed traffic load conditions should be detected equally fast at all 
drop precedence levels. If di is only updated upon packet drops at Li, different arrival 
rates and loss-rates between drop precedence levels causes different update fequency 
and detection times between these levels. Eor example, assume that the actual loss-rate 
is higher at Lk than at Lj. Then, dk is updated more often than dj and changed traffic 
load conditions is thus detected faster at than at Lj. Moreover, if the load suddenly 
decreases and stays at the lower level, dj may not be updated at all. This is because 
lj/(Jj becomes larger than Ik/o'k, which causes drops to be strictly given to traffic at 
Lfc. We refer to this problem as update locking. 

To avoid the risk for update locking and to make detection times similar between 
drop precedence levels, we also recalculate dj at drop precedence levels, j, which was 
not targeted for a drop. We do this by restoring dj to the value it had before at the time 
of the previous drop at Lj and then recalculate dj with all new arrivals at Lj added to 
the last drop distance at Lj. Not only do we get a more up to date estimate of dj, but 
also we solve the update locking problem since dj goes towards infinity with dj + dj^^ 
(see Eig.Q. 

Equal weights, Wi, for all drop precedence levels makes the detection time at Li 
shorter (i.e., times shorter) than at Lj. To compensate for this, separate weights 
for each drop precedence level can be applied such that (Ell is met as closely as possiblqj. 
Equation (0 is based on the closed form expression for EWMA ([Ql. 



— di,n—l ' (1 9i') di ' gi 



( 1 ) 




( 2 ) 



^ Equation m cannot be met exactly since Wi is a positive integer. 
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The algorithm for the ADD estimator and the NLR selector is shown in Fig. QJ Note 
that the inverse NLR, di • ai, instead of the NLR, li/ai, is used to select from which 
Li to drop. Hence, at congestion we drop a packet at the drop precedence level with the 
maximal inverse NLR instead of the minimal NLR as done in [□. 

With the algorithm shown in Fig.[IJ di does not change if no packets arrive at and 
will therefore be invalid after a idle period at this drop precedence level. This becomes 
a problem if di ■ <Ji is larger than the inverse NLR for other levels. The first packets 
arriving at Li immediately after the idle period will then be dropped until di-ai becomes 
smaller than the inverse NLR for some other level. Similarly, the first packets arriving 
at Li immediately after an idle period will not be dropped if d i • (li is smaller than the 
inverse NLR for some other level. Hence, loss-rate ratios can temporarily be larger or 
less than the target loss-rate ratios. We refer to this problem as invalid ADDs. 

Dropping the first packets arriving after an idle period can be devastating since 
TCP sources perform an exponential back-off when loosing SYN packets. Due to the 
exponential back-off, it can take considerable time for d i to decrease since no packets 
arrive at Li. We solve the invalid ADDs problem by updating to a value calculated 
from known ADDs at other drop precedence levels. The update is made if no packet 
has arrived after maxidle updates of ADDs for other levels (Fig. □). 



Packet arrival at Lk'. 
dk++ 

Packet drop at Lk'. 

<— dfe 

4^dfe.(l-2-“'=)-H4-2-“'= 
<— dk 

Vi G B{t)_\ {k}: 

di <— di^ij 
^ipld ^ ^iold + 

Vi G B(t)'. 
di ^ 0 

Selecting Lk for next drop: 
k ^ arg maxig B{t) di ■ at 

Fig. 1. The Algorithm for the ADD 
Estimator and the NLR Selector. 



Packet arrival at Lk '. 

idlsk <— 0 
Packet loss at Lk'. 

\/iGB{t)\{k}'. 

if di = 0 and idlci++ > maxidle'. 
a ^ argminjgB(t) dj ■ aj 
di ^ da ' ^ 

Fig. 2. Method for Detecting and 
Updating Idle Drop Precedence Levels. 



The method for detecting and updating idle drop precedence levels shown in Fig. 0 
can cause deviations of loss-rate ratios from target loss-rate ratios. For example, say that 
Li is frequently idle for periods long enough to trigger an update and that each update 
decreases di-ai. Moreover, say that the active periods are short and that di-ai therefore 
does not reach the actual inverse NLR before Li gets idle again (i.e., although very few 
packets are dropped at Li, di does not increase enough to reflect the loss-rate at Li). 
This may cause the loss-rate ratio between Li and the next lower level to be less than the 
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target loss-rate ratio between these levels. We refer to this problem as frequent updates. 
To avoid the frequent updates problem, maxidle should be set large. We recommend 
setting maxidle to trigger updates after idle periods of several seconds. This mechanism 
is disabled in the simulations presented in Sect. 0 

Distributions in arrival rates between drop precedence levels (i.e., Aj/AJ at con- 
gested links is usually unknown and may change rapidly for bursty traffic patterns. 
However, different arrival rates is a severe problem only if the loss-rate changes rapidly 
with changing traffic loads. This is often the case for pure FIFO queues, but not for 
Random Early Congestion (RED) Q managed queues. RED smoothes the loss-rate 
using a low pass filter (e.g., EWMA). We take advantage of the smooth changes in loss- 
rates provided by RED and do not compensate for different arrival rates (i.e., we set 
Xj /Xi = 1). When loss-rates are controlled with RED, differences in detection time 
caused by different arriving rates have limited effect on the PER differentiation offered. 
This is shown in Sect. Swhere simulations are presented. 

A consequence of using RED to smooth loss-rates is that the ADD estimator de- 
pends on proper operation of RED. Recent studies of RED have shown that the average 
queue length and thus the loss-rate can oscillate under certain conditions (the discon- 
tinuity in the standard RED drop function!! and/or some combinations of link band- 
width, average packet size and load levels can cause such oscillations CHI)- Based on 
these studies, a new active queue management (AQM) mechanism is developed that 
gives more robust loss-rates than RED lOl- The ADD estimator should gain from the 
smoother loss-rates provided by this new AQM mechanism. However, in this paper we 
evaluate the ADD estimator with RED without the gentle modification. 

2.2 The Loss History Table (LHT) Estimator 

The loss history table (LHT) estimator is defined in m- The estimated loss-rate li is 
the number of drops at in the last M arrivals divided by M. The cyclic queue used 
to count drops is named loss history table (LHT). M has to be large enough to always 
cover at least one drop at all drop precedence levels. Otherwise, acceptable estima- 
tion accuracy is not obtained since li occasionally becomes zero. Equation (0 gives 
a lower bound on M 0. N is the number of drop precedence levels supported and 
m = argmino<i<Ar-i Xt ■ a^. 



M ■ — /O', 

M should be larger than the lower bound given by 0 in order to to provide capa- 
ble PLR differentiation. This is shown through simulations in [0. Eor instance, bursty 
traffic can give considerable variations in the arrival rate and the loss-rate over short 
time-scales, which will degrade the differentiation if M too small. Unfortunately, large 
M makes the detection of changed traffic load conditions slow. Hence, there is a trade- 
off in selecting M. Larger M gives more capable, but less robust PLR differentiation 
and smaller M less capable, but more robust PLR differentiation. 



^ The standard drop function in RED jump from the maximal drop probability (e.g., 0.1) to 1 
instantly. This discontinuity is however removed with the gentle modification of RED |t(i]. 
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2.3 Comparison 

The ADD estimator provides both robust and capable PLR differentiation with one con- 
figuration. In contrast to the LHT estimator, it provides accurate loss-rate estimation 
by always encountering several drops at every drop precedence level. Hence, without 
risking inaccurate loss-rate estimation with incapable PLR differentiation as result, the 
ADD estimator can be configured to encounter few drops to detect changed traffic load 
conditions rapidly. The LHT estimator cannot be configured to provide both accurate 
loss-rate estimation and rapid detection of changed traffic load conditions. Fast detec- 
tion of changed traffic load conditions is needed to provide robust PLR differentiation. 

If a small number of drops is covered by the loss history, the loss-rate estimation 
becomes unstable at short time-scales. Such unstable loss-rate estimation can cause 
variations in actual loss-rate ratios at short time-scales and deviations of actual loss- 
rate ratios from target loss-rate ratios at long time-scales. The EWMA makes it hard to 
give the parameters Wi a clear physical interpretation, as opposed to the LHT estimator, 
where M corresponds to the number of packet arrivals. However, this is not necessary 
to configure the ADD estimator appropriately. We show in Sect. 0that by using wq = 
1 and wi = '^ the ADD estimator provides robust and capable PLR differentiation 
between Lq and Li for cto = 1 and a± — 10. 

3 Measuring Loss-Rates 

In this section, we discuss over which time-scales loss-rate ratios are likely to be mea- 
sured by network operators and to be perceived by users. Network operators may mon- 
itor loss-rates by polling routers periodically using SNMP or command line interfaces. 
The overhead associated with periodic polling makes it appropriate to monitor loss-rates 
over time-scales in order of minutes rather than seconds. However, users are likely to 
perceive loss-rate ratios over time-scales spanning from few seconds to several minutes. 

PLR differentiation allows individual users to choose a service that provides an ap- 
pealing balance between forwarding quality and cost. With PLR differentiation, a user 
can dynamically switch between levels of drop precedence to find a level with a loss- 
rate low enough for the application used. A user can begin tagging all the packets with a 
high drop precedence level. If the loss-rate at this level is considered unacceptably high 
after a period, the user can switch to a lower drop precedence level. Eventually, the user 
should find a level that provides a loss-rate adequate for the user’s needs. Hence, the 
user does not have to pay for additional and unneeded forwarding quality. 

To make the result of switching from one level of drop precedence to another level 
predictable, the PLR differentiation needs to be robust and capable. Loss-rate ratios 
measured over several minutes need to closely approximate target loss-rate ratios. Oth- 
erwise, users cannot predict the result of switching drop precedence level. Moreover, 
loss-rate ratios measured over a few seconds need to have negligible variations. This is 
to make the result of switching drop precedence level immediately notable to users. 

^ With Wo = 1 and wi = 4 the equality in O is approximately satisfied when arrival rates are 
equal for Lq and Li . 
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4 Simulations 

In this section, we present simulations evaluating the predictability of the PLR dif- 
ferentiation created with the LHT estimator and the ADD estimator respectively. The 
simulations are made with the network simulator (ns) iTTnil . Sect. 14.1 I descrihes the sim- 
ulation setup. We study PLR differentiation at a time-scale of two minutes in Sect. K7\ 
and at a time-scale of five seconds in Sect. 

4.1 Simulation Setup 

For the simulations, a topology with ten hosts (sO, . . . , s9), ten receivers (rO, . . . , r9) 
and two routers (A and B) is used. The routers are connected via a 50 Mbps link with 
20 ms delay (Fig. 0- A PLR dropper supporting two levels of drop precedence is used 
to differentiate traffic at this link. The target loss-rate ratio cr i/uo is set to 10 times 
(i.e., the loss-rate at drop precedence level 1 is targeted to be 10 times higher than the 
loss-rate at level 0). The drop controller is RED and the drop strategy is Drop- Tail|. The 
configuration of RED is: min threshold 70 packets, max threshold 210 packets and max 
drop probability 10 percent. 

The bit-rates of links connecting hosts and receivers to routers are reconfigured with 
uniformly distributed random values between 22 and 32 Mbps once every two simu- 
lated seconds. The delays of these links are reconfigured equal often with uniformly 
distributed random values between 0. 1 and 0.9 ms. Similar values are used in [0 to 
emulate switched Ethernet. A positive consequence of making these reconfigurations is 
that synchronization affects among TCP connections get reduced^. 

Each host (sO, . . . , s9) has three TCP Reno connections with each receiver (rO, . . . , 
r9) (i.e., 300 connections are established over link A-B). The receivers use delayed 
ACKs. MTU is 1460 bytes. The TCP connections are established randomly within the 
first 10 simulated seconds. These random variables are uniformly distributed. Using 
these connections, the receivers download data from Pareto distributed ON-OEE sources 
at the hosts. The scale parameter for the Pareto distribution is 1.5, the average length of 
ON periods is set to 50 ms and the average length of OFF periods is set to 950 ms. The 
rate of ON periods for each source is set to 490 kbps. This generates a highly variable 
traffic load causing loss-rates in between 1.72 and 5.15 percent at link A-B when mea- 
sured over two minutes (the simulations presented in Sect. When measured over 
five seconds (the simulations presented in Sect. 14. 311 . loss-rates are in between 1.15 and 
5.78 percent at this link. 

For all simulations, a warm-up period of 60 simulated seconds is used to let the 
congested queue at router A and the loss-rate estimator examined stabilize. After these 
60 seconds, counters for the number of packet arrivals and drops at each of the two 
levels of drop precedence are initialized to measure loss-rate ratios. In Sect. IQ and 
o loss-rate ratios are plotted with a log 10 scale at the y-axis. The log scale is chosen 
to view deviations of loss-rate ratios equally independent on whether they are larger or 
less than the target loss-rate ratio. 

^ Packets are removed from the end of the queue for the drop precedence level. 

® The random drops made by RED also reduce the risk of having TCP flows synchronize. 
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Fig. 3. Simulated Topology. 



Fig. 4. Actual Loss-Rate Ratios Measured 
over Two Minutes (The LHT Estimator). 



4.2 Long-Term PLR Differentiation 

For each of the loss-rate estimators, we examine their long-term PLR differentiation 
predictability with 19 simulations. The distribution in number of TCP connections at 
the two levels of drop precedence is changed between simulations. At drop precedence 
level 0 (Lo)j the number of TCP connections is varied between 15 and 285 in steps of 
15. At Li, the number of TCP connections is varied between 285 and 15 in steps of 15. 
The x-axis is graded with the fraction of all packet arrivals at Lq- Each simulation is 
120 seconds long. 

Figure^ shows simulation results when using the LHT estimator. For these simula- 
tions, m ^ivcs 5000 packets when 15 TCP connections 3.re nt W^ith this 

distribution, about 5 percent of all packet arrivals are at Lq. As discusseded in Sect. o 
M should however be set larger than Mmin- We present simulations with M = 5000, 
M = 10000 and M — 25000 packets. At a bit-rate of 50 Mbps, 10000 packets of 
size 1460 bytes are forwarded in 2.336 seconds. Hence, with M — 10000 packets, the 
LHT estimator can be expected to adapt to changing traffic load conditions faster than 
in five seconds. With M — 25000 packets, this adaptation should be slower than in five 
seconds (25000 packets of size 1460 bytes are forwarded in 5.84 seconds). 

In Fig. 13] it can be seen that at low arrival fractions at Lq, loss-rate ratios is less 
than 9 for all M simulated. As expected, higher M gives higher loss-rate ratios at such 
low fractions. With too few packets at Lq, the LHT occasionally falsely estimates li to 
zero. The dropper will then select Lq for a packet drop. At high arrival fractions at Lq, 
loss-rate ratios varies and go below 9 for all M simulated. When no packets arrive at 
Li, packets can only be dropped at Lq since the queue at Li is empty. Consequently, 
when a packet should be dropped at L i to increase the loss-rate ratio, it will have to 
be dropped at Lq instead. With close to 100 percent of all packet arrivals at Lq, packet 
drops are forced to Lq because of an empty queue at Li in 4.4 percent of all drops for 

^ Mmin = 3767 packets for M = 5000, Mmin = 5997 packets for M — 10000 and Mmin = 
5059 packets for M = 25000. 
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M = 5000 packets, 8.3 percent of all drops for M = 10000, and 22 percent of all drops 
for M = 25000. 

A forced packet drop at Lq decreases the loss-rate ratio. It takes relatively long time 
to repair this since a drop at Lq has a larger impact than a drop at L i . If a forced drop is 
not repaired before M arrivals, the loss-rate ratio will be permanently too low. As can 
be observed in Fig. 01 larger fractions of forced drops at Lq decreases the loss-rate ratio. 

Figures0and|^show simulation results when using the ADD estimator. We present 
simulations with {wo,wi) = (1,2), (1,3), (1,4), (2,3), (2,4) and (2,5). The three first 
configurations are shown in Fig. 0 and the last three configurations in Fig. El {Wq,Wi) 
= (1,4) and (2,5) approximates the equality in (Ejl when arrival rates are equal at Lq and 
at Lx. 





Fig. 5. Loss-rate ratios measured over two Fig. 6. Loss-rate ratios measured over two 
minutes (the ADD estimator, configuration minutes (the ADD estimator, configuration 
set 1). set 2). 



Loss-rate ratios are degraded for low arrival fractions at L o with the ADD estimator 
(Figs.ElandO). This is because the ADD estimator detects an increasing loss-rate more 
rapidly for Lx when there are more arrivals at Li than at Lq. This property of the 
ADD estimator is discussed in Sect. im Without RED smoothing actual loss-rates, the 
problem of different detection times cause severe degradations in loss-rate ratios. 

For configurations not satisfying (0 (i.e., (u>o,u>i) = (1,2), (1,3), (2,3) and (2,4)), 
loss-rates are lower than for configurations that do (Figs. E)and0. Lower wx than given 
by (0 implies that changes in loss-rates are detected faster at Li than at Lq except 
for high arrival fractions at Lq. For example, with (wq, wx) = (1,2), Aq/Ai needs to be 
4.15 to satisfy 0. This means that loss-rates are detected faster at L i than at Lq for all 
arrival fractions at Lq up to 80 percent. This percentage is similar with (wq, wx) = (2,3) 
as with (wq, Wx) = (1,2). With (wq, wx) = (1,3) and (2,4), it is about 65 percent. 

For high arrival fractions at Lq, the fraction of forced drops from Lq gets high for 
all configurations of the ADD estimator (i.e., (wq, wx) = (1,2) gives up to 6.4 percent 
forced drops, (1,3): 13 percent, (1,4): 21 percent, (2,3): 12 percent, (2,4): 24 percent 
and (2,5): 32 percent). This suggests that loss-rate ratios should be degraded for high 
arrival fractions at Lq. However, since the invalid ADDs problem cause increases in 
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loss-rate ratios (Sect. O) . the degradation expected from the high fractions of forced 
drops from Lq get balanced out so that loss-rate ratios approximates the target loss-rate 
ratio of 10 (Figs. 0 and 0). This explains the increase in loss-rate ratios with larger wi 
in these simulations. 

In Figs. 0 and 13 it can he seen that the ADD estimator provides capable PLR differ- 
entiation for low arrival fractions at Lq with the configurations that satisfy (0) (i.e., for 
(wq, wi) = (1,4) and (2,5)). The LHT estimator needs large M to provide capable PLR 
differentiation for arrival fractions less than 15 percent (i.e., M = 25000 packets). 

The (1,4) configuration of the ADD estimator is preferable before the (2,5) config- 
uration since it gives fewer forced drops. Moreover, the invalid ADDs problem is less 
severe with small weights. Fewer forced drops and a less severe invalid ADDs problem 
should make the PLR differentiation more robust. 

4.3 Short-Term PLR Differentiation 

For each of the two loss-rate estimators evaluated, we examine their short-term PLR 
differentiation predictability. The simulations run for 360 seconds after the warm-up 
period. Loss-rate ratios are measured 5 seconds interval. At 180 and 300 seconds, the 
distribution in number of TCP connections between Lq and Li is changed. In the first 
60 seconds after the warm-up, there are 15 TCP connections at L o and 285 TCP connec- 
tions at Li. In the next 120 seconds of the simulations, there are 150 TCP connections 
at each drop precedence level. Finally, in the last 120 seconds of the simulations, there 
are 285 TCP connections at Lq and 15 TCP connections at Li. 

For this scenario, we have used the same parameters for the LHT estimator and the 
ADD estimator as for the simulations presented in Sect. |121(i.e., M = 5000, 10000, 
25000 and (wq,wi) = (1,2), (1,3), (1,4), (2,3), (2,4) and ( 2,5)). Fig. 0shows simulation 
results for the LHT estimator with M = 5000 and 10000 packets and Fig. 0for the LHT 
estimator with M = 10000 and 25000 packets. Thereafter, Fig. ^through Fig. fT^ show 
simulation results for the different configurations of the ADD estimator. 




Fig. 7. Loss-Rate Ratios Measured over Fig. 8. Loss-Rate Ratios Measured over 
Five Seconds (M = 5000 and 10000). Five Seconds (M = 10000 and 25000). 
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When the arrival fraction at Lq is low or high, loss-rate ratios are closer to the target 
loss-rate ratio with larger M (Figs. 0[7]and[3- Using small M, chances are that some 
levels have not ben targeted for a drop in the last M arrivals, causing the estimated loss- 
rate to be zero for levels with low arrival rate. With M = 5000 packets, this happens 
frequently for both low and high arrival fractions at Lq, but only for low arrival frac- 
tions at Lq with M = 10000 packets. With M = 25000 packets, estimated loss-rates 
become seldom zero for levels with low arrival rate and loss-rate ratios therefore better 
approximate the target loss-rate ratio. Figures Q and 13 also shows that large M causes 
large variation in loss-rate ratios. This is because larger M gives slower detection of 
changed traffic load conditions. 




Fig. 9. Loss-Rate Ratios Measured over 
Five Seconds {{wq,wi) = (1,4) and (1,3)). 



Fig. 10. Loss-Rate Ratios Measured over 
Five Seconds {{wo,wi) = (2,5) and (2,4)). 



For low arrival fractions at Lq, the variation in loss-rate ratios is larger for higher 
weights (before 180 seconds in Figs. nandlTTH). Nevertheless, this variation is similar 
for the ADD estimator with (wo,wi) = (1,4) and for the LHT estimator with M = 5000 
packets (Fig. 13 ) The variation in loss-rate ratios is smaller with M = 5000 packets 
than with M = 10000 or 25000 packets. 

For high arrival fractions at Lq (after 300 seconds in Figs. MandflTlI). the variation in 
loss-rate ratios is higher with the ADD estimator than with the LHT estimator if a con- 
figuration satisfying (Q) is used. The high variation with the ADD estimator is caused 
by the invalid ADDs problem described in Sect. o Although all arriving packets at 
Li are dropped, the loss-rate is increased slowly due to very few packet arrivals at this 
level. 

The variation in loss-rate ratios for high arrival fractions at L o can be decreased by 
activating the method for detecting and updating idle levels shown in Fig Q This method 
cannot however eliminate the variation in loss-rate ratios for high arrival fractions at 
Lq. Moreover, the method for detecting and updating idle levels can cause long-term 
loss-rate ratios to deviate from the target loss-rate ratio. This is because of the frequent 
updates problem described in Sect. im 
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Fig. 11. Loss-Rate Ratios Measured over Fig. 12. Loss-Rate Ratios Measured over 
Five Seconds = (1.2) and (1,3)). Five Seconds ((wq.wi) = (2,3) and (2,4)). 



4.4 Summary of Simulation Results 

In Sect. 14.21 we examine differentiation predictability at a time-scale of two minutes 
for the ADD estimator and the LHT estimator respectively. We show that the LHT 
estimator needs large M to provide capable PLR differentiation for arrival fractions 
less than 15 percent (i.e., M = 25000 packets). The ADD estimator provides capable 
PLR differentiation for low arrival fractions at L o with configurations that satisfy 0 
(i.e., for (wo, wi) = (1,4) and (2,5)). 

Next, in Sect. o we examine differentiation predictability at a time-scale of five 
seconds for the two loss-rate estimators evaluated. When configured for equal arrival 
rales at both drop precedence levels (i.e, for (u>o, wi) = (1,4) and (2,5)), the variation in 
loss-rate ratios is similar or lower with the ADD estimator than with the LHT estimator 
(i.e., for M = 25000 packets). With M = 10000 packets, this variation is higher with the 
ADD estimator than with the LHT estimator. Such a configuration of the LHT estimator 
does not however give a capable PLR differentiation for low arrival fractions at Lq- 
Hence, the LHT estimator cannot provide both capable and robust PLR differentiation 
with one configuration. Since the ADD estimator can be both capable and robust with 
one configuration, we consider it more predictable than the LHT estimator. 

4.5 Configuration Recommendations 

The robustness of the PLR differentiation can be improved with the ADD estimator 
by setting (u>o,wi) = (1,3) or {wq,w\) = (2,4). Such configurations give robust PLR 
differentiation at high fractions of all traffic at Lq, but less capable PLR differentiation 
at most traffic distributions. 

Simulations with different link speeds, RTT s and number of TCP flows indicate that 
the above given configurations are not particularly sensitive to these parameters!! The 
ADD estimator may however be sensitive to scenarios in which the EWMA averaging 
function of RED gives an oscillating loss-rate (the discontinuity in the standard RED 



Due to limited space, we do not show simulations with different link speeds, RTTs and number 
of TCP flows. 
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drop function and/or some combinations of link bandwidth, average packet size and 
load levels can cause such oscillations jni). Our simulations do not cover such scenar- 
ios since the packet size is fixed to 1460 bytes and all TCP flows have similar RTTs. 
We consider the issue of analyzing oscillations of loss-rates caused by RED, evaluat- 
ing different averaging functions for RED and the ADD estimator, and examining new 
AQM mechanisms that gives smother loss-rates as for further studies. 

Based on our simulations, we recommend to set wq = 1 and Wi for other Li using 

0. If improved robustness is required at very high fractions of all traffic at low drop 
precedence levels and less capable PER differentiation can be accepted, lower values of 
Wi or higher values of wq can he used than those given hy ()2|l. 

5 Implementation Complexity 

In this section, we describe an efficient implementation of the ADD estimator and the 
NLR selector. We also include an evaluation of the computational cost of an imple- 
mentation on a test platform. This evaluation show that the overhead introduced by an 
implementation of ADD is small compared to other tasks a router need to perform. 
The computational cost of these mechanisms G 0{n) (linear complexity), where n is 
the number of drop precedence levels. Since n is expected to be small (e.g., n = 3 for 
DiffServ AE), we do not consider this to be significant. 

The ADD estimator is designed to allow implementation without floating-point 
arithmetics, divisions, or multiplications. 

To further improve the performance of the differentiation dropper, the drop distance 
counter, di, is increased with cr^ instead of 1 upon packet drops at drop precedence level 

1. This gives the inverse NLR, di ■ ai, without multiplications @. 

di^n ■ a-t = di,n-i • tTi • (1 - g^) + d^ ■ ai ■ gi (4) 

The differentiation constants, ai, can be treated as fixed point decimal numbers so 
that relations with decimal precision can he configured by scaling ai with a factor of 
10^, where p is the desired number of decimal positions. 

6 Conclusions 

In this paper we define a loss-rate estimator based on average drop distances (ADDs). 
The ADD estimator is designed to offer robust and capable proportional loss-rate (PER) 
differentiation at varying traffic loads. We consider a PER differentiation robust if short- 
term loss-rate ratios have negligible variations and capable if long-term loss-rate ratios 
approximate target loss-rate ratios reasonable well at changing traffic load conditions. 

We evaluate, through simulations, the PER differentiation predictability of the ADD 
estimator and an estimator implemented with a loss history table (LHT) for two levels 
of drop precedence. These simulations show that the LHT estimator cannot provide 
both robust and capable PER differentiation with one single M. Eor large M, the target 
loss-rate ratio is well approximated by the loss-rate ratio at long time-scales. However, 
for such M, the short-term loss-rate ratio can vary appreciably when traffic load varies. 
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For small M, low variation in the short-term loss-rate ratio is obtained at varying 
traffic loads, but it does not reach the target loss-rate ratio at long lime-scales. For the 
ADD estimator, weights can be found that gives both robust and capable PLR differen- 
tiation (i.e. the short-term loss-rate ratio has low variation and the long-term loss-rate 
ratio approximates the target loss-rate ratio). The ADD estimator requires however that 
the actual loss-rate is smooth (e.g. by using RED). Without proper smoothing of the 
actual loss-rate, the ADD estimator may not give predictable PLR differentiation. 

To evaluate the performance of the ADD estimator, we have implemented a PLR 
dropper using the ADD estimator in the kernel of FreeBSD. With three levels of drop 
precedence supported, this dropper needs only 131 clock cycles in average to update 
ADDs and 59 clock cycles in average to select from which precedence level to drop on 
an Intel Pentium II 350Mhz. 
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Abstract. We present a novel scheduling algorithm. Duplicate Schedul- 
ing with Deadlines (DSD). This algorithm implements the ABE ser- 
vice 0 which allows interactive, adaptive applications, that mark their 
packets green, to receive a low bounded delay at the expense of maybe 
less throughput. ABE retains the best-effort context by protecting flows 
that value higher throughput more than low bounded delay, whose pack- 
ets are marked blue. DSD optimises green traffic performance while sat- 
isfying the constraint that blue traffic must not be adversely affected. 
Using a virtual queue, deadlines are assigned to packets upon arrival, 
and green and blue packets are queued separately. At service time, the 
deadlines of the packets at the head of the blue and green queues are 
used to determine which one to serve next. It supports any mixture of 
TCP, TCP Friendly and non TCP Friendly traffic. We motivate, describe 
and provide an analysis of DSD, and show simulation results. 



1 Introduction 

We describe and analyse Duplicate Scheduling with Deadlines (DSD), a novel 
scheduling algorithm which implements ABE [S|, an enhancement to the IP 
best-effort service to provide low queueing delay at the expense of maybe less 
throughput. In order to understand the reasoning behind and advantages of 
DSD, we provide a brief overview of ABE. A full description and discussion of 
ABE can be found in jS]. ABE does not need to police how much traffic opts 
to use low delay, and retains the operational simplicity of a single class best- 
effort network. ABE packets are marked either green or blue, with green packets 
receiving a low, bounded delay at every hop. For the service to remain best-effort 
with no overall advantage to either traffic type, sources which choose not to avail 
of the lower delay must receive at least as good a service as they would as if all 
packets had been blue. The introduction of ABE must be transparent to them. 

As such, ABE requires that green does not hurt blue. If some source decides 
to mark some of its packets green rather than blue, then the quality of service 
received by sources that mark all their packets blue must remain the same or 
become better. The delay and throughput of blue sources must not deteriorate 
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and be at least as good as it was if a “flat best-effort” network, namely if all 
packets were blue. As a consequence, green packets are more likely to be dropped 
during periods of congestion than blue ones. This requirement applies whether 
green traffic originates from TCP Friendly sources, those which receive no more 
throughput than a TCP flow would, or from non TCP Friendly flows. Despite 
the mandate that non TCP sources be TCP Friendly 0, it is still the case that 
many multimedia flows are not TCP Friendly. It is worth mentioning that, with 
or without ABE, non TCP Friendly sources may, in some cases, severely hurt 
other, TCP Friendly sources. The ABE requirement simply means that giving 
low delay to such sources does not make things worse. 

The overall design goal of DSD is to provide green with the best possible 
service while still ensuring protection for blue, namely that green does not hurt 
blue. Any significant extra gain by blue packets would be at the expense of green 
ones, reducing the incentive to choose green. In ABE, the first part of the green 
does hurt blue requirement is local transparency, which is satisfied, if, for each 
blue packet in the ABE scenario: 

1. the delay is not larger than it would have been in a flat best-effort scenario, 
where a node would treat all ABE packets as one single best effort class; 

2. it is dropped only if it would have been in the flat best-effort scenario. 

DSD is a solution to the optimisation problem, which minimises the number of 
green losses subject to the following constraints: 

— Green packets receive a no larger queueing delay than d (thus satisfying the 
low delay requirement). 

— Local transparency to blue holds. 

— The scheduling is work conserving. 

— No reordering: Blue (respectively green) packets are served in the order of 
arrival. 

DSD sends a duplicate of each packet arrival to a virtual queue. A blue packet 
is only dropped if its duplicate was in the virtual queue. Otherwise it receives 
a deadline equivalent to the service time its duplicate has in the virtual queue. 
A green packet is accepted if it passes what is called the green acceptance test, 
and then assigned a deadline equal to its arrival time plus the maximum time 
it can wait in the queue d. Green and blue packets are queued separately, and 
the deadlines of the packets at the head of blue and green queues are used to 
determine which one is to be served next; blue packets served at the latest their 
deadline permits and green served in the meantime if they have been in the 
queue for less than d seconds, and are dropped otherwise. 

The virtual queue is not restricted to drop-tail queueing (although in the 
simulation results we show it is) . An Active Queue Management scheme such as 
RED 0 can be supported for blue traffic by applying it to the virtual queue, 
and using those results in assigning losses and deadlines. Some of the building 
blocks in DSD are similar to those in other scheduling techniques. The calculation 
and tagging of deadlines to each arriving packet is also performed by Earliest 
Deadline First (EDF)0 schedulers and its variants. However, EDF sorts packets 
according to deadlines, whereas DSD remains FIFO within each of its two queues, 
and the deadlines are used at service to determine whether the head of the green 
or the head of the blue queue should be served. The use of a virtual queue has 
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At time t=0: 



At time t=5: 



Deadlines: 64320 




10 9 7 6 




Fig. 1. Two snapshots as an example of DSD, at time t = 0 (left) and t = 5 
(right). For this example, all packets are the same size and “packet” time is used. 
To facilitate understanding, we consider first the case where green packets do 
not undergo the green acceptance test and where g = 1. The maximal buffer 
size is Buff = 7 packets. The maximum green queue wait is d = 3 packets. B 
and G denote blue and green packets respectively. In the first snapshot, B\ is 
served at time t = 0 in order to meet its deadline, then Gi, B 2 , B 3 , B/^. G 2 has 
to be dropped from the green queue because it has to wait for more than d = 3, 
whereas Bq had to be dropped because the virtual queue length was Buff when 
it arrived. At time t = 5, we reach the situation of the second snapshot. As no 
blue packet has reached its deadline yet, G 3 can be served, followed by B^, B^, 
Gi, Bg, and Bg. 



been used many times, for example in an admission control context P|. 

The second part of green does not hurt blue is throughput transparency. If 
some sources sending green traffic are rate-adaptive (TCP Friendly), and greedy, 
local transparency to blue may not be sufficient. It is quite possible that, by 
becoming green, a TCP Friendly source would achieve a higher data rate, due 
to the reduction in round-trip time (which is a direct result of the known bias in 
TCP in favour of flows with shorter round-trip times). To provide throughput 
transparency, an ABE node must ensure that an entirely green flow gets a lesser 
or equal throughput than if it were blue. Unlike local transparency, throughput 
transparency seems impossible to implement exactly, since it requires knowledge 
of the round-trip time for every flow, which is not feasible in practice and the 
rate adaptation algorithm implemented by a source may significantly deviate 
from strict TCP friendliness. Indeed, the dependency of rate on round-trip time 
is not necessarily a desirable feature of a rate adaptation algorithm. 

To provide throughput transparency in the DSD scheduler, a controller, as 
described in Section 0, acts upon a parameter g to control the service received 
by green packets, g is the probability of serving the green queue first in the event 
that the deadlines of the packets at the head of each queue can both be met if 
the other queue was served beforehand, when there is a tie so to speak. The 
delay and loss ratio are monitored, and the controller adjusts g to make sure 
throughput transparency is maintained. 

In the next section, a full description for DSD is given, followed in Section 0 
by a presentation of some of its properties. A control loop for DSD is described 
in Sectional followed by simulations of DSD in Section 0 
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Fig. 2. Outline of the DSD Algorithm. 



2 Scheduler Description 



An example of how DSD works is given in Figure Q while Figure 0 provides 
an overview of the algorithm. It is assumed the router has only output port 
queueing. Duplicates of all incoming packets are sent to a virtual queue with a 
buffer size Buff . A duplicate is admitted if the virtual buffer is not full. Packets 
in the virtual queue are served according to FCFS at rate c, as they would be in 
a flat best-effort. The times at which duplicates will be served are used to assign 
blue packets deadlines at which they would have been served in flat best-effort. 
The original arriving packets are fed according to their colour into a green and 
a blue queue. Blue packets are always served at the latest their deadline permits 
subject to work conservation. Green packets are served in the meantime if they 
have been in the queue for less than d seconds, and are dropped otherwise. 

A blue packet is dropped if its duplicate was not accepted in the virtual queue. 
Otherwise, it is tagged with a deadline, given by the time at which its duplicate 
will be served in the virtual queue, and placed at the back of the blue queue. A 
green packet is accepted if it passes what is called the green aeceptanee test and 
dropped otherwise. A green packet arriving at time t fails the test if the sum of 
the length of the green queue at time t (including this packet), and of the length 
of the first part of the blue queue that contains packets tagged with a deadline 
less than or equal to t + d + pgnew, where pgnew is the transmission delay for 
the incoming green packet, is more than c{d + pgnew)^ and passes otherwise. The 
use of the test ensures the total buffer occupancy, namely the sum of the green 
and blue queue lengths, does not exceed Buff , which is discussed in Section 0 
Consider again the example in Figure 0 except green packets are now enqueued 
only if they pass the green acceptance test. This amounts here to accepting a 
green packet at time t if the number of green packets in the queue at time t, 
augmented by the number of blue packets in the queue with a deadline between 
[t,t + A] is no more than 4. The only difference from Figure El is that G2 is 
no longer enqueued. Indeed, when it arrived, the green queue already contained 
packet Gi, and the blue queue contained packets Bi, B 2 and B 3 . The total queue 
length at time was 5 packets (including G 2 ), and so G 2 fails the test. 

An accepted green packet is then assigned a deadline which is the sum of its 
arrival time plus its maximum waiting time d, and placed at the back of the green 
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queue. At each service time, a decision is made as to which queue to serve. The 
serving mechanism’s primary function is to ensure that blue packets are always 
served no later than their deadlines. The best performance green could receive 
would be to then serve the green queue as much as possible, subject to this 
restriction. However, as previously discussed, in addition to local transparency, 
throughput transparency is needed to ensure green adaptive applications do not 
benefit too much from lower delay. 

It can happen at service time that both blue and green packets at the head 
of their respective queues are able to wait, as letting the other packet go first 
would still allow it to be served within its deadline. For the purpose of sup- 
porting throughput transparency, when this situation arises, the packet serving 
algorithm uses the current value of the green bias g, a value in the range [0, 1], to 
determine the extent to which green is favoured over blue. More precisely, when 
both blue and green packets can wait, g is the probability that the green packet 
is served first. The value g = 1 corresponds to the case where green is always 
favoured. Conversely, the value g — 0 corresponds to the systematic favouring 
of blue packets. In the example in Figure ^ the packets served would have thus 
been, successively, Bi, B2, Gi, B3, B4, B^, B-j, G3, G4, Hg and Hg. 



Table 1. Pseudocode of DSD. now is the current time, p. deadline denotes the 
latest time a packet p can remain in the queue (whose value is tagged onto packet 
p), and p.transmissionDelay denotes its transmission delay. 



Packet Enqueueing Algorithm 

packet p arrives at the output port 
dup — p 

Add dup to the virtual queue 
if p is blue 

if dup was dropped from virtual queue 
drop p 
else 

vd — queueing delay received by dup 
in virtual queue 
p. deadline — now + vd 
add p to blue queue 
else // p is green 

if p fails “green acceptance test” 
drop p 
else 

p. deadline — now + d 
add p to green queue 



“Green Acceptance Test” 

P9new — transmission delay for p 
Ig — length of green queue 
lb — length of packets in blue queue with 
deadlines <— now + d + PQnew 
if /g -I- 4 > C* {d + pgneu,) 
return “p fails test” 
else 

return “p passes test” 



Packet Serving Algorithm 

drop stale green packets, those packets from 
green queue who cannot be served within their 
deadline 

headGreen = packet at head of green queue 
headBlue = packet at head of blue queue 

if headGreen = 0 // no green to serve 
if headBlue !=0 
serve headBlue 

else if headBlue — 0 j j no blue to serve 
serve headGreen 

else // both queues contain packets 
Pg — headGreen. transmissionDelay 
deadg — headGreen. deadline 
Pb — headBlue. transmissionDelay 
deadb — headBlue. deadline 

if now > deadb — Pg 

serve headBlue / / because it cannot wait 
else if now > deadg — pb 

serve headGreen / / because it cannot wait 
else with probability g 
serve headGreen 
else 

serve headBlue 



A value of g less than 1 causes the delay for green traffic to be increased. 
This increase in delay for green TCP Friendly traffic reduces their throughput. 
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thereby enabling blue traffic to increase its throughput. Increasing the delay of 
non TCP Friendly traffic may not reduce their throughput, but blue flows are, 
in the worst case, as equally protected from this type of traffic as they would 
have been in a flat best-effort service. The value of g chosen is made according 
to a control loop which is described in Section E] 

All green packets who miss their deadline, by waiting for more than d seconds 
(these packets are said to have become stale), are removed from the green queue. 
Pseudocode for DSD is given in Table E Removing stale green packets, those 
packets from the green queue whose deadline cannot be met, involves a search 
of this queue up to the first alive green packet. In practice, these stale green 
packets can be cleaned up between service times, as was done in our dummynet 
implementation, and it has proven sufficiently fast. However, for really high speed 
networks this search may prove expensive. As such, further optimisations of this 
algorithm may be needed, and are the subject of on-going work. 

3 Scheduler Properties 

Some important properties of DSD are: 

1. Buffer space constraint: the total buffer occupancy for real packets (green 
and blue counted together) is always less than Buff, the size of the virtual 
queue used for duplicates. 

2. All accepted blue packets will be served by their deadlines. Accepted blues 
are thus served at the same time as, or earlier than, they would have been 
in flat best-effort. 

3. All green packets are served before d, or are otherwise dropped. Low bounded 
(per hop) delay for the green packets is enforced by dropping a green packet 
that waits or would have to wait d seconds in the queue. 

4. The green acceptance test does not unnecessarily drop green packets in the 
following sense. If all enqueued green packets are to be served, then it is 
impossible to serve, within d seconds, an incoming green packet that arrived 
at time t and would violate the green admission test. Also, ii g = 1, the 
green admission test is optimal in the sense that it accepts exactly the green 
packets that will be served within d seconds. Note that if g < 1, some green 
packets may become stale and be dropped by the packet serving algorithm. 

Items 2 and 3 are obvious consequences of the DSD algorithm. Item I is Theo- 
remH proven in the appendix. Item 4 is TheoremEl also proven in the appendix. 



For the reasons described in the Introduction (Section Pi, unlike local trans- 
parency, maintaining throughput transparency is by its nature approximate, g 
is used as a control parameter to balance the throughputs of green and blue, 
which are estimated by the formula. 



4 Control Loop for DSD 



e = 



s 



( 1 ) 
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where R is the round-trip time, p the loss rate, ti the TCP retransmit time 
(roughly proportional to the round-trip time), and s the packet size P). 

A fixed value is used to represent the non-queueing delay portion of the 
round-trip time of a flow. This value is chosen to be small, since this favours 
blue traffic. For the purposes of the control, flows are assumed to be greedy, 
since this also increases the protection to blue flows. Estimates for the delay 
and loss ratio for both green and blue traffic are monitored, and throughput 
estimated by Equation (P). Let 6b{t) and 9g{t) be these estimates for the blue 
and green throughput respectively at time t. The value of g is chosen so that 
their ratio is close to a desired value 7 , which is slightly larger than 1 , to provide 
blues with a small advantage in throughput, and to offer a safety margin for 
protection from errors in throughput estimation, g is updated every T seconds 
according to the control law. 



g{t + T) 



(1 - a)g{t) + 



a 



( 2 ) 



where a € (0, 1) and K > 0 are two control parameters. T is a chosen parameter 
of the system which determines the rate of update of g. The initial value of g 
upon commencement of control can be chosen to be 1 , namely, g( 0 ) = 1 . 

Let us briefly explain the rationale behind this choice of control law, which 
we do not claim to be optimal. In the ideal case where 9b = l9g, there should not 
(a priori) be any bias against blue nor green, and the value of g should be 1/2. 
If 9b is larger than 'j9g, then g must be increased, and vice versa if 9b is smaller 
than "f9g. We wish to maintain symmetry in the amount by which we increase 
or reduce g: the amount by which g is increased if 9bt^9g is multiplied by some 
factor A should be the same amount by which g is decreased if 9b/j9g is divided 
by the same factor A. Denoting by ^ = \n{9b/'^9g), the targeted g should therefore 
be an increasing function F of ^ with central symmetry around 0, and such that 
F(0) = 1/2, F(^) = 0 for ^ ^ —00 and F(^) = 1 for ^ ^ -l-oo. Such a function is 
the sigmoid function F{^) = where K is the slope of the function at 

the origin. The larger K, the closer the sigmoid function to the step (Heaviside) 

function E(^) = < 1/2 if ^ = 0 The control law ^(t-l-T) = 5 (t)-|-Q!(E(^) — (ji(t)) 

[0 if ? < 0 . 

where ol is the adaptation gain, will therefore bring g to the targeted value. If 
0 < a < 1, this control law keeps g{t) between 0 and 1 at all times t. Replacing 
^ by \n{9b/^9g) in this equation, we get the control loop equation for the green 
bias as given in Equation (0). 



5 Simulation of DSD 

In this section, we show simulations, using ns-2 0, of DSD run on the topology 
shown in Figure 0 There are Ub^i blue sources and Ug^i green sources with an 
outgoing link propagation delay of 20 ms (sources of type 1 ), and Ub ^2 blue and 
Ug ^2 green sources with an outgoing 10Mbps link of propagation delay 50ms 
(sources of type 2). All sources pass the 5Mbps link L of propagation delay 
20ms, and terminate via a 10Mbps link of propagation delay 10ms. These blue 
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Fig. 3. Simulation Topology. 



sources are TCP Reno, and the green sources are the TCP Friendly algorithm as 
described in jSj. There is also green traffic which sends a constant rate r (CBR) 
and passes through the link L. 

The router buffer size was 60 packets (i.e. Buff = 60) and the maximum 
delay green can queue for, d, was 0.04s. For simplicity, the size of all packets 
is fixed at 1000 bytes. The control loop updates its value of g every 0.5s (i.e. 
T = 0.5), the gain parameter a was 1.1, and the conservative value of 20ms 
was taken to be the round-trip time used for estimating throughput. The router 
distinguishes green and blue by a bit in the packet header. Each simulation ran 
for 300 seconds of simulated time. 

The first goal of this simulation study was to show that green does not hurt 
blue, under a variety of conditions; namely when there are flows of various round- 
trip times, where green flows may be either TCP Friendly or non TCP Friendly, 
may be greedy or not. In addition, we illustrate that green flows benefit from low 
delay (at the expense of less throughput), and show the effect DSD has on the 
loss rates of each traffic type. ABE results are compared to the fiat best-effort 
scenario, where all packets are treated equally at the router. 

We first examine some scenarios when there are only TCP and TCP Friendly 
flows. For the case where there are 5 blue TCP and 5 green TCP Friendly flows 
of each type (n^q = nb ^2 = = 5), Figure^lshows the average transfer 

rate for each blue and green connection, of both types at each time t. Figure El 
shows the end-to-end delay distributions received for green packets under ABE 
and fiat best-effort. Blue flows of each type receive more throughput with ABE 
than the did in fiat best-effort, thus benefiting from the use of ABE. Green flows 
receive less, and in exchange, the green queueing delay is small and bounded by 
d = 0.04s. The green loss ratio was 4.97% when using ABE, and 3.3% in the fiat 
best-effort, while the blue loss ratio decreased from 3.2% to 2.5% when moving 
to ABE. The extra throughput that blue flows of type 1 receive over type 2 flows 
follows from the lower round trip-time they experience. 

ABE is designed to work independently of asymmetry in the amount of green 
and blue traffic. For the case where there are 5 blue TCP and 3 green TCP 
Friendly flows of type 1 {nt^i = 5, = 3) and 3 blue TCP and 5 green TCP 

Friendly flows of type 2 (rib , 2 = 3, rig , 2 = 5), Figure shows that again green 
does not hurt blue. The situation where blue traffic is TCP, and green traffic is 
no longer TCP Friendly, but a constant bit-rate source is now examined. Here 
there are 5 blue TCP flows of each type {rib,i = rib , 2 = 5) and CBR green traffic 
which sends at 1Mbps. The number of packets received for each blue traffic type 
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Fig. 4. Average packet transfer rate for green and blue connections, as a function 
of time t, when the router implemented DSD and when it implemented flat best- 
effort. The results are obtained by simulating the network described on FigureEl 
with 5 blue flows and 5 green flows of each type, namely Ub^i = rib ^2 = ng^i = 
ng ^2 = 5, and no CBR traffic. 

and for the CBR source is shown as a function of time in Figure 0 What we see 
is that the blue traffic receives more slightly throughput with DSD than with flat 
best-effort, due to the local transparency property, and the non TCP Friendly 
CBR traffic receives less. 

We now look at the scenario where there is blue TCP traffic {rib^i = rib ,2 = 5), 
and green traffic is composed both of TCP Friendly sources = ng _2 = 5) 
and CBR traffic of rate 1Mbps. The average packet transfer rate for the blue 
and green of type 1, and for the CBR source as a function of time is shown in 
Figure El The results for type 2 traffic is omitted for ease of reading. 

6 Conclusions 

We described and analysed a new scheduler, DSD, to enable ABE, a best-effort 
low-delay service, and thus facilitate multimedia adaptive applications to, in 
some cases, increase their utility. The freshness in approach involves the assign- 
ment of deadlines based on a virtual queue and maximum tolerable queueing 
delay, and the deadline decision based serving algorithm. 
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Density Plots for Green Traffic Queueing Delay with and without ABE 
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Fig. 5. Density plot of ueueing delay received by green packets under ABE/DSD 
and flat best-effort. 5 blue TCP and 5 green TCP Friendly flows of each type. 

Appendix: Proof of DSD Properties 

We prove items 1 and 4 from Sectional The notation is illustrated in Figure El 
Denote by qg{t) the length of the green queue at time t, by qb{t) the total length 
of the blue queue (regardless of packet deadlines), and by the length of the 
virtual queue, at time t (thus qg(t) = Ig in the pseudocode in Table OJ. 

Theorem 1 (Buffer Space Constraint). The sum of the blue and green queue 
lengths does not exceed the maximum virtual queue size Buff: at any time t, 
Qb{t) + qg{t) < Buff. 

Proof. Consider the system at any time t >0. 

(i) Suppose first that qg{t) = 0: this means that there are no green packets 
in the queue at that time. Since a blue packet is accepted if and only if its 
corresponding duplicate is also admitted, and since it is always served no later 
than its duplicate, a blue packet will be present in the blue queue if and only if 
its duplicate is present in the virtual queue. Therefore qb{t) < qy{t). Since the 
virtual queue length is always less than Buff, 

Qb{t) + qg{t) = qb{t) < qv{t) < Buff. 

(ii) Suppose from now on that qg{t) > 0. Let s be the latest time before t 
when an incoming green packet has arrived and been admitted, and let pgnew 
denote its processing time. 

Let q]f^^^{t, s) denote the length of the portion of the blue queue with packets 
having deadlines in [t, s -I- d -E pgnew], (We have thus s) = lb in the 
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Fig. 6. Average packet transfer rate per green and blue connection, as a function 
of time t, when the router implemented ABE/DSD and when it implemented 
flat best-effort. The results are obtained by simulating the network described on 
Figured with = 5,ng,i = 3,rib^2 = 3,rig,2 = 5. 




Fig. 7. Average packet transfer rate per green and blue connection, as a function 
of time t, when the router implemented ABE/DSD and when it implemented 
flat best-effort. There are 5 blue flows of each type and a CBR flow of 1Mbps 
which is green. 
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Fig. 8. Average packet transfer rate per green and blue connection of Type 1, 
and for the CBR source as a function of time t, when the router implemented 
ABE/DSD and when it implemented flat best-effort. The CBR source sends at 
1Mbps and there are 5 of each other type of source. 



q.(t 




Buff 

Fig. 9. Notation used in proofs in Appendix. 



pseudocode in Table0. It contains the bits that are counted in s), and 

that have not been served yet. Likewise, since there are no new green arrivals 
in (s,t], qg{t) contains the bits that are counted in qg{s), and that have not 
been served yet. Because qg{t) > 0, the green queue is never empty in and 
therefore the server is never idle during this interval. Therefore 



s) + qg{t) = s) -k qg{s) - c{t - s). 
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At time s, since the latest green packet passed the green acceptance test, 
^head^g^ s) -I- qg{s) < c{d + pgnew)- Combining this with the previous equation, 

s) + qg{t) < c{d + pgnew) - c{t - s). (3) 

On the other hand, let s) = qb{t) — s) denote the length of 

the portion of the blue queue at time t with packets having deadlines larger than 
s + d+pg new- The deadline of an enqueued blue packet is larger than s-t-d-t - pgnew 
if there are at least c{d -I- pgnew + s — t) bits to be served by the virtual server of 
rate c, before the corresponding duplicate begins its service. As the total buffer 
space of the virtual queue is Buff ^ the maximum number of bits at time t in 
the virtual queue that can belong to duplicates of blue packets with deadline 
larger than s + d + pgnew is thus at most Buff — c(d + pgnew + s — t). As a blue 
packet is present in the blue queue if and only if its duplicate is present in the 
virtual queue, the length of the portion of the blue queue with packets having a 

deadline larger than s+d+pgnew, satisfies s) < Buff — c{d+ pgnew + s — t). 

Combining this inequality with (0J, we get 

qbit) -I- qg{t) = s) + s) + qgif) 

< Buff - c{d + pgnew) + {s -t) 

+ c{d + pg new ) -c{t- s) = Buff. 

Using the fact that the amount of bits admitted in the virtual queue is the 
same as the incoming fresh traffic as long as < Buff , Theorem ^ can be 
refined and the following lemma established, which will be used in the proof 
of Theorem The proof of the theorem follows the approach of the proof of 
Lemma 3, p. 20, in m- It states that the sum of green and blue queues at any 
time is never any larger than the size of the virtual queue. 

Lemma 1 (Virtual Queue Bounds Actual). At any time t, qb{t) + qg{t) < 
qv {t) ■ 

Proof. Denote respectively by a{t) the cumulative amount of traffic (in bits) that 
has arrived in the router in [0,t]. Let x(t) (respectively Xv(t)) be the cumulative 
amount of bits corresponding to packets (resp. duplicates) that have been ad- 
mitted in the router (resp. in the virtual queue) in [0, t]. The sum of the backlogs 
in the blue and green queues at time t is qg(t) + qb(t) = supQ<g<({a:(t) — a;(s) — 
eft — s)} whereas the virtual queue length at time t is qvft) = supQ<g<({a;„(<) — 
Xy(s) - c(t - s)}. 

Let t be a given time, and let 0 < u < f be the smallest time such that 
the virtual queue was not full during the time interval [u,t]. Because of the 
duplicates scheme, the traffic that actually entered the virtual system during 
[?;, t] is therefore identical to the traffic that arrived during this time interval: 
Xv{t) — Xn{v) = a{t) — a{v). If u = 0, the backlogged data in the actual system 
at time t is given by 

qg{t) -I- qb{t) = sup |a;(t) — x{s) — c{t — s)} < sup {a(t) — a{s) — eft — s)} 

0<s<t 0<s<£ 

= sup - x^(s) - c(t - s)} = 

0<s<£ 
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If f > 0, it means that the virtual system was full at time v, and hence that 
qv{v) = Buff. Then using Theorem H to obtain the first inequality below, 

qg(t) + qb{t) = sup {x{t) — x{s) — c{t — s)} 

0<B<t 

= sup {x{t) — x{s) — c{t — s)} V sup {x{t) — x{s) — c{t — s)} 

0<S<U V<S<t 

= sup {x{t) — x(v) — c(t — v) + x(v) — x{s) — c{v — s)} 

0<s<v 

V sup {x{t) — x(s) — c{t — s)} 

V<S<t 

= {x{t) — x{v) — c(t — u) + sup {x{v) — x(s) — c(v — s)}} 

0<s<v 

V sup (x(t) — x{s) — c{t — s)} 

V<S<t 

= {x{t) — x(v) — c{t — u) + qg(v) + qb{v)} V sup {x{t) — x(s) — c(t — s)} 

V<S<t 

< {x{t) — x(v) — c{t — u) + Buff} V sup {x{t) — x(s) — c(t — s)} 

V<S<t 

< (a(t) — a(v) — c(t — u) + Buff} V sup {a(t) — a(s) — c(t — s)} 

V<S<t 

= {Xv{t) — Xv(v) — c(t — v) + Buff} V sup {Xvft) — Xv{s) — c{t — s)} 

v<s<t 

= {Xv{t) — Xv{v) — c{t — u) + qv{v)} V sup {Xv{t) — Xv{s) — c{t — s)} 

v<s<t 

= {xTj{t) — Xv{v) — c(t — u) + sup {Xtj{v) — Xv(s) — c(v — s)}} 

0<s<v 

V sup (Xv(t) — Xv(s) — c(t — s)} 

v<s<t 

= sup {Xvft) — Xv{s) — c(t — s)} V sup {Xv{t) — Xv{s) — c{t — s)} 

Q<s<v v<s<t 

= sup {xTj{t) — Xv{s) — c{t — s)} = qv(t). 

0<s<t 

Theorem 2. 1. If all enqueued green packets are to be served, then the green 

acceptance test does not unnecessarily drop green packets that could otherwise 
have been served within d seconds. 

2. If g = 1, then there are no stale green packets. 

Proof. Suppose a green packet, with transmission time pgnew arrives at time t. 

(Item I) Call qg{t—) the green queue size just before time t. We show that 
if all enqueued green packets in qg(t—) are to be served, then it is impossible 
to serve an incoming green packet that arrived at time t and would violate the 
green admission test within d seconds. To be able to complete the service of the 
green packet before t + d, one must be able to serve all packets currently in the 
green queue, which takes qg{t—)/c seconds, all blue packets whose deadline falls 
in [t,t + d\, which takes q^{t)/c seconds, and the incoming green packet itself, 
which takes pgnew- The sum of these three times must not exceed d, which shows 
that the green acceptance test is indeed necessary. 

(Item 2) Suppose 5 = 1. Clearly there is enough time to serve all packets 
currently in the green queue, all blue packets present at time t and those whose 
deadline falls in [t, t + d], and the incoming green packet itself. Because the queue 
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is FIFO, any green packet that arrives after t will be served after the green 
packet that arrived at time t is served, and hence does not delay the considered 
green packet which arrived at time t. One has to check that any accepted blue 
packet that has arrived after t does not prevent the green packet that arrived 
at time t to be served either. Call u the smallest time larger than or equal to 
t such that qy{u) > c{d + pgnew) (if no such time exists, set u = oo). Then 
Qviv) < c(d + pgnew) for all t < V < u. Because of Lemma ^ tfi® sum of the 
blue and green queue lengths is less than c{d + pgnew)' dg{u) + qb{u) < qv{u) < 
c{d + pgnew), which means that all packets that arrived at any time t < v < u, 
including the green packet that arrived at time t, will begin their service within 
d seconds from their arrival time, in the FIFO order. Conversely, for all v > u, 
qv{v) > qv{u) — c{v — u) > c{d+ pgnew) ~ c{v — u) and hence that any blue packet 
that arrived at any time v > u will have a deadline to begin its service such that 

V + qv{v)/c > V + {d + pgnew) - {v -u) 

— U d pgnew ^ t d pgnew , 

i.e. after the green packet under consideration will have completed its service. 
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Abstract. A novel algorithm for buffer management and packet scheduling is 
presented for providing loss and delay differentiation for traffic classes at a net- 
work router. The algorithm, called JoBS (Joint Buffer Management and Schedul- 
ing), provides delay and loss differentiation independently at each node, without 
assuming admission control or policing. The novel capabilities of the proposed 
algorithm are that (1) scheduling and buffer management decisions are performed 
in a single step, and (2) both relative and (whenever possible) absolute QoS re- 
quirements of classes are supported. Numerical simulation examples, including 
results for a heuristic approximation, are presented to illustrate the effectiveness 
of the approach and to compare the new algorithm to existing methods for loss 
and delay differentiation. 



1 Introduction 

Quality-of-Service (QoS) guarantees in packet networks are often classified according 
to two criteria. The first criterion is whether guarantees are expressed for individual 
end-to-end traffic flows (per-flow QoS) or for groups of flows with the same QoS re- 
quirements (per-class QoS). The second criterion is whether guarantees are expressed 
with reference to guarantees given to other flows/flow classes {relative QoS), or whether 
guarantees are expressed as absolute bounds (absolute QoS). 

Efforts to provision for QoS in the Internet in the early and mid-1990s, which re- 
sulted in the Integrated Services (IntServ) service model O. focused on per-fiow abso- 
lute QoS guarantees. However, due to scalability issues and a lagging demand for per- 
flow absolute QoS, the interest in Internet QoS eventually shifted to relative per-class 
guarantees. Since late 1997, the Differentiated Services (DiffServ) im working group 
has discussed several proposals for per-class relative QoS guarantees, e.g., [R1T71 . 

With the exception of the Expedited Eorwarding service ani, proposals for relative 
per-class QoS discussed within the DiffServ context define the service differentiation 
qualitatively, in the sense that some classes receive lower delays and a lower loss rate 
than others, but without quantifying the differentiation. Recently, research studies have 
tried to strengthen the guarantees of relative per-class QoS, and have proposed new 
buffer management and scheduling algorithms which can support stronger notions of 
relative QoS . Probably the best known such effort is the proportional service 

* This work is supported in part by the National Science Foundation through grants NCR- 
9624106 (CAREER), ANI-9730103, and ANI-0085955. 
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differentiation model liQ, which attempts to enforce that the ratios of delays or loss 
rates of successive priority classes be roughly constant. For two priority classes such a 
service could specify that the delays of packets from the higher-priority class be half of 
the delays from the lower-priority class, but without specifying an upper bound on the 
delays. 

In this paper, we express the provisioning of per-class QoS within a formalism in- 
spired by the network calculus la. We present a rate allocation and dropping algorithm 
for a single output link, called Joint Buffer Management and Scheduling (JoBS), which 
is capable of supporting a wide range of relative, as well as absolute, per-class guaran- 
tees for loss and delay, without assuming admission control or traffic policing. The al- 
gorithm operates as follows. Upon each arrival, a prediction is made on the delays of the 
currently backlogged traffic. Then, the service rates allocation to classes are adjusted to 
meet delay requirements. If necessary, traffic from certain classes is selectively dropped. 
A unique feature of the presented algorithm is that rate allocation for link scheduling 
and buffer management are approached together in a single step. The JoBS algorithm 
provides delay and loss differentiation independently at each node. End-to-end delays 
and end-to-end loss rates are thus dependent on the per-node guarantees of traffic and 
on the number of nodes traversed. 

This paper is organized as follows. In Section |2l we give an overview of the cur- 
rent work on relative per-class QoS guarantees. In Sections El and 0 we specify our 
algorithm for buffer management and rate allocation. In Section E)we propose a heuris- 
tic approximation of the algorithm. In Section 0 we evaluate the effectiveness of our 
algorithm via simulation. In Section Qwe present brief conclusions. 

2 Related Work 

Due to space considerations, we limit our discussions to the relevant work on scheduling 
and buffer management algorithms for relative service differentiation. 

Scheduling. The majority of work on per-class relative service differentiation sug- 
gests to use well-known fixed-priority, e.g., [ini, or rate-based scheduling algorithms, 
e g-, iMl- Only a few scheduling algorithms have been specifically designed for relative 
delay differentiation. The Proportional Queue Control Mechanism (PQCM, [O) and 
Backlog-Proportional Rate scheduler (BPR, [0|) are variations of the GPS algorithm 
rrai . Both schemes use the backlog of classes to determine the service rate allocation, 
and bear similarity to the scheduling component of JoBS, in the sense that they dynam- 
ically adjust service rate allocations to meet relative QoS requirements. 

Different from the rate-based schedulers discussed above, the Waiting-Time Pri- 
ority scheduler (WTP, [Q) implements a well-known scheduling algorithm with time- 
dependent priorities ([El, Ch. 3.7). Likewise, the Mean-Delay Proportional scheduler 
(MDP, D3l) uses a dynamic priority mechanism, but sets priorities based on the average 
experienced delay of packets. Finally, the Hybrid Proportional Delay scheduler (HPD, 
ji^j) uses a combination of time-dependent priorities and average experienced delay to 
set the priority of a given packet. 

The Alternative Best-Effort service (ABE, [H3]) provides service differentiation for 
two traffic classes. The first class is provided with absolute delay guarantees, and the 
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second class has guarantees for a lower loss rate. The delay guarantees for the first class 
are enforced by dropping all traffic that has exceeded the delay bound. 

In contrast to the schedulers presented in this section, the scheduling algorithm pre- 
sented in this paper not only considers the current state and past history of the link, 
but, in addition, makes predictions on future delays to improve the performance of its 
scheduling decisions. 

Buffer Management. For a discussion of buffer management algorithms, we refer to 
a recent survey article ca. Many proposals for buffer management in IP networks are 
motivated with the need to improve TCP performance (e.g., RED [0, REM H). Tech- 
niques specifically targeted for class-based service differentiation include RIO [0 and 
multiclass RED m. Of these schemes, REM is closest in spirit to the dropping algo- 
rithm presented in this paper, since REM treats the problem of marking (or dropping) 
arrivals as an optimization problem. 

The Proportional Loss Rate (PER) dropper [Q is specifically designed to support 
proportional differentiated services. PER enforces that the ratio of the loss rates of two 
successive classes remains roughly constant at a given value. There are two variants 
of PER. PLR(M) uses only the last M packets for estimating the loss rate of a class, 
whereas PLR(oo) has no such memory constraints. 

With the possible exception of [HI, the work on relative per-class service differ- 
entiation generally considers delay and loss differentiation as orthogonal issues, which 
are handled by separate algorithms. 

3 An Approach to Joint Buffer Management and Scheduling 

In this section, we introduce the key concepts of Joint Buffer Management and Schedul- 
ing (loBS). Before we provide a detailed description, we first give an informal overview 
of the operations. 

3.1 Overview 

We assume that each output link performs per-class buffering of arriving traffic and that 
traffic is transmitted from the buffers using a rate-based scheduling algorithm [ ITTIl with 
a dynamic, time-dependent service rate allocation for classes. Traffic from the same 
class is transmitted in a Eirst-Come-Eirst-Served order. There is no admission control 
and no policing of traffic. The set of performance requirements are specified to the 
algorithm as a set of per-class QoS constraints. As an example, for three classes, the 
QoS constraints could be of the form: 

- Class- 1 Delay 2 • Class-2 Delay, 

- Class-2 Loss Rate « 10“^ • Class-3 Loss Rate, or 

- Class-3 Delay < 5 ms. 

Here, the first two constraints are relative constraints and the last one is an absolute con- 
straint. The set of constraints can be any mix of relative and absolute constraints. Since 
absolute constraints may render a system of constraints infeasible, some constraints 
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may need to be relaxed. We assume that all QoS constraints are prioritized, so that an 
order is provided in which constraints are relaxed in case the system of constraints is 
infeasible. 

The time-dependent service rate allocation operates as follows. For every arrival, a 
prediction is made on the delays of all backlogged traffic. Then, the service rate alloca- 
tion to traffic classes is modified so that all QoS constraints will be met. If no feasible 
rate allocation for meeting all constraints exists, traffic is dropped, either from a new 
arrival or from the current backlog. 

We find it convenient to view the service rate allocation in terms of an optimization 
problem. The constraints of the optimization problem are relative or absolute bounds 
on the loss and delay as given in the example above (QoS constraints) and constraints 
on the link and buffer capacity (system constraints). The objective function of the op- 
timization primarily aims at minimizing the amount of traffic to be dropped, and, as a 
secondary objective, aims at maintaining the current service rate allocation. The first 
objective prevents traffic from being dropped unnecessarily, and the second objective 
tries to avoid frequent fluctuations of the service rate allocation. The solution of the op- 
timization problem yields a service rate allocation of classes and determines how much 
traffic must be dropped. 

To explore the principal properties of the optimization, we will, at first, assume 
that sufficient computing resources are available to solve the optimization problem for 
each arrival to the link. In a later section, we will approximate the optimization with a 
heuristic which incurs less computational overhead. 

3.2 Formal Description 

Next we describe the basic operations of the service rate allocation and the dropping 
algorithms at a link with capacity C and total buffer space B. We assume that all traffic 
is marked to belong to one of Q traffic classes. In general, we expect Q to be small, e.g., 
Q = 4. Classes are marked by an index. We use a convention, whereby a class with a 
smaller index requires a better level of QoS. We use ai(t) and li(t) to denote the traffic 
arrivals and amount of dropped traffic from class i at time t. We use ri(t) to denote the 
service rate allocated to class i at time t. We assume that (t) > 0 only if there is a 
backlog of class-i traffic in the buffer (and ri(t) = 0 otherwise), and we assume that 
scheduling is work-conserving, that is, (^) = C', if there is at least one backlogged 
class at time t. 

Remark. Throughout this paper, we take a fluid-flow interpretation of traffic, that is, 
the output link is regarded as serving simultaneously traffic from several classes. Since 
actual traffic is sent in discrete-sized packets, a fluid-flow interpretation of traffic is ide- 
alistic. However, scheduling algorithms that closely approximate fluid-flow schedulers 
with rate guarantees are available mzni. 

We now introduce the notions of arrival curve, input curve, and output curve for a 
traffic class i in the time interval [0, f]. The arrival curve Ai and the input curve i?“ of 
class i are defined as 



A^{t) 



ai{x)dx , R"^{t)=A^{t) 



li{x)dx . 



0 



0 



( 1 ) 
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(a) Delay and backlog. 



(b) Projected input curve, projected output curve, and pro- 
jected delays. 



Fig. 1. Delay, Backlog, and Projections. In Figure [Hb), the projection is performed at 
time s for the time interval [s, s + Tj.s]- 

So, the difference between the arrival and input curve is the amount of dropped traffic. 
The output curve of class-i is the transmitted traffic in the interval [0, t], given by 



We refer to Figure ^a) for an illustration. In the figure, the service rate is adjusted at 
times ti,t 2 , and ^ 4 , and packet drops occur at times ^2 and ^ 3 . 

The vertical and the horizontal distance between the input and output curves from 
class i, respectively, are the backlog Bi and the delay Di. This is illustrated in Fig- 
ure^a) for time t. The delay Di at time t is the delay of an arrival which is transmitted 
at time t. Backlog and delay at time t are defined as 



Upon a traffic arrival, say at time s, the new service rates ri{s) and the amount of 
traffic to be dropped li{s) for all classes are set such that all QoS and system constraints 
can be met at times greater than s. If all constraints cannot be satisfied at the same time, 
then some QoS constraints are relaxed in a predetermined order. 

To determine the rate allocation, the scheduler makes a projection of the delays of 
all backlogged traffic. For the purpose of the projection, it is assumed that the current 
state of the link will not change after time s. Specifically, indicating projected values 
by a tilde (~), for times f > s, we assume that ( 1 ) service rates remain as they are (i.e., 
ri{t) = ri{s)), (2) there are no further arrivals (i.e., di{t) — 0), and (3) there are no 
further packet drops (i.e., li{t) = 0 ). 

With these assumptions, we now define the notions of projected input curve , 
projected output curve and projected backlog Bi^s, for t > s as follows: 




( 2 ) 



B,{t) = R^it) - RT\t) , D,{t) = max{a: | R^^t) > R"^{t - x)} . (3) 

X<t 
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We refer to the projected horizon for class i at time s, denoted as as the time when 
the projected backlog becomes zero, i.e., ^ = min 2 ;>o{a; | + a;) = 0}. With 

this notation, we can make predictions for delays in the time interval [s, s + g]. We 

define the projected delay g as 



If there are no arrivals after time s, the delay projections are correct. In Figure lb), 
we illustrate the projected input curve, projected output curve, and projected delays for 
projections made at time s. In the figure, all values for t > s are projections and are 
indicated by dashed lines. The figure includes the projected delays for times 1 5 and 

4 Service Rate Adaptation and Drop Algorithm 

In this section we discuss an algorithm to perform the service rates allocation to classes 
and the decision to drop traffic in terms of an optimization problem. 

Each time s at which an arrival occurs, a new optimization is performed. The op- 
timization variable is a time-dependent vector Xg = (ri(s) . . . rg(s) h{s) . . . Iq{s)) , 
which contains the service rates r^js) and the amount of traffic to be dropped Zi(s). The 
optimization problem has the form 



where F{.) is an objective function, and the gj’s and hj’s are constraints. The objective 
function, which will be presented in Subsection 02 , will be chosen so that the amount 
of dropped traffic and the changes to the current service rate allocation are minimized. 
The constraints of the optimization problem are QoS constraints and system constraints. 
The optimization at time s is done with knowledge of the system state before time s, 
that is the optimizer knows i?™ and i?°“* for all times t < s, and Ai for all times t < s. 

In the remainder of this section we discuss the constraints and the optimization 
function. The optimization can be used as a reference system against which practical 
scheduling and dropping algorithms can be compared. 

4.1 System and QoS Constraints 

There are two types of constraints. System constraints describe constraints and proper- 
ties of the output link, and QoS constraints define the desired service differentiation. 
System Constraints. The system constraints specify physical limitations and prop- 
erties at the output link. The first such constraint states that the total backlog cannot 
exceed the buffer size B, that is, Bi{t) < B for all times t. The second system 
constraint enforces that scheduling at the output link is work-conserving. At a work- 
conserving link, = C holds for all times t where Bi{t) > 0. Other system 

constraints enforce that transmission rates and loss rates are non-negative. Also, the 




(5) 



Minimize F(xg) 

Subject to Pj(xg) = 0, j = 1, . . . , M 



( 6 ) 



/ij(xg) > 0, j = M -b 1, . . . , W, 
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amount of traffic that can be dropped is bounded by the current backlog. So we obtain 
ri{t) > 0 and 0 < li(t) < Bi(t) for all times t. 

QoS Constraints. We consider two types of QoS constraints, relative constraints and 
absolute constraints. QoS constraints are either constraints on delays or constraints on 
the loss rate. The number and type of QoS constraints is not limited. Since absolute QoS 
constraints may result in an infeasible system of constraints, one or more constraints 
may need to be relaxed at certain times. We assume that the set of QoS constraints is 
assigned some total order, and that constraints are relaxed in the given order until the 
system of constraints becomes feasible. In addition, QoS constraints for classes which 
are not backlogged are simply ignored. 

Absolute delay constraints (ADC) enforce that the projected delays of class i satisfy a 
worst-case bound di. That is, 

max < di , (7) 

S<t<S + fi^s 



for all t G [s, s -I- Tj g]. If this condition holds for all s, the delay bound di is never 
violated. 

Relative delay constraints (RDC) specify the proportional delay differentiation between 
classes. As an example, for two classes 1 and 2, the RDC enforces a relationship 



Delay of Class 2 
Delay of Class 1 



constant . 



Since, in general, there are several packets backlogged from a class, each likely to 
have a different delay, the notion of ‘delay of class i’ needs to be further specified. For 
example, the delay of class i could be specified as the delay of the packet at the head of 
the class-i queue, the maximum projected delay as in Eqn. (|7J, or via other measures. 
We choose a measure, called average projected delay Di^s, which is the time average 
of the projected delays from a class, averaged over the horizon We obtain 



Di^s{x)dx . ( 8 ) 

To provide some fiexibility in the scheduling decision, we do not enforce relative delay 
constraints strictly, but allow for some slack. Using the metric defined in Eqn. ( 0 , and 
translating the notion of slack into a tolerance level, we can write the relative delay 
constraints as 

h{l - e) < < ki{l + e) , (9) 

where ki > 1 is a constant defining the proportional differentiation desired, and e 
(0 < £ < 1) indicates a tolerance level. If relative constraints are not specified for 
some classes, the constraints are adjusted accordingly. Note that in the delay constraints 
in Eqs. 0 and ( 0 ), all values with exception of the components of the optimization 
variable Xg are known at time s. 

Next we discuss constraints on the loss rate. Similar to delays, there are several 
sensible choices for defining ‘loss’. Here, we select a loss measure, denoted by pi g, 
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which expresses the fraction of lost traffic since the beginning of the current busy period 
at time ffiCI So, pi^s emresses the fraction of traffic that has been dropped in the time 
interval [ffi, s], that is0 

ItlU{x)dx - h{s)) - RTito) 

j^^ai{x)dx Aj(s) — Aj(fo) 



In the last equation, all values except li{s) are known at time s. With this definition we 
now specify absolute and relative constraints on the loss rates. 

An absolute loss constraint (ALC) specifies that the loss rate of class i, as defined above, 
never exceeds a limit Li, that is, 

Pi,s 'Ll Li . ( 11 ) 

Relative loss constraints (RLC) specify the desired proportional loss differentiation be- 
tween classes. Similar to the RDCs, we provide a certain slack within these constraints. 
The RLC for classes (i + 1) and i has the form 






e')< 



Pi+l,s 

Pl,s 



< k'i{l + e') , 



(12) 



where A:' > 1 is the target differentiation factor, and e' (0 < e' < 1) indicates a level of 
tolerance. 



4.2 Objective Function 

Provided that the QoS and system constraints can be satisfied, the objective function 
will select a solution for Xg. Even though the choice of the objective function is a policy 
decision, we select two specific objectives, which, we believe, have general validity: (1) 
avoid dropping traffic , and (2) avoid changes to the current service rate allocation. The 
first objective ensures that traffic is dropped only if there is no alternative way to satisfy 
the constraints. The second objective tries to hold on to a feasible service rate allocation 
as long as possible. We give the first objective priority over the second objective. 

The following formulation of an objective function expresses the above objectives 
in terms of a cost function: 



Q Q 

i=l i=l 

where C is the link capacity. The first term expresses the changes to the service rate 
allocation and the second term expresses the losses at time s. Note that, at time s, ri{s) 
is part of the optimization variable, while ri{s~) is a known value. In Eqn. (TT^ we 
use the quadratic form {ri{s) — ri(s“))^, since ~ Xi{s~)) = 0 for a work- 

conserving link with a backlog at time s. The scaling factor in front of the second 

* A busy period is a time interval with a positive backlog of traffic. For time x with ^ . Bi (x) > 
0, the beginning of the busy period is given by sup„^.,.|y~].. Bi(y) = 0}. 

^ s~ = s — h, where /i > 0 is infinitesimally small. 
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Fig. 2. Outline of the Heuristic Algorithm. 



sum of Eqn. (B ensures that traffic drops are the dominating term in the objective 
function. 

This concludes the description of the optimization process in JoBS. The structure of 
constraints and objective function makes this a non-linear optimization problem, which 
can be solved with available numerical algorithms 1^. 



5 Heuristic Approximation 

We next present a heuristic that approximates the optimization presented in the previ- 
ous section, with significantly lower computational complexity. The presented heuristic 
should be regarded as a first step towards a router implementation. 

Approximating a non-linear optimization problem such as the one presented in Sec- 
tion 01 can be performed by well-known techniques such as fuzzy systems, or neural 
networks. However, these techniques are computationally too expensive if a high accu- 
racy in the approximation is desired. Therefore, we choose a different approach, which 
decomposes the optimization problem into several computationally less intensive prob- 
lems. The heuristic algorithm presented here maintains a feasible rate allocation until a 
buffer overflow occurs or a delay violation is predicted. At that time, the heuristic picks 
a new feasible rate allocation and/or drops traffic. Unless there is a buffer overflow, the 
tests for violations of ADCs and RDCs are not performed for every packet arrival, but 
only periodically. 

A set of constraints, which contains absolute constraints (ALCs or ADCs), may be 
infeasible at certain times. Then, some constraints need to be relaxed. In our heuristic 
algorithm, the constraints are prioritized in the following order: system constraints have 
priority over absolute constraints, which in turn have priority over relative constraints. 
If the system of constraints becomes infeasible, the heuristic relaxes the relative con- 
straints (RLCs or RDCs). If this does not yield a feasible solution, the heuristic relaxes 
one or more absolute constraints. 
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A high-level overview of the heuristic algorithm is presented in Figure 12 The algo- 
rithm consists of a number of small computations, one for each situation which requires 
to adjust the service rate allocation and/or to drop packets. We next present each of these 
situations and the associated computation. 

Buffer Overflow. If an arrival at time s causes a buffer overflow, one can either drop 
the arriving packet or free enough buffer space to accommodate the arriving packets. 
Both cases are satished if 

= '^a^{s) . ( 14 ) 

i i 

The heuristic picks a solution for the li{s) which satisfies Eqn. (Tni and the RLCs in 
Eqn. (E3. where we set e' = 0 to obtain a unique solution. If the solution violates an 
ALC, the RLCs are relaxed until all ALCs are satished. Once the li{s)’s are determined 
the algorithm continues with a test for delay constraint violations, as shown in Eigure |2 
The algorithm only specifles the amount of traffic which should be dropped from a 
particular class, however, the algorithm does not select the position in the queue from 
which to drop traffic. In the present paper, we assume a Drop-Tail dropping policy. 

If there are no buffer overflows, the algorithm makes projections for delay violations 
only once for every N packet arrivals. The selection of N represents a tradeoff between 
the runtime complexity of the algorithm and performance of the scheduling with respect 
to satisfying the constraints. Simulation experiments, as described in Section 0 show 
that the value N = 100 provides good performance. 

The tests use the current service rate allocation to predict future violations. For delay 
constraint violations, the heuristic distinguishes three cases. 

Case 1: No violation. In this case, the service rates are unchanged. 

Case 2: RDC violation. If some RDC (but no ADC) is violated, the heuristic algorithm 
determines new rate values. Here, the RDCs as defined in Eqn. d3) are transformed into 
equations by setting e = 0. Together with the work-conserving property, one obtains a 
system of equations, for which the algorithm picks a solution. If the solution violates 
an ADC, the RDCs are relaxed until the ADCs are satished. 

Case 3: ADC violation. Resolving an ADC violation is not entirely trivial as it requires 
to recalculate the ri(s)’s, and, if traffic needs to be dropped to meet the ADCs, the 
li{s)’s. To simplify the task, our heuristic ignores all relative constraints when an ADC 
violation occurs, and only tries to satisfy absolute constraints. 

The heuristic starts with a conservative estimate of the worst-case delay for the 
class-/ backlog at time s. Eor this, the heuristic uses the fact that for all x G [s, s -f Tj,s], 
Di^s(x) < Di{s) + which can be verifled by referring to Eigures da) and Ittb). 

Then, using Bi(s) = Bi(s~) + ai(s) — k{s), we can write a sufficient condition for 
satisfying the ADC of class i with delay bound di at time s, 

1 Bj{s ) + ai(s) — lj{s) 

r,(s) d, - A(s) - ■ ^ ^ 

' V ' 

Pi 

The heuristic algorithm will select the ri{s) and li{s) such that Eqn. (H3 is satished for 
all i. Initially, rates and traffic drops are set to ri{s) = ri{s~) and li{s) = 0. Since at 
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Fig. 3. Offered Load. 

least one ADC is violated, there is at least one class with pi > 1, where pi is defined in 
Eon.ltT^l. Now, we apply a greedy method which tries to redistribute the rate allocations 
until Pi <1 for all classes. This is done by reducing ri{s) for classes with Pi < 1, and 
increasing ri{s) for classes with pi > 1. If it is not feasible to achieve pi < 1 for 
all classes by adjusting the ri(s)’s, the ^i(s)’s are increased until pi < 1 for all i. To 
minimize the number of dropped packets, li{s) is never increased to a point where an 
ALC is violated. 

6 Evaluation 

We present an evaluation of the algorithms developed in this paper via simulation. Our 
goals are (1) to determine if and how well the desired service differentiation is achieved; 
(2) to determine how well the heuristic algorithm from Section 0 approximates the 
optimization from Section El and (3) to compare our algorithm with existing proposals 
for proportional differentiated services. 

We present two simulation experiments. In the first experiment, we compare the 
relative differentiation provided by the optimization algorithm described in Section 0 
JoBS (optimization), the heuristic approximation of Section 0 JoBS (heuristic), and 
WTP/PLR(oo) O, which provided uniformly the best results among previously pro- 
posed schemes for relative service differentiation. In the second experiment, we aug- 
ment the set of constraints by absolute loss and delay constraints on the highest priority 
class, and show that JoBS can effectively provide both relative and absolute differenti- 
ation. 

6.1 Experimental Setup 

We consider a single output link with capacity (7=1 Gbps and a buffer size of 
6.25 MB. We assume Q = 4 classes. The length of each experiment is 20 seconds of 
simulated time, starting with an empty system. In all experiments, the incoming traffic 
is composed of a superposition of Pareto sources with a = 1.2 and average interarrival 
time of 300 ps. The number of sources active at a given time oscillates between 200 
and 550, following a sinusoidal pattern. All sources generate packets with a fixed size 
of 125 bytes. The resulting offered load is plotted in Figure 0 At any time, each class 
contributes 25% of the aggregate load, yielding a symmetric load. In a realistic envi- 
ronment, one would expect to have “less” high priority traffic than low priority traffic. 
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(a) JoBS (optimization). 



(b) JoBS (heuristic). 



(c) WTP/PLR(oo). 



Fig. 4. Experiment 1: Relative Delay Differentiation. The graphs show the ratios of 
the delays for successive classes. The target value is fc = 4. 




(a) JoBS (optimization). (b) JoBS (heuristic). (c) WTP/PLR(oo). 



Fig. 5. Experiment 1: Relative Loss Differentiation. The graphs show the ratios of 
loss rates for successive classes. The target value is k' = 2. 



Therefore, a symmetric load can be regarded as a realistic worst-case that can occur 
during bursts of high-priority traffic. 



6.2 Simulation Experiment 1: Relative Differentiation Only 

The first experiment focuses on relative service differentiation, and does not include 
absolute constraints. The objectives for the relative differentiation are so that we want 
to have a ratio of four between the delays of two successive classes, and a ratio of two 
between the loss rates of two successive classes. Thus, for JoBS, we set = 4 and k[ = 
2 for all i. The tolerance levels are set to (e, e') = (0.001, 0.05) in JoBS (optimization), 
and to e = 0.01 in JoBS (heuristic). The results of the experiment are presented in 
Figures 0 and 0 where we graph the ratios of delays and loss rates, respectively, of 
successive classes for JoBS (optimization), JoBS (heuristic), and WTP/PLR(oo). The 
plotted delay and loss values are averages over moving time windows of size 0.1 s. 

When the link load is above 90% of the link capacity, that is, in time intervals 
[0 s, 6 s] and [10 s, 15 s], all methods provide the desired service differentiation. The 
oscillations around the target values in JoBS (optimization) and JoBS (heuristic) are 
mostly due to the tolerance values e and e' . The selection of the tolerance values e and 
e' in JoBS presents a tradeoff: smaller values for e and e' reduce oscillations, but incur 
more work for the algorithms. When the system load is low, that is, in time intervals 
[6 s, 10 s] and [16 s,20 s], only JoBS (optimization) and WTP/PLR(cxd) manage to 
achieve some delay differentiation, albeit far from the target values. However, at an 
underloaded link, the absolute values of the delays are very small for all classes. 
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Simulation Time (s) 
(a) With ADC, all RDCs. 



Simulation Time (s) 

(b) With ADC, one RDC removed. 



Simulation Time (s) 
(c) No ADC, all RDCs. 



Fig. 6. Experiment 2: Absolute Delay Differentiation. The graphs show the delays of 
all packets. All results are for JoBS (heuristic). 




Simulation Time (s) Simulation Time (s) Simulation Time (s) 

(a) With ADC, all RDCs. (b) With ADC, one RDC removed. (c) No ADC, all RDCs. 



Fig. 7. Experiment 2: Absolute Loss Differentiation. The graphs show the loss rates 
of all classes. All results are for JoBS (heuristic). 



Finally, one should note that the total loss rate is of interest, as a scheme may provide 
excellent proportional loss differentiation, hut have an overall high loss rate. Additional 
plots provided in M show that the loss rates and the absolute values for the delays are 
very similar in all schemes. 



6.3 Simulation Experiment 2: Relative and Absolute Differentiation 

In this second experiment, we evaluate how well our algorithm can satisfy a mix of 
absolute and relative constraints on both delays and losses. Here, we only present results 
for JoBS (heuristic). WTP/PLR(oo) does not support absolute guarantees. 

We consider the same simulation setup and the same relative delay constraints as 
in Experiment 1, but add an absolute delay constraint (ADC) for Class 1 such that 
di=l ms, and we replace the relative loss constraint (RLC) between Classes 1 and 2 by 
an absolute loss constraint (ALC) for Class 1 such that Li=l%. We call this scenario 
“with ADC, all RDCs”. With the given relative delay constraints from Experiment 1, 
the other classes have implicit absolute delay constraints, which are approximately^ 
4 ms for Class 2, 16 ms for Class 3, and 64 ms for Class 4. Removing the RDC between 
Class 1 and Class 2, we avoid the ‘implicit’ absolute constraints for Classes 2, 3, and 4, 
and call the resulting constraint set “with ADC, one RDC removed”. We also include the 
results for JoBS (heuristic) from Experiment 1, with the ALC on Class 1 replacing the 
RLC between Classes 1 and 2, and refer to this constraint set as “no ADC, all RDCs”. 
In EigureElwe plot the absolute delays of all packets, and in Figure Qwe plot the loss 



^ Due to the tolerance value e, the exact values are not integers. 
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rates of all classes, averaged over time intervals of length 0.1 s. We discuss the results 
for each of the three constraint sets proposed. 

Concerning the experiment “with ADC, all RDCs”, Figure Eta) shows that the 
heuristic maintains the relative delay differentiation between classes, thus, enforcing 
the ‘implicit’ delay constraints for Classes 2, 3, and 4. With a large number of absolute 
delay constraints, the system of constraints easily becomes infeasible, which brings two 
observations. First, Figure [Tfa) shows that the loss rates of Classes 2, 3 and 4 are sim- 
ilar. This result illustrates that the heuristic relaxes relative loss constraints to meet the 
absolute delay constraints. Second, Figure ^a) shows that the absolute delay constraint 
di is sometimes violated. However, such violations are rare (over 95% of Class- 1 pack- 
ets have a delay less than 900 fj,s), and Class- 1 packet delays always remain reasonably 
close to the delay bound di. For the experiment “with ADC, one RDC removed”, Fig- 
ure 0b) shows that, without an RDC between Classes 1 and 2, the ratio of Class-2 
delays and Class- 1 delays can exceed a factor of 10 at high loads. With this constraint 
set, the absolute delay constraint c?i is never violated, and Figure Cfb) shows the RLCs 
are consistently enforced during periods of packet drops. Finally, for the experiment 
“no ADC, all RDCs”, Figurel^c) shows that, without the ADC, the delays for Class 1 
are as high as 5 ms 0 

7 Conclusions 

We proposed an algorithm, called JoBS (Joint Buffer Management and Scheduling), 
for relative and absolute per-class QoS guarantees without information on traffic ar- 
rivals. At times when not all absolute QoS guarantees can be satisfied simultaneously, 
JoBS selectively ignores some of the QoS guarantees. The JoBS algorithm reconciles 
rate allocation and buffer management into a single scheme, thereby acknowledging 
that scheduling and dropping decisions at an output link are not orthogonal issues, but 
should be addressed together. JoBS implements the desired service differentiation based 
on delay predictions of backlogged traffic. The predictions are used to update service 
rate allocations to classes and the amount of traffic to be dropped. We showed in a set 
of simulation experiments, that JoBS can provide relative and absolute per-class QoS 
guarantees for delay and loss. 

In future work, we will extend the approach presented in this paper to TCP conges- 
tion control. As a point of departure, we will attempt to express existing active queue 
management schemes, e.g., RED m and RIO 0, within the formal framework intro- 
duced in this paper. 



The delay values for Classes 2, 3, and 4 in Figures|3b) and (c) appear similar, especially since 
we use a log-scale. We emphasize that the values are not identical, and that the results are 
consistent. 
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Abstract In this paper the problem of Call Admission Control is con- 
sidered for leaky bucket constrained sessions with deterministic service 
guarantees (zero loss and finite delay bound), served by a Generalized 
Processor Sharing scheduler at a single node in the presence of best ef- 
fort traffic. Based on an optimization process a CAC algorithm capable 
of determining the (unique) optimal solution is derived. The derived al- 
gorithm is applicable, under slight modification, in a system where the 
best effort traffic is absent and capable of guaranteeing that a solution to 
the CAC problem does not exist, if not found. The provided numerical 
results indicate that the presented algorithm can achieve, under certain 
conditions, a significant improvement on bandwidth utilization compared 
to a (deterministic) effective bandwidth based CAC scheme. 



1 Introduction 



The Generalized Processor Sharing (GPS) scheduling discipline has been widely 
considered to allocate bandwidth resources to multiplexed traffic streams. Its ef- 
fectiveness and capabilities in guaranteeing a certain level of Quality of Service 
(QoS) to the supported streams in both a stochastic ( |5ltil4| ) and deterministic 
( |ll2ldl7| ) sense have been investigated. Traffic management based on determinis- 
tic guarantees is expected to lead to lower network resource utilization compared 
to that under stochastic guarantees. Nevertheless, such considerations are nec- 
essary when deterministic guarantees are required by the applications and can 
provide insight and methodology for the consideration of stochastic guarantees. 

Under the GPS scheduling discipline traffic is treated as an infinitely divisible 
fluid. A GPS server that serves N sessions is characterized by N positive real 
numbers 4>i, referred to as weights. These weights affect the amount of 

service provided to the sessions (or, their bandwidth shares). More specifically, 
if Wi{T,t) denotes the amount of session i traffic served in a time interval (r, t] 
then Wi{T,t)/Wj{T,t) > 4>i/(j)j, j = 1,2, ...A will hold for any session i that 
is continuously backlogged in the interval (t, t]; session i is considered to be 
backlogged at time t if a positive amount of that session traffic is queued at t. 
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The GPS scheduling discipline has been introduced in where bounds 

on the induced delay have been derived for single node and multiple nodes sys- 
tems, respectively. These (loose) delay bounds have a simple form allowing for 
the solution of the inverse problem, that is, the determination of the weight as- 
signment for sessions demanding specific delay bounds, which is central to the 
Call Admission Control (CAC) problem. Tighter delay bounds have been de- 
rived in 0 and in 0 (also reported in Qni)- These efforts have exploited the 
dependencies among the sessions -due to the complex bandwidth sharing mech- 
anism of the GPS discipline- to derive tighter performance bounds. Such bounds 
could lead to a more effective CAC and better resource utilization. The inverse 
problem in these cases, though, is more difficult to solve. For example, tighter 
delay bounds have been presented in [3j in conjunction with a CAC algorithm 
for the single node case. The CAC procedure employs an exhaustive search hav- 
ing performance bound calculations as an intermediate step. In this paper the 
problem of optimal CAC in a GPS scheduling environment is investigated by 
following a different philosophy than in |3|. 

A major contribution of this paper is an algorithm which determines the 
optimal weights 4> directly from the QoS requirements of the sessions, rather 
than through a recursive computation of the induced delay bounds and weight 
re-assignment. The major results are derived by considering a mixed traffic en- 
vironment in which the bandwidth resource controlled by the GPS server is as- 
sumed to be shared by a number of QoS sensitive streams and best effort traffic. 
This system will be referred to as a Best Effort Traffic Aware Generalized Pro- 
cessor Sharing (BETA-GPS) system. The developed algorithm determines the 
minimum (/) assignments for the QoS sensitive streams which are just sufficient 
to meet their QoS and, consequently, maximizes the (remaining) (j) assignment 
to the best effort traffic. Based on the main results an optimal CAC scheme is 
proposed in this paper for a decoupled system of GPS-controlled QoS sensitive 
traffic and best effort traffic (referred to as pure QoS system, see section 0. The 
formulation of the pure QoS system facilitates the derivation of the minimum 
required GPS scheduler capacity to support N QoS sensitive streams, which is, 
in itself, an interesting problem. 



2 Definitions and Description of the BETA-GPS System 

The QoS sensitive sessions will be assumed to be leaky bucket constrained. That 
is, the amount of session i traffic arriving at the GPS server over any interval 
( t , t] -referred to as the (assumed to be left continuous as in 0) session i arrival 
function A^(r, t)- will be bounded as follows: A^(r, t) < ai + pi{t — T),\/t > r > 0 
; (Ti and pi represent the burstiness and long term maximum mean arrival rate 
of session i. A session i is characterized as greedy starting at time r, if the 
aforementioned bound is achieved, that is if Ai(r, t) = (Ji + pi{t — r),Vt > r. A 
GPS system busy period is defined to be the maximal time interval such that at 
least one session is backlogged at any time instant in the interval. 
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An all-greedy GPS system is defined as a system in which all the sessions are 
greedy starting at time 0, the beginning of a system busy period. The significance 
of the all-greedy system follows from Q (Theorem 3): If the input link speed of 
any session i exceeds the GPS service rate, then for every session i, the maximum 
delay D* and the maximum backlog Q* are achieved (not necessarily at the 
same time) when every session is greedy starting at time zero, the beginning of 
a system busy period. This implies that if the server can guarantee an upper 
bound on a session’ s delay under the all greedy system assumption this bound 
would be valid under any (leaky bucket constrained) arrival pattern. In view of 
the previous observation and by examining only all greedy systems, the GAG 
problem for a GPS system is simplified. 

Let t = 0 denote the beginning of a system busy period in an all greedy 
system. For each session i the arrival function takes the form Ai{0,t) = (Ji + 
Pi • > 0. If Qi{t) denotes the amount of session i traffic queued in the 

server at time t, then Qi(t) = Ai(0, t) — Wi(0, t) and Qi{t) = 0 for all t <0 by 
assumption. Let denote the backlog clearing time of session i, then: 



Ci = max{t > 0 : Qi{t) > 0} (1) 

and Bi = (0, Ci], corresponds to the session i busy period. 

The QoS sensitive sessions will be assumed to have a stringent delay requirement, 
denoted by Di for session i. Thus, a QoS sensitive session will be characterized by 
the triplet {ui, pi, Di). To ensure that the delay constraint for the QoS sensitive 
session i is met, a minimum amount of service fVi(0, t) must be provided by the 
GPS server to session i over the interval (0, f] , where 



lV,(0,t) 



a^ + pi{t-Di) t>Di 

0 t < Di 



( 2 ) 



That is the actual amount of service (work) Wi{0, t) provided by the GPS server 
to session i over the interval (0,t] must satisfy Wi{Q,t) ^ fVi(0,t),Vf > 0 . The 
function iVi(0,t) is referred to as session i requirements. 

The Best Effort Traffic Aware (BETA) GPS system is depicted in figure 01 
The BETA-GPS server capacity Cq is assumed to be shared by N QoS sensitive 
greedy sessions with descriptors (ai,pi,Di), i = 1,. . . ,N and best effort traffic 
represented by an additional session. Each session is provided a buffer and the 
input links are considered to have infinite capacity. 

Quantities associated with a QoS sensitive session (best effort session) will be 
identified by a subscript i (be), i = 1, . . . ,N. To avoid degenerate cases and be 
consistent with the GPS definitions it is assumed that (JiPiDi ^ 0,i = 1, . . . ,N 
and that the (p assignment of the BETA-GPS scheduler to a session can not be 
zero {<pi > 0, i = 1, . . . , TV, be). 

Generally, the task of GAG is to determine whether the network can accept 
a new session without causing QoS requirement violations. In the case of a GPS 
scheduler it should also provide the server with the weight assignment which 
will be used in the actual service of the admitted calls. A GAG scheme for a 
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GPS server is considered to be optimal if its incapability to admit a specific 
set of sessions implies that no (j) assignment exists under which the server could 
serve this set of sessions (without causing QoS requirement violation even under 
the worst case arrival scenario (all greedy system)). In addition, an optimal 
CAC scheme for the BETA-GPS system should seek to maximize the amount of 
service provided to the (traffic unlimited) best effort session under any arrival 
scenario and over any time horizon, while satisfying the QoS requirement of 
the (traffic limited) QoS sensitive sessions. That is, it should seek to maximize 
the normalized weight assigned to the best effort traffic {(j>be), while satisfying 
the QoS requirement of QoS sensitive sessions. In view of this discussion, the 
following definition may be provided. 

Definition 1. (a) The optimal CAC scheme for the BETA-CPS system is the 
one that is based on the optimal (j) assignment for the BETA-CPS system, (b) The 
optimal (j) assignment for the BETA-CPS system is the one that allows the QoS 
sensitive sessions to meet their QoS requirements - provided that it is possible 
- and achieves: ma,x{(f>be} = maxjl — 4’i} equivalently, minj^^j^ cfi], 

where (f>i € i = 1, . . . , A^, 6e according to the definition of CPS. 

3 Optimal CAC for the BETA-GPS System 

Because of the all greedy system assumption, all QoS sensitive sessions are 
backlogged at time t = 0+. Let B{t) denote the set of sessions that are back- 
logged in the interval (0,t] and let £{t) denote the set of sessions which have 
emptied their backlog before time t, that is, B{t) = {i : ei > t, i = 1,. . . , N} 
and £{t) = {i : Ci < t, i = 1,...,A^} where et is defined in (P). Each ses- 
sion k G £{t) requires a rate equal to pk. Gonsequently, the bandwidth that 
can be considered to be available for allocation to the sessions i, i G B{t) 
is equal to {Cg — J2ke£{t) Pk)- Session i G B{t) will be allocated a share of 
that bandwidth equal to — '^kG£{t) 4‘k)~^ and will be served with a rate 
4>i{Cg — SfeGf(t) Pk){^ ~ SfeGf(t) ^k) Let 

be referred to as the Normalized Backlogged Sessions Allocated (NBSA) band- 
width. Glearly C{t) changes value each time a session empties its backlog and 
remains constant between two consecutive backlog clearing times. Thus, C{t) is 
a piecewise constant function with the discontinuity points coinciding with the 
backlog clearing times of the sessions. 

Let L < N denote the ordered set of distinct backlog clearing times 

and let bo = 0 be the beginning of the system busy period. For two consecutive 
backlog clearing times and b^ (7(bL_^) = C[h~). Treating the NBSA 

bandwidth as a left continuous function implies that C( b^-) = C( b~) and 
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C(t) is an increasing function of time since it preserves a constant value between 
two consecutive backlog clearing times and (?( b^ ) < (7( b^) for a backlog clear- 
ing time bj (the proof may be found in Cl)- The amount of scheduler’s work 
that is shared among the backlogged sessions i G B{hj) over the time interval 
( b^_i, bj] is equal to (Cg - E*g£( b-) ~ Let 

TT( b^_i, b^-) ^ C{ b+_i)( b,. - b,_i) (5) 

be referred to as the Normalized Backlogged Sessions Allocated (NBSA) work. 
Then - in view of and session i G B{hj) is allocated an amount of 

work equal to hj) over ( b^-^, b^-]. 

3.1 Optimizing an Acceptable cf> Assignment 

In this section a process is developed that converts an acceptable (j) assignment 
into a more efficient acceptable one. An acceptable (f) assignment is one which 
is feasible (that is 4>i < 10) and delivers the required QoS to each of the 
supported QoS sensitive sessions. A (p assignment is more efficient than 
another if the sum of (p’s 4>i under the former assignment is smaller than 

that under the later. The aforementioned process will be referred to as the XMF 
(eXpand Minimum busy period First) process. According to the XMF process 
each QoS sensitive session’s busy period is expanded as much as its QoS would 
permit, starting from the set of QoS sensitive sessions that empty their backlog 
first in order. A very important property of the XMF process is that it converts 
any acceptable p assignment into the optimal one. 

Let n denote the set of acceptable policies (or equivalently, p assignments) 
and let iTa G U. The application of the XMF process to results in an accept- 
able policy 7To = XMF(tTo), which is not less efficient than tTq; XMF(7t) denotes 
a policy that is generated by applying the XMF process to tt. In particular, it 
will be shown that tTq is unique and more efficient than tt^, except for the case 
in which tTq = tTq. Let “1^. denote the set of QoS sensitive sessions that empty 
their backlog k-th in order under tTo and let “bj. be the time instant when this 
happens. Let “I^ and “if HJs>fc_|_fIs denote the sets of sessions 

that empty their backlog before (past) and after (future) “b^,, respectively. The 
following definitions will be needed: 

Definition 2. (a) A session i is compressed (decompressed) in p- space if its 
weight is decreased (increased) . (b) A session i is decompressed in t- space, or its 
busy period is expanded, if its backlog clearing time is increased, (c) Sessions in 
“Ij, are uniformly decompressed in t- space, or their busy periods are uniformly 
expanded, if their backlog clearing times are equally increased, (d) A session i 
preserves its position in p-(t~) space if its weight (backlog clearing time) remains 
unchanged, (e) A set A C “I^ is compressible in p- space if Wi G A dpi > 0 



^ Strict inequality is assumed to avoid the degenerate case which under equality would 
not leave any remaining p to be assigned to the best effort traffic. 
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exists, such that sessions i £ A do not violate their delay bounds when they are 
assigned a weight 4>i — d(j)i, under the conditions: a) sessions in U{ “Ij. \A} 
preserve their position in (j)- space; b) sessions which emptied their backlog after 
sessions in A still empty their backlog after sessions in A. 

The XMF process applied to an acceptable policy tTq G 77 is described in 
figure n At this point the following should be noted. XMF is a conceptual 
process which is not directly applicable at a computational level. The weights 
assigned to sessions and their busy periods change in a continuous way under 
this process. In order to keep the presentation clear and simple, each time that 
the process modifies the policy it is applied to, the process is presented to be 
reapplied in its entirety to the modified policy, although not necessary. The 
rationale for this approach is that since XMF is a conceptual process it is not a 
concern how many times it will be applied, as long as it terminates (generates 
results) after a finite number of steps. 

The XMF process forces all sessions to empty their backlog as late as possible. 
The only parameters that impose an upper limit on the expansion of the busy 
periods are the sessions’ delay bounds, which do not depend on tTq. Thus, one 
could expect tTq not to depend on tTq. The following propositions hold. Their 
proofs may be found in HU. 

Proposition 1. The (intermediate) policy 7T{, that is defined at the end of steps 
(Il.l.a), (Il.l.b) or (II. 2. a) is acceptable and more efficient than tTq. 

Proposition 2. The final policy that results when the application of the XMF 
process to an arbitrary original acceptable policy is terminated, is acceptable and 
does not depend on the original policy. That is, V7rai,7Ta2 G 77, XMF^TTai) = 
XMF{TTa2) = 7ro,7To G 77. 

From Propositions [UandEI it is easily concluded that a) tTq is the only policy that 
remains unchanged under the XMF process; and b) for any tTq G 77, XMF(7Ta)= 
7To is more efficient than Tr^, except for the case where tTq = tTq. In view of the 
above the following proposition is self-evident. 

Proposition 3. Policy tTq, t^o = XMF(tt) for any tt £ IT is optimal and unique. 

3.2 Properties of the Optimal <f> Assignment (Policy tTq) 

In this section some properties of the optimal policy tTq are provided. These 
properties help establish in the next section that the proposed CAC algorithm is 
optimal. It is shown that in order to determine the optimal policy it is sufficient 
to observe the all greedy system at certain time instances, which coincide with 
either the delay bound or the backlog clearing time of some session. For this 
reason the notion of the checkpoints is introduced. 

Definition 3. Let tq = 0, that is tq coincides with the beginning of the system 
busy period of an all greedy system. Let {Tm}m=i! ^ ^ 27V denote the ordered 
set of distinct time instances which coincide with either the delay bound or the 
backlog clearing time of some session. The time instant Tm, m = 0, . . . , M will 
be referred to as the ordered checkpoint. 
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(0) Initialljfl , k = 0. 

(1) k = k + l, If “Ifc = 0 goto (III). 

(II) Sessions in “1^. are considered. Sessions in “1^ preserve their position in (f>- ^ace. 
This implies that the sessions in “I^ preserve their position in t- space as welQ. 

(II. 1) If “Ifc is compressible the sessions in “I*, are compressed in <j}~ space in such a 
way that their busy periods are uniformly expanded. At the same time the sessions 
in “I^ are decompressed in <f>- space in such a way (under the condition) that they 
receive the same amount of work up to the end of the (modified) busy periods of 
sessions in “Ij. as they did under Ha- This “conditional exchange of weights” is pos- 
sible^ and does not alter the backlog clearing times of the sessions in “1^ , that is 
the sessions in “if^ preserve their position in t- space. The “conditional exchange of 
weights” between sessions in “Ij. and sessions in “I^ takes place continuously until 
one of the following happen: 

(II. 1. a) The backlog clearing time of sessions in “Ij. becomes equal to the backlog 
clearing time of sessions which empty their backlog k-fl-th in order under na ( “Ifc+i), 
or 

(Il.l.b) sessions in “I^. can not be compressed any further in i))-space (their busy 
periods be uniformly expanded), because some session will miss its delay bound. 

At the end of step (II. 1) new (j>’s will have been assigned to (all) streams in “I^, and 
“if' while streams in “if will have maintained their original <j>'s under na- Thus, a 
new policy nt, is defined in terms of the new (f>’s which is shown to be acceptable 
and more efficient than TTa- At the end of step (II. 1), the XMF process is applied to 
policy TVb (modified na) from the beginning (from step (0)). 

(II. 2) If “Ij, is not compressible then a uniform expansion of the busy period of 
sessions in “I^, is not feasible. In this case, “Ij, is divided into two subsets, that is 
“Ifc = “if U “if , where: “if is the maximum subset of “Ij, which is compressible in 
(f>- Space and 1^ = \ 1;. • 

(II. 2. a) If “if 7 ^ 0 then the two sets “if and “lf*“ are separated by performing an 
infinitesimal uniform expansion of the busy periods of sessions in “if (at the same 
time the weights of sessions in “if are increased in such a way that they receive the 
same amount of work up to the end of the (modified) busy periods of sessions in 
“if as they did under na (as in step (II. 1))), resulting in a new policy nb- If step 
(II. 2. a) is followed, the XMF process is applied to policy ni, (modified na) from the 
beginning (from step (0)). 

(II. 2. b) If “if = 0 then no stream in “I*, may be compressed in <j>- space any further 
and the next set “I^+i needs to be considered. Thus the XMF process continues from 
step (I). 

(III) End of the XMF process. At this step the unique optimal policy no (see 

Proposition 0 has been determined, that is the original acceptable policy na has 
been optimized. Under the resulting policy tto the QoS sensitive sessions are as- 
signed some weights = 1,. . . ,N and the best effort traffic is assigned weight 



“ Throughout the description only the treatment of the QoS sensitive sessions is 
considered, and this is sufficient since the weight assigned to best effort traffic is 
given by 1 — under a policy n. 

^ See proof of Proposition Q] in HU- 



Figure 1. Description of the XMF Process. 
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Definition 4. Let di = {m : = Di}. That is, checkpoint Td^ coincides with 

the time instant at which the deadline of session i expires. Then the following 
quantities are defined for session i,i = 1, . . . , N at all checkpoints Tm such that 
Di < Tm < Ci (that is, checkpoints at which session i is still backlogged and 
requires nonzero service to meet its QoS). 



bi (Tm) = N^{0,Tm)/W{0,Tm) 
6+(r^) = pi/C(r+) 



( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 



where W(0,Tm) = ''’fc)- The quantity 4>~ (Tm) represents the frac- 

tion of the total NBSA work that must be assigned to session i in order for 
session i to be assigned work exactly equal to Ni{0,Tm) up to time Tm, given 
that session i has not emptied its backlog before time Tm- lu particular, the 
denominator of the right hand side of equation (jOj) is the total amount of NBSA 
work which is assigned to backlogged sessions up to time Tm, including sessions 
which cleared their backlog earlier and are no longer backlogged at time Tm- 
Each session i, which is still backlogged at Tm gets a percent of this work equal 
to 4>i, that is, it is assigned work equal to (ft - ^ over (0, Tm)- 

The quantity (((({Tm) represents the percent of the NBSA bandwidth just after 
Tm that must be assigned to session i in order for session i to be served with rate 
equal to pi . It is easily seen that this is sufficient to ensure that its requirements 
are satisfied for t > r^, if session i is assigned work at least equal to Ni{Q,Tm) 
up to time Tm- The usefulness of these quantities follows from Proposition|ni(All 
proofs may be found in HU.). 

Proposition 4. Under TTo, Ci > Di, ^i £ QoS {QoS = {1,2, ..., N}). That is, 
each QoS sensitive session empties its backlog after checkpoint Td- = Di. 

Proposition 2] follows directly from the fact that no QoS sensitive session is com- 
pressible in (/)- space under the optimal policy. Since the requirements {Ni{0,t)) 
of a QoS sensitive session i have zero value for t < Di, session i would be com- 
pressible in (j)- space if it emptied its backlog before its delay bound. 

Proposition 5. Under tTo, QoS sensitive session i is assigned weight: 



4‘i {^k) if^k such that k = min{m : (pi {Tm) > 
(pf {tQ, k = max{n : < oo} , otherwise 



( 8 ) 



The inequality cp~ {Tm) > (pt {^m) (in Proposition Ej) implies that the service rate 
of the QoS sensitive session i would be greater than or equal to pi for t > Tm , if 
session i were assigned weight equal to <p~{Tm) (its requirements would be met 
for t > Tm)- On the other hand, if p~{Tm) < (pt{T'm) session i requirements 
would be satisfied if session i were assigned weight equal to pf {Tm), but session 
i would be compressible in p- space, except for the case where Tm were the last 
checkpoint with finite value. Proposition 0 combines these two facts. 
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Proposition 6. Assume that C(r^), < j — 1, are known, tj is given b^: 



Tj = min( min Di , min vcti(Tj-i)) 

i£Nexj-i i£Phij-i 



( 9 ) 



where Nexj-i is the set of sessions with delay bound greater than Tj-i, Phij-i 
is the set of sessions for which 3k < j — 1 : 4>~{Tk) > o,nd have not 

cleared their backlog up to time Tj-i and 



is the virtual clearing time of session i at Tj-i, that is the backlog clearing time 
of session i assuming that no other session is going to empty its backlog before 
session i does. 

By definition Tj coincides with either the delay bound or the backlog clearing 
time of some session. Sessions which could empty their backlog at Tj are sessions 
i which are served with a rate greater than or equal to pi for t > Tj-i (these 
are the sessions in Phij-f). Proposition El states that Tj is the minimum of the 
minimum of the delay bounds which are greater than and the minimum of 
the virtual clearing times of sessions in Phij-\. 



3.3 Optimal Call Admission Control Algorithm 

The CAC algorithm presented in this section determines progressively the op- 
timal policy 7To, based on Propositions El and El It includes two conceptually 
distinct functions. One which (based on Proposition EJ examines whether the 
optimal weight of the QoS sensitive sessions can be determined at a specific 
checkpoint and another which (based on Proposition E| determines the next 
checkpoint. 

The initial condition of the all greedy system and the first checkpoint are 
known (tq = 0 and C(0+) = Cq). Assume that , C(r^), ^k < j — 1, are 
known (later it will become clear how the algorithm determines these quantities). 
Proposition El provides a mechanism to determine the next checkpoin10. Once 
the next checkpoint (r^) is determined, the phase of the determination of the 
optimal (/)’s starts. Proposition El in conjunction with DefinitionEl indicates that 
the interval [Di, Ci) -which will be referred to as examination interval for session 
i- is critical for the determination of the weight assigned to session i under the 

^ In order to avoid unnecessary complexity it is assumed that min(0) = oo. 

® The weights of sessions in Phij, which are needed in order to determine the next 
checkpoint, have already been determined using Proposition El at some previous (or 
the current) checkpoint. In particular, Phij contains sessions which fulfill the first 
condition of Proposition El at some previous (or the current) checkpoint. All other 
quantities needed to determine the next checkpoint are known or can be computed. 





JfiJl W{Tk-l,Tk), W{Tk-l,Tk) = C'(Tj_jj(rfe -Tk-l). 
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optimal policy tTq. Notice that the beginning of this interval is provided while 
its termination is shaped by the optimal policy. 

Sessions i for which the current checkpoint Tj satisfies Tj < Di need not to 
be examined at Tj. The weight assigned to such sessions under tTq can not be 
determined at since Proposition is not applicable, and it is not needed yet, 
since Proposition0indicates that such sessions are still backlogged at (and at 
since Tj+i is at most equal to the delay bound of such sessions), implying 
that the value of C(t^) and the next checkpoint (t^+i) can be determined 
without knowing the optimal weight of such sessions. 

There are two kinds of sessions which are examined by the algorithm at tj. 
Sessions which are examined for the first time at tj (sessions for which tj = Di, 
that is Tj is the beginning of their examination interval) and sessions which 
have been examined at some previous checkpoint but the algorithm could not 
determine the optimal weight for them. According to Proposition]^ if Tj is the 
first checkpoint, within the examination interval of session z, at which (j\ (jj) 
— that is, the weight assigned to session i under 

the optimal policy is determined. In case where the optimal weight can not be 
determined at the specific checkpoint, the session will be examined again at 
the next checkpoint. Sessions for which the above criterion does not hold for any 
checkpoint with a finite value (of time), are assigned weight at the last checkpoint 
with a finite value, as the second case of Proposition El indicates. Such sessions 
(whose optimal weight is determined according to the second case of Proposition 
E]l have a backlog clearing time which tends to infinity. 

Sessions i for which the weight assigned by the optimal policy has been deter- 
mined continue to be taken into consideration by the algorithm until their back- 
log has been emptied. This is necessary in order to specify future checkpoints and 
keep track of the value of the NBSA bandwidth. Sessions i which have emptied 
their backlog at the current or a previous checkpoint need not to be considered 
any more. It is obvious that the sessions which empty their backlog at Tj are the 
sessions whose virtual clearing time at Tj-i is equal to Tj . Having determined the 
sessions which empty their backlog at the current checkpoint Tj (and since the 
sessions which empty their backlog at some previous checkpoint have been deter- 
mined at some previous checkpoint) it is straightforward to compute C{t'^) using 

equation (In particular, C(t+) = {Cq - Y.^eEmpty, " J2^eEmptvi 
(see the definition of Empty j).). At Tj the following sets of sessions are defined: 

— Nexj: contains sessions i which have not been examined yet, that is sessions 
whose delay bound (Di) is greater than Tj. Each of these sessions will be 
examined for the first time T^,k > j : Tk = Di. 

— Empty j\ contains sessions which have emptied their backlog at the current 
or a previous checkpoint. Their weights have been determined at a previous 
checkpoint. 

— Phij-. contains sessions whose weights have been determined, that is the 
condition of the first case of Proposition El holds at Tk, k < j , but have not 
emptied their backlog yet. 
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Determine-TTo (Cg, Nexo) 

/* Cg is the bandwidth controlled by the GPS scheduler, Nexo is the set of QoS 
sensitive sessions under investigation. */ 

A. j=Q,Transo—Phio=Emptyo=%, Nexo = QoS, tq = 0 

/* Initialization of the algorithm. At the beginning all sets are empty except 
Nexo (the set of not examined sessions). The initial value of time is equal to 0, 
the beginning of the system busy period of the all greedy system. */ 

B. repeat (B1.-B6.) until {(f>i = Vi G Nexo) 

/* (B1.-B6.) is executed until the (j)’s of all QoS sensitive sessions are deter- 
mined.*/ 

Bl. j = j + 1, Tj = min{ min Di , min ucti(rj-i)} 

i^Nexj^i iGPhij_i 

/* Using Proposition 0 the value of the current checkpoint is computed. */ 
B2. If (tj = oo) then Vi^Transj-i 

{(pi if 'EieQoS^i ^ ]0then error}, goto C. 

/* If Tj = OO the previous checkpoint was the one with the maximum finite 
value of time and according to the second case of Proposition El the weights 
of sessions whose weight has not been determined yet must be determined 
at Tj-i. If the sum of the weights assigned to sessions is greater or equal to 
1 then the sessions are not schedulable and the algorithm terminates.*/ 
B3. PEj = {i G Phij-i : vcti(Tj-i) = Tj}, Emptyj = Emptyj-i U PEj 
/* Sessions which empty their backlog at Tj, that is sessions whose virtual 
clearing time is equal to Tj, are moved to set Emptyj. */ 

B4. TPj = |i G Transj-i : 4>~ [Tj] > = I* £ Nexj-i : Di = 

Tj, <PT (u) > <Pi (u)}, NTj = {i G Nexj-i : Di = Tj, (j>~ (Tj) < </+ (tj)} 

*/ The rest temporary sets are determined (see their definitions). */ 

B5. Nexj = Nexj-i \{NPj U NTj), Transj = (Transj-i\TPj) U NTj 
/* Main sets Nexj ,Transj are updated. */ 

B6. Vi G NPj UTPj {(pi = (pN = (p~ (Tj), if J2ieQoS^^ — ^ error} 
Phij — (Phij-i\PEj) U NPj U TPj 

/* Weight assignment and update of set Phij. If the sum of the weights 
assigned to sessions is greater or equal to 1 then the sessions are not schedu- 
lable and the algorithm terminates. */ 

C. (pbe = 1- J2i^QoS /* Computation of (pl°. */ 

“ All (p’s are considered to be initially undefined. 'Yli^QoS^'^ denotes the summation 
over all sessions that have been assigned weight by the algorithm. 



Figure 2. Description of the Optimal CAC Algorithm for the BETA-GPS 
System. 



— Trans j'. contains sessions which have been examined, at a previous check- 
point, but their weights have not been determined yet, that is the condition 
of the first case of Proposition El does not hold for any Tk,k < j. 



These sets are updated at each checkpoint. During the examination of the ses- 
sions at each checkpoint (tj) some temporary subsets are defined: 
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— NTj C Nexj-i contains sessions which are examined for the first time at 
the current checkpoint (t^) but their weight is not determined at Tj. 

— NPj C NeXj-i contains sessions which are examined for the first time at Tj 
and their weight is determined at that is, the condition of the first case 
of Proposition El is fulfilled at Tdi ■ 

— TPj C Trans j-i contains sessions which have been examined at a previous 
checkpoint, that is at Tk,k < j, but their weight is determined at Tj. 

— PEj C Phij-i contains sessions which have been examined at a previous 
checkpoint, that is at Tk,k < j, their weight is determined at a previous 
checkpoint and empty their backlog at Tj . 

The optimal Call Admission Control algorithm for the BETA-GPS system is 
described in figure |2| In the description the only constraint concerning the best 
effort traffic is that it must be assigned a nonzero weight. The CAC algorithm 
can be modified in order to apply a different requirement for the service received 
by the best effort traffic. For example, the algorithm can guarantee to the best 
effort traffic a minimum weight assignment 4>be{min) (and a minimum service rate 
equal to 4’be{min)CG) H the condition 4>i ^ ^ then error”,,, is replaced 

by </>*>!- (t>be{,min) then error”,,,. 



4 Pure QoS System 

In a system where only QoS sensitive sessions are present the existence of an extra 
session, denoted as “dummy” , may be assumed and the presented algorithm be 
applied. Nevertheless, a slight modification must be made to the algorithm since 
the “dummy” session can be assigned a weight equal to zero. Specifically, the 
condition which must hold for the QoS sensitive sessions 

in the BETA-GPS system, must be modified to < li<^i G for the 

pure QoS system. The modified algorithm for the pure QoS system is referred 
to as Modified Optimal CAC Algorithm (MOCA) □. 

The input of the MOCA is a traffic mix consisting only of QoS sensitive 
sessions i, i = 1,...,A^. If the MOCA finds a solution it returns as output a 
4> assignment (^i, ^ 2 , <Pd)- Obviously the QoS sensitive sessions can be 

admitted being assigned weights (^ 1 , ^ 2 , </>Af)(or normalized to sum to one 

{(j)i,(j) 2 , ■■■,4'n) ■ (1 — 4>d)~^)- If the MOCA does not find a solution then this 
implies that a solution does not exist, since the MOCA minimizes 
this sense the MOCA can be considered as optimal for the pure QoS system. 

Another capability that could be required by a CAC scheme for the pure 
QoS system is to be able to compute the minimum capacity of the GPS server 

^ MOCA is exactly the same as the optimal CAC algorithm for the BETA-GPS sys- 
tem except the check of the sum of the weights assigned to QoS sensitive sessions 
in steps B.2 and B.6, which should be replaced by ,,,“if (X)igQoS ^ 1 or 4>i = 
0(according to the definition of GPS)) then error” ,,, . In addition, in step C. (f)be 
should be replaced by </>d, d for “dummy”. 
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Cc(mm) required to support the N QoS sensitive sessions (and the appropriate 
(p assignment). In this case the following proposition is useful (the proof may be 
found in [TT]~1. 

Proposition 7. Suppose that an acceptable policy is computed by the MOCA in 
a pure QoS system where the GPS scheduler controls capacity Cq- QoS sensitive 
sessions, assigned the computed weights and being served by a GPS scheduler 
(of a pure QoS system) controlling capacity Cg(1 — 4>d), do meet their QoS 
requirements. 

This indicates that if it is desirable to compute the minimum capacity {CG{min)) 
required to support the N QoS sensitive sessions a recursive process can be 
followed, which amounts to cutting slices of size 4>d{n)Cn from the capacity Cn 
(with Cl = Cg) controlled by the GPS scheduler at the n-th iteration, until the 
last cutted slice becomes smaller than an arbitrary predefined small quantity e. 
where Nexo is the traffic mix (consisting only of QoS sensitive sessions) and e is 

computeUa(min) {Nexo, Co) 
n = l,C(i) = Cg, for{--) 

{fd(n) fd{MOCA(^NeX(j,C(^ji'^')f C^^^+l) C(ti)( 1 0d(n)) 

if {fd(n)C(^rt) ^ c) then {CQ(^.„iin) C(^n+i), exit} 

n = n + 1} 

an arbitrary small positive number. (j)d{n) is the weight assigned to the “dummy” 
session by the MOCA, assuming that the GPS scheduler controls capacity C(„) . 
The process stops when <j)d(n)C(n) becomes less than a predefined quantity e. 
The feasibility of this process and the fact that it can approximate as closely 
as desired the minimum GPS capacity required to support the N QoS sensitive 
sessions can easily be concluded (see mi)- 



5 Numerical Results 

Deterministic effective bandwidth (0) can be used in a straightforward way to 
give a simple and elegant GAG scheme. A similar approach is followed in ^ for 
the deterministic part of their analysis. The deterministic effective bandwidth 
of a {(Ji,pi,Di) session is given by w®® = max{pi, -^}. It is easy to see that 
the requirements of the QoS sensitive sessions are satisfied if they are assigned 
weights such that ^ = ^^^,yi,j G QoS. In this section the presented algorithm 

is compared with the effective bandwidth based GAG scheme. 

Since the GPS is a work conserving scheduler, CgA = i) ,where 

TF = QoS U be in the best effort aware system and TF = QoS in the pure 
QoS system, holds for arbitrary t in the system busy period. This implies that 
Cg = X^iGTF where Wi{0,t) = Wi{0,t)/t is the mean work assigned 

to session i in (0,t]. The mean requirements of session i in the interval (0,f] 
are Ni{0,t) = for t > Di and Ni{0,t) = 0 for t < Di which im- 
plies = PiDi-tTi ^ Although session requirements are always an 
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increasing function of time, the mean requirements of a session are an increas- 
ing (decreasing) function of time (for t > Di) if piDi > (Ji {piDi < ai). As it 
will be demonstrated this determines whether the bandwidth utilization can be 
improved by the algorithm. 

Although the algorithm can support an arbitrary number of delay classes the 
numerical investigation is limited to the case of three delay classes. Two cases 
are investigated. 

Case 1: The traffic mix consists only of QoS sensitive sessions whose mean 
requirements are a decreasing function of time for t > The sessions under 

investigation for this case are shown in Table [D All quantities are considered 
normalized with respect to the link capacity C. In order to compare the presented 
algorithm with the effective bandwidth based CAC scheme the following scenario 
is considered. The effective bandwidth based CAC scheme admits the maximum 
number of sessions under the constraint that a nonzero weight remains to be 
assigned to best effort traffic. From Table Q it can be seen that the effective 
bandwidth of each QoS sensitive sessions is 1/25 of the server ’s capacity (which 
is considered to be equal to the link capacity (Cq = C)), implying that for the 
BETA-GPS system at most 24 QoS sensitive sessions can be admitted under the 
effective bandwidth based CAC scheme. This means that A^i -I- A^2 + = 24 

must hold and that the best effort traffic is assigned weight equal to 0.04 for 
each such triplet (A^i, and denote the number of admitted sessions of 
type si,S2 and S3 respectively). For each triplet (A^i, A^2, -^3), -I- A^2 + -^3 = 24 

the weight assigned to the best effort traffic by the optimal BETA-GPS CAC 
scheme is computed. The results are illustrated in figure 0 It is easily seen that 
the improvement achieved by the optimal algorithm depends on the diversity 
of the traffic mix. For heterogeneous traffic mixes a significant improvement is 
achieved. On the other hand for pure homogeneous traffic mixes (only one type 
of sessions) the optimal algorithm can not result in any improvement. 




Figure 3. The BETA-GPS 
System. 



Table 1. Sessions under Investigation. 



Case 1 


Si 


S2 




S3 


Case 2 


Si 




S2 


S3 




0.04 


0.16 


0.04 


0.64 


pi 


0.01 


0.01 


0.04 


0.01 


Di 


1 


4 


4 


16 


wf 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 



Case 2: The traffic mix consists of both types of QoS sensitive sessions (with 
increasing and decreasing mean requirements) . To demonstrate this case session 
S2 is replaced by a session with the same effective bandwidth but with mean 
requirements which are an increasing function of time (see Table . The same 
scenario as in Case 1 is followed. The results are illustrated in figure 0 The 
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achieved improvement is less than in Case 1, in particular when sessions of type 
Si are a minor part of the traffic mix. 





Figure 4. Weight assigned to the best effort traffic according to the (1) optimal 
BETA-GPS CAC (2) effective bandwidth based CAC scheme, both under the 
constraint Ni + N 2 + N 3 = 24. The minimum guaranteed rate to the best effort 
traffic is (j)beCa- 



6 Conclusions 

In this paper a systematic treatment of the optimal choice of GPS weights has 
been attempted and the possibility to exploit the dependencies among the ses- 
sions in order to achieve better bandwidth utilization has been demonstrated. 
The presented optimal GAG scheme suffers from the drawback that the 4> as- 
signment must be modified each time that the traffic mix changes (in order to 
remain optimal). Nevertheless, this seems to be rather a drawback of the GPS 
discipline itself, in the sense that GPS seems to be incapable of fully exploiting 
the available bandwidth under a “static” <j) assignment. 
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